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KYAUKSE IRRIGATION— A SIDE LIGHT ON BURMESE 

HISTORY. 

As what 1 have to say is based on no profundity of research but- is 
just a piecing together of information collected at haphazard, I think 
the best way of setting it down w-ill be in a sort Ocf narrative showing how 
in the course of an enquiry with a very restricted object new vistas- 
unfolded themselves and how, by a roundabout route, I wms led to a 
conclusion which, to myself at least, seems to shed light on a dark 
period of Burmese history. 

As is pretty well known, die canals in Kyaukse district, though they 
have been considerably improved since tbe annexation, especially by the 
substitution 0(f masonry . headivorks for the timber structures previously 
existing, nevertheless present a very different appearance from the 
iMandalay and iShwebo systems which w^ere reconstructed without reference 
to the old Burmese canals. From many points of view', therefore, the 
Kyaukse canals afford facilities for the study of Burmese irrigation 
methods. The reader may be referred to Mr, J* 'M, B. Stuards interesting 
pamphlet,^ which contains besides descriptive matter some excellent photo- 
graphs. For my present purpose it is sufficient to say that the system^ 
is extensive and complicated. From the two rivers Zawgyi and Panlaung 
take off four and five canals respectively, whence the names Le Khayaing 
anclNga Khayaing for the hyo irrigation subdivisions and Ko Khayaing 
fof the irrigated part of Kyaukse district. The. total area irrigated is 
14O1O00 acres. While it would not be correct to say^ that a larger area 
was irrigated in l)urmese times, it is certain that areas now permanently 
out of cultivation were then occasion a}ly| under wet crops. On the other 
hap.d, improvements to distributa^/je^f et4j have brought under cultivation 
land which formerly received no water. ’ The area commanded by canals 
would of course vary with the energy of the officials in repairing them,, 
but in spite of such fluctuations, none of the canals was ever allowed 
permanently to silt up or to get completely out of control. 

Most of the canals were made in the time of Anorata, 406-439 B. H-t" 
and the last important addition to the system the Thindw’e canal — 
w’as dug by a Chinese arnij" about 662 B. E» It seemed to rne clear that 
canals of such magnitude could not have been made without some means 
of taking levels and so obtaining a suitable alignment. 

According to some chronicles alignments were pointed out by crows 
and paddy birds. But though no doubt the flight of birds might be of 
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assistance in finding one^s way in trackless forest, the modern sceptical 
enquirer has difficulty in crediting the paddy-bird with an understanding 
of lei'els or trusting the crow to select suitable places for weirs. It 
occurred to me that the Talaing artizans brought by Anorata from 
Thaton might have included men of the requisite skill. On referring to 
the list of trades at page 251, Vol. I, of the Umannan, I failed to find any 
mention of water engineers. Masons, how’ever, appear who no doubt 
would be capable of taking levels. Talking over my difficulty with the 
villagers while on tour, I heard of a tradition that a sight had been 
taken from Kyaukse to the top of the Kugyi of Tamok, which was so 
called because it stood a Mok* or Maik (handsbreadth) higher than the 
point of observation. It ^Yas some time later that I heard from Mr. Searle, 
who was also working in the district, of a similar use of the Zedihla pa- 
goda near Myingundaing; and later still, I heard of a series of pagodas 
along the Sama canal of which the spire of' the lower pagoda was in each 
case level with the plinth of the one above it. 

Tamok Kugyi, whose tradition had been the first reward of my 
enquiries, and the Tamok canal now became objects of interest in them- 
selves and presently I was fortunate enough to hear of an inscription on 
a mound called Lunbogon near the Ku. The stone was partially buried 
in the ground but on being raised and cleaned was found to be in excel- 
lent preservation. It records offerings by the Shan Kings of Mekkaya, 
Myinzaing and Pinie ; that intimation of these tvas given to the King of 
Pagan : and tliat the offerings are to be considered as having been made 
by the four Kings. The author of the inscription is iSinbyushin eras the 
incription has it, Sinbluthikhin. He is to be identified with Tazishin or 
Thihathu, King of Pinie and founder of Pinya, 662 — 686 B. H. He 
mentions his two elder brothers, Atliinfkhayagyi and Athinkhayange. 
One of the brothers is known in history by the name Athinkhaya :the 
other is usually called Razathingyan, Athinkaya reigned m Mekkaya 
662 — 667 B. E. and Razathingyan in Myinzaing 662— 674 B. Ef. llie 
King of Pagan must be -Saw Hit, 662 — 689 I>. E. The dates appearing 
in the inscription are 665, 669, 671 and 681 B. E. It will be seen that 
these fit in very well within the dates above-quoted from the Hmannan. 
1 be inscription has points of interest for the local antiquarian as well as 
for the linguistic student which for the present I will not stop to examine. 
It was in turning over the pages of the Ko Kyayaing Thamaing and the 
H man nan that certain facts of more general interest were noted. 

(i) According to the Thamaing Anorata^s weirs were Panlaung 
system — Kin da. 

Nganaingzin 
l^yaungbya 
Kyi me. 

Zawgy i Sysum — -N wadet 
Kunse 

Ngapyaung 

* The etymology is not recommended, 
t Mani Ratanabon p. 22. 
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(a) In the reign of Alaungsithu 474? — 549 B. E. it was found neces- 
sary to slaildkirdise the bushel and its fractions — the Khwe, seit, sayur, 
pyi khwet and sale. The sayut was i-8 of a basket — it is a word now 
obsolescent but occurs in the inscription as a measure of land. Alaung- 
sithu also constructed irrigation works north of the Myitnge at Tamokso 
and Aurlgbinle. 

(3) ' In' the reign of Narapatisithu, whose dates according to the 
rirtiannan are 536 '“5*73 B. E. was constructed the Kyaukse or stone weir 
from which the Tarnok canal takes off. The authority for this is - the 
Thamaing. The Hmannan merely says ‘‘ He repaired many canals/^ and 
indeed is very unsatisfactory in its account of early irrigation in general 
thongh it is true that in mentioning Anorata's weirs it attributes the 
Kyaukse to Narapatisithu. 

(4) Aboiit 662 B. E. the Thindwe canal wsls dug by the Chinese 
armj' at the instigation of the three vShan brothers. 

(5) It i's clear therefore that in the centuries immediately preceding 
the fall of Pagan^ much attention w^as being devoted to irrigation. Just 
as in laler years, the best way a king could reward his soldiers was to 
give them irrigated land and it w^as by gift ' from King Kyaw2wa 
(648"^ 660 B. E.) that the three Shan Brothers received their grants at 
MekkayajAIyiiizaing and Pmle in the Ko Khayaing. The iTmannan has 
a fascinating if tragic account of the visit of Kyawzwato the Khayaings. 
When he came to the throne, he began to neglect Queen Zaw w^ho had 
be'eri his wife for many years, and took no counsel with her- In revenge,, 
she S^nt for the Shan brothers and after swearing them to secrecy, pro- 
posed the' following plan. They were to build pagodas and monasteries 
at Myin^aing', on cornpletion of which the king wms to be asked to inspect 
them. On a report that the buildings had been erected Queen Zaw said 
to the king “ My lord^s ancestor founded eleven villages in the rice lands 
and the fields Are as fair as the fields of Pegu. Let my Lord go and see 
theTri and worship at the pagoda on Pyekkaywe Hill.'* The king went forth 
with a force of all arms. When he reached the rice lands he went up to the- 
ThalyaUfig pagoda and from that hill he saw the monasteries which the 
Shan brothers had built at Myinzaing. The queen and ministers urged 
him to go and visit them and the king agreed. On arrival at Myinza- 
ing the three brothers seized him and put on him the yellow robe. They 
afterwards killed him. After Kyawzwa's death, two kings Sawnit 
and Sawmun reigned in Pagan till 703 B. E. The brothers remem- 
bered the benefits they had received from Kyawzwa and left iSawnit to- 
reign in peace. From the inscription we see that they associated him 
with them in their works of merit. Similarly, Sawmun was tolerated 
by their successors, but he was the last king of Pagan. 

Certain picturesque touches in the story of Queen Zaw and the 
brothers suggested that Kyaukse had now become, the most valuable part 
of the kingdom^ Pegu was now lost to Pagan and the rice producing 
areas of Upper Burma would increase in importance. In later times four 
such areas were recognized 


♦ My authority is Mg, Mg. Bya, Mandalay. 
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(1) Taungdwingyi. 

(2) Ledwin, that is the Ko Kha)’^aing or the irrigated parts of 
Kyaukse. 

(3) Tabayindwin — along the Mu River. 

(4) Chindwin. 

I think there need be no hesitation in saying that of these Kyaukse 
■was in early days by far the most important. It was pre-eminently the 
“Ledwin." It was accessible by land from Pagan and by water paddy 
boats could drop down the Panlaung and Zawgyi into the Myitnge and 
thence out to the Irrawaddy- 

Now the King of Pagan had incautiously allowed the Shan brothers 
to establish themselves in this area. No doubt they cut off both revenue 
and rice supplies. The centre of gravity of the kingdom had shifted with 
the introduction of irrigation. Pagan had become unsuitable as a capital. . 
The proper site was now somewhere in the area controlled by the brothers 
If we consider the location of subsequent capitals, we shall see that all of 
them were near the junction of the Myitnge with the Irrawaddy — con- 
veniently situated for control of paddy traffic from the Kyaukse rice- 
lands— and even after the removal to Mandalay forts commanding the 
Myitnge Mouth were maintained, below Sagaing on the right bank and 
■slightly upstream on the left bank. The latter is a particularly elaborate 
-structure whose vaulted galleries, now tenanted only by bats, are still 
in almost perfect repair. 

I think I have shown that irrigation in Kyaukse had a certain politi- 
•cal effect on the course of Burmese history. But I do not wish for a 
moment to exaggerate its importance. The shock of the great Kaan's 
Invasion no doubt rendered it easier for Pegu to as.sert its independence- 
The loss of Pegu necessitated the reorganization of the kingdom and the 
removal of the capital to the Myitnge mouth was an essential pa'rt of the 
new scheme- The fact that it was effected through a change of dynasty 
•matters little. The main point is that under pressure of circumstances a 
xight decision was taken. 


J. A. StewabTj 



A DIVINE DESPOTISM. 

BY 

Major C. M. Enriquez. 

{Theophilus). 

A few miles north of Mandalay there is fascinating country round 
Taung-byon and Madaya. It requires, however, more than usual forti- 
tude to face the railway journey, and therefore this quiet area, with its 
villages, pagodas and tamarind trees, is known only to the adventurous.. 
The tiny train drawn up near ‘the Zegyo market, sets out on its reckless 
I'un of i6 miles in 3 hours, by wallowing along the smelliest drains of 
Mandalay, until, beyond Obo, it passes reluctantly into clean open country, 
and follows the bank of a small canal. Hundreds of people use this canal 
in August when they go by boat to the festival at Taung-byon, and cheer 
the train, and bet on their chances of beating it. It is a gay and pretty 
■scene ; and the narrow canal is shaded with H tanauug Bin trees whose 
quaintly twisted hmbs are so typical of Upper Burma. Early in the rains 
the white pagodas stand amidst flaming Gold-Mohur. Rice fields, and 
the floods of the Irrawaddy, stretch away into the distance . 

The annual festival at Taung-byon is a great Nat celebration, which 
affords a welcome interlude of Animism in the rigors of the Buddhist Lent. 
Vast crowds flock to it, bent on pleasure; and the Nats themselves 
suddenly wake to tremendous activity, especially the brothers Shwe Byin 
Gyi and Shwe Byin N ge in whose honour the festival is held. Their 
wives, who are mediums, or N at-knduws , assemble from ail parts of 
Burma. 

The legend of the Brothers Shwe Byin Gyi and Shwe Byin Nge is 
long. The facts may, however, be briefly summarised as follows. In the 
time of King Manuha (eleventh century) two Indian brothers Byat W.i and 
Byat Ta floated to Thaton on trays, and were adopted by a priest. 
Having killed and eaten a fabulous beast, they became endowed with 
super-natural powers. Byat Wli messed about with the -intended bride of 
King Manuha, was killed, and became the guardian spirit of Thaton. 
Byat Ta, however, went to Anawratta King of Pagan, and by his magic 
enabled Anawratta to sack Thaton (in 1057 A-D.) and carry off the sacred 
Buddhist books. At Pagan, Byat Ta was appointed to bring fresh flowers 
daily from Mount Popa for the palace : and on these expeditions he met a 
Belu-tna, now known as Ante Gyi (Great Mother), by whom he had two 
sons, Shwe Byin Gyi and Shwe Byin Nge. These are the individuals with 
whom we are now concerned. , . , , ; s 
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Tbeir father Byat Ta being regarded with jealousy, was killed on the 
pretext that he was late with his flowers. Of this crime no doubt, he was 
guilty, since the maid of the mountain was fair. Fortunately, his two sons 
inherited his magic. Anawratta 'adopted them, and gave each a golden, 
vase (jByin). Hence these names Shwe Byin Gyi and ;Shwe Byin Nge, 
'Big and Liitle Golden Vase. They are now probably the most powerfui 
Nats in Burma. Certaihly their festival is the greatest, and their 
votaries the most nunierous. In memory of their Indian origin they 
are still salaamed, and not shikoed.' 

Later on they became generals : anct when Anawratta invaded China, 
they helped him {by theTf ifiiraculoljih’ powers) to secure a sacred tooth 
of Buddha jealously guarded- the' , Chinese Emperor. iWhatever 
elements of history there may be about these brothei-s, the successful 
ftiVa®foli’ ,6f Chfnd is c'eftainiy'ahf' inVerffibn'.- ^^yarf^ittha', We know, sent 
a fri'dndlijf iMiSsWii to* ffie Erh^fe'fbr SOthh years later :* 4'nyhow, that- doest- 
itfot ma.¥ter. Nats' arb ribt hfsVorlla'ns’,- We thtfst permit them considerable 
liiCbnisfe, hh’d- paht o-feT wMS^ dl^repShci'bS in. Ohroiliblog-y to ehiable thenr to-^ 
thfemselvb‘4 wif h' tlii!' goMeri' agh A'natWratta'. 

The Buddha-tobth fekett’ iWst to* Faghii, and then* placed on a 
mythical b’east -Which halted \vith theih at Tatitag-byon . Sb‘ at t'h-is spot 
it -was bnshrin’ed i'rt the Su-daung-lSyr (MS Pagodd -of- 
fid filled). Priride Kyjrti'zitfha', the Aitore frirb kih'g. Was re^bri'^fe fot" 
biifldlh’g the shrfne; and ordered that- evetyottie Should' bting Onh brick... 
Sfi'we Byin Gyi arid Shwe Byih Nge failed t6 contribute,' but played af 
beatis instead — ^which beaiis (three iatgh i^lab^ bf stone) can still* be seen',,. 
W'b'ile, to tills' dsty, thd're are two bfit^- ittiSsfff^ front the ihtbrlbrbWf 
pagoda. King A'naWratta, -w’hen he" dafifrie' aiM' saw the gajb was annoyed, 
and orddred the execiitioli Of the broffidfs. The' phases of thdir adrest,, 
■Which at first they resisted, are' ifrffibrtdbVdd Hr fhd nidie's bf sederai 
■vHIagfe Such as Lun Tafting- {Ask fof Rbfidj- Eiok YaAi- {HU SHclif'. 
and .Wayih Dok {Bdmhoo PitcM). 

they Stibihifted, and’ weid ih- a i^Vhge manher. .When* 

AnawWatta re-embark^d fbf Pa^gafl,- 6iS bh'rgd waai prevdii-ted frcih niodihg.. 
Asking the reason, it was found that the Spirits of the Brothers were 
bolding ft back. Being Summoned, they fbfd kihg they had bdeome- 
Nats^" and- had' ftbWtterb idf iiWb'.' SO' he assigh'ed' a plide fbx the’tf near the 
R-eiic Pagoda where their *' i’alace ’ a'h<f sfi#^aAds. Phey are 

dMay-s represented as two seated figures Wdth Sloped ’ S-Wofds, the king 
firfther dedicated* fb therf sef-Hce the Prince&seS bbtafhed iii his late- 
expedffionf, whbSe desdeAdarftS, if i^' claimed, StFil attend tlie- 
after eight centuries. og 

fiiie' afl dhd'af fhW filin' foby beebm-e ''fitediums, 

# these NatS is mainly hereditary. The gWardi^S Of the sh^t,' 
thh' iartiiheians, thfe bearerS who carry' the rma-ges and thfeir parapherrinffa, 
aiftf mk mBtidsm mu ihm palaiiqifirfy all 

wefedffiry btelfS Whosfe' ^0it‘i& j^rfbfth fMse dutfFS h^S d^eld'ed' 
■iri^ %i^eas':d# fdadk;' , fie HM-MHWs aferdht-rSide- 

this hierarchy, and are simply Women Who- £481 fiby dffe hfeffitM’s, And 
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'\yho devote themselves to one or other of the brothers, to V'hom they are 
formally married. The four chief queens, or Mi-bayaSy are ladies of 
great importance. The lesser wives are often mere witches. As already 
:mentioned, these women attend the festival annually from all parts of 
Burma. On the first evening they report tlieir arrival by dancing with 
•swords and flowers before the images of their spiritual husbands* The 
scene is curious and lavish. The status of these women gives them 
considerable influence. Many are wealthy, and their fingers are covered 
with jewels, while on their heads are tied curious shimmering* baskets, 
-full of flowers. I'his ceremony is a sort of seance. The mediums are 
violently shaken and agitated, and often appear to swoon. Their 
.trembling resembles that of MUdois at Kacliin Nat though rather 

less convincing. We witness no doubt a survival of the animism which 
preceded the introduction of Buddhism — and it is interesting to note 
the apparent unbroken descent from a remote age of tlie hierarchy which 
:tidministers at the shrine of this ancient cult. Like Confucianism in 
China, Bon in Tibet and Shinto in Japan, Nat worship in Burma has 
successfully survived centuries of contact with Buddhism. Tlie two are 
•cleverly harmonized to avoid rivalry. Thus we seB these Nats associated 
with ^Burman's hero king, and actively engaged in securing Buddhist 
books and relics. Neither religion, however, is much influenced by the 
♦other; and each, though followed by the same people, is diametrically 
opposed in eveiy essential detail. To any one conversant with the spirit 
.and policy of Buddhism, this state of affairs is not, hov'cver, very 
ijurprising. It is simply a case of live and Jet live, and a recognition of 
the fact that the lofty ethics and logic of ]3uddhism are really beyond 
the comprehension of the masses. 

Later in the evening various Nats are represented by dances, which 
are slightly different for each. Each also has its own . special music. 
The character of the Nats is, as far as possible, acted. The Pakan Min 
dance, for reasons to be explained later, is a cock-like movement. The 
child-nat, Ma Nemi, is shown playing with toys and flowers, and holding 
the corner of her scarf shyly in her teeth. Ma Nemi is the forlorn little 
ifigure of an orphan who has come down to us through the ages, since 
Anawratta assigned her a home in the cradles of babies. It somewhat 
rshattered one of my favourite themes to see this part taken by an ex* butler 
who wore a belt made of double rows of sovereigns. His late master 
would, I am sure have been an-iazed at his butler’s unties, and not a iitlle 
shocked at tiie fabulous value of his belt. 

Next morning, to the fearful agitation of the Nat gadaws, the two 
Brothers are removed to a distance of 2 miles, first in a palanquin, and 
then in boats, to a certain tree, where they are washed in the Irrawaddy, 
.and brought back. 

The greatest crowds gather at the conclusion of these preliminaries. 
There is a fair with restaurants, flower shops, silk shops, toy shops, 
and all manner of side shows to charm money from the pocket. Night 
s devoted to the circus and the pwe^ The ga)^ bright- coloured, kindly 
coloured, kindly crowd is Burmese. Therefore it has four qualities—^ 
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daintiness, cliecriness, quiet speech, and a capacitj' for sudden gusts of 
passion. . Tn short, it is essentially human. Its mood restores ones- 
confidence' after all this blather about politics. The Orator ‘tnay 
hold the. Burmese stage awhile tvith novel Indian patter, but tfie- 
Mmihami wijl return to her own again. 

In the centre of the fair, and round the hi and aw or palace of Skwe' 
'Byin Gyi and Shine Byin Nge, hundreds of sheds are put up to accommo- 
date the N ai-kadaws and the collections of Nat figures which they bring 
ti^gether from all parts of Burma. In each shed is a row'of Nats, lavish- 
jy attired in jewels, tinsel, scarves and silk turbans, according to their 
traits. Some are spendidly new, others antique • but all are spirited and 
very human. The 37 Mats, the Tkonse Hkunit Min have doubtless- 
lived, and have reached the peculiar honour of God-hood by reason of 
their heroic or pathetic stories, and the tiagic manner of deaths. The- 
figures here assembled give one a good general idea of the Is'ats of 
Burma, their legends, and their several degrees of popularity. Tiftle- 
Ma N emi ior insinnco, who is the only chiid-Nat, is one of the most 
popular on account of her pathetic history. Tliis shy little maid, who- 
lives in babies’ cradles is often shown with a finger held coyly in the corner 
of her mouth, and .1 doubt if tliere was ever a row of Nats in which sjie is 
not represented. Myauk-fe-Kadu Thekin-ma, whose child lies in her lap- 
playing with its toes, is another popular deity. Women approach her 
who want babies, and mothers consult her. She is generally concerned 
in keeping children happy, and may be regarded as their Patron Saint-. 
Surely, she is successful with those M'ho survive ! No babies are more- 
raerry and fa.scinating than those of Burma. Alas! that forty per cent 
die young. This Nat, as her name indicates is a Kadu Nat, from Chindi 
win. Her draperies are usually black ; and .so also are those of her neigh- 
bour Ame gyi, Y e yin-Gadaw who is much like her in appearance, but 
who often rides a tiger, and carries a sword instead of a baby. SShe is. 
the Mother of the Nat-Brothers ndiose festival we have come to celebrate.. 

.No collection 1 have ever seen is complete with all the 37 Nats, but 
certain favourites are always exhibited. There are, in the sheds of Taung- 
byon, scores of Ma Nemis and Pakan 'IMins, but onl}’ one figure of C/ Yin 
fryt the famous Nat of Tower Burma whose festival is held at Ma-u-bin,.. 
and who was stolen atvay by nymphs by reason of his exquisite playing. 
He always carries a harp, and is sometimes mounted on a crocodile.. 
Then Aimwralia and KyanzHiha the two favouiite Burmese Kings, are 
deified, as also TakinShweti the Taking King, but their images are 
rareij seen . 1 Jiave never j^'ct found a figure of Anawratla, whose symbol 
is a polo stick, though I once saw a picture of him in a Burmese book- 
Other important nats not often seen, but each popular in their own part 
df Burma, are Ko- My o-Y in of Kyaukse; Ko Po Tu on a tiger) from 
ihe Shan country; Awa-Min-Gaung-Gyi on an elephant) a deified 
Taking Soldier-King. from kvai nnd N gwe-Daung from the Yaw 

country. 

It is woi:th being acquainted with a few of the favourite Nats, .whose 
exploits have cast a net-work of romance over the country. They are- 
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autocrats, relentless and exacting; but the people submit gladly to this 
divine despotism. These are benevolent beings so long as you pay your 
dues, and are polite and respectful. It would be foolish to incur their 
wrath. As the superstitious old lady said, when she bowed to the Devil 
in Church: — '^Politeness costs nothing, and besides you never know^.” 

Another very popular Nat is Maung Tint De^ the Blacksmith of 
Tagaung. He is also known as Ain^Dwin Min-Ma-Gayi. Associated 
with him is his wdfe Shwe Nabe Thekin Ma^ whose ‘ Belli ’ origin is 
indicated by a dragon hat. Maung Tint De’s eldest sister is the Nat 
Shwe Mye^Hna (golden face) : and his youngest sister is Thoiz-ban-kla 
(Three kinds of Beauty) who is the motlier of little Ma Nemi. 

Hii-byu-satmg is the Hermit Nat, recognised by his rosary, yelloiv 
robe and priestly hat. He is said to have been the father of Anaw^ratta, 
and to have been driven from his throne by the Kyi-zo Sockade pidnces 
and made to live in a monastery as a hermit. 

Inmost Nat-Shrines there are two figures on horse-back, of these, one 
with a Burmese helmet and a sword, is Minbyu Shin the Dry* Zone Nat, 
whose story 1 have already related on page 219 of 'A Burmese Enchant- 
ment.’ The other is Pakan Min also known as U Min Gyaw whose 
damning emblems are fighting cocks and two bottles of wane slung to his 
saddle. The Maka'Giia informs us that Pakan (Min was a son of Thein 
Kwin, King of Pagan, that he was exiled and built Pakan, then called 
Kookhan; and that he made a Canal. In proof thereof there still exists a 
village called Myaung Tu lAva {Canal Dig Village). This is all very 
edifying ; but 

On the tomb-stone will be seen 

Not what he was : 

But what he should have been. 

There is quite another version of Pakan Min’s career, with a heap of 
evidence to support it. It is to be feared that he is our Burmese Bacchus, 
that he married a bar-maid Ma Bo Me^ and acquired a taste for drink 
and gaming. Hence the symbolic bottles and cocks. These disreputable 
details were unearthed for me by Maung Ba .Win, Assistant Supeiintendent 
of Excise, who had evidently been on Pakan iMin’s tracks to some 
purpose. It is further laid down for the guidance of N at Kadaw^ that 
when dancing in honour of this Nat they should wear pink futsos and 
gaung-baungs^ clap their arms, and move like fighting-cocks. Fame has 
evidently chosen to immortalize in Pakan Min a sportsman, and a bon 
viveuTm 



PAGAN. 

BY MAJOR C. M. ENRIQUEZ. 

Few places inspire the imagination so vividly as Pagan. It is 
saturated with old associations. History lurks amongst its ruins. The 
very soil is dust of brick. The greatest Kings of Burma are connected 
with it, and the shrines they built so lavishly rise before me, as I write 
on the terrace of the Gawda-Palin. I believe firmly in seizing impres- 
sioiis in the field, while they are still fresh : and the monuments spread 
thickly over the surrounding country could scarcely ; fail to make a deep 
appeal. Far away gleams the golden dome of the Shwezigon Pagoda, 
built by Anawratta (1044-77 A- D.), and completed by iris equally great 
successor Kyanzittha. Kyanzittha’s own masterpiece, the Ananda, lies 
white and dazzling in the fore-ground a dream pagoda : the most lovely 
shrine in Burma. The Gawda-palin (Buddha’s Throne), upon whose 
upper terrace I rest, is a mas.sive structure, higher than St. Pauls, so per- 
fectly proportioned that from the Irrawaddy its grey and white gates and 
spires seem to float like a mirage above the river mists. Thatbyianyu (The 
Omniscientl, another soaring vision, is almost as ethereal. Near it lies 
the Shwekugyi, built by Alaungsithu (t 112-1187 A. D.). That ancient 
king, in the 75th year of his reign, at the age of lor, was here brutally 
smothered by his son. To e.Kpiate that wicked crime, yonder ruin, the 
Dhamma-yangyi, was raised. It is hoped shortly to restore the 
Dhamma-yan-gyi . Already workmen are swarming over the Tilo M'mlo, 
for whose preservation Rs. 20,000 has been alotted. ‘ Tilo Minlo’ 
means U mbrella-want Kingdom^want. The ambition of its founder is 
indicated by this, and by his own name Nan-taung-mya much asking for 
palace. Near by an exquisite little hall, the U. Pali Phein, is call d 
after the great theologian U. Pali, a contemporary of Buddha, who 
expounded law to the first Council. And so on. There is something to 
learn of many a shrine, while the remaining three or four thousand are 
nameless ruins of red brick, in every stage of collapse. People say they 
are all the same, and so they may appear to the uninitiated. Information 
is not readily accessible. Visitors are left to wander aimless amidst 
ploughed fields and thorny and extremely treacherous lanes ; and to thread 
a labyrinth of pagodas which have a habit of moving away and round 
each other in a most perplexing fashion. But all the greater ones at any 
rate, have a distinct character and individuality arising as much perhaps 
from their romances and tragedies, as from the architectural nature of 
their several types. 

There is a great deal to be said about these types, and the influences 
■of Thaton, Prome, Ceylon, India, and Cambodia which conspired 
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together in their creation. Pagan is a tremendous subject to treat in a 
few paragraphs, as we must treat it here. In 1914 1 wrote a small 
booklet on the subject, * and so we must confine ourselves now strictly to 
generalities, and to certain new facts lately brought to light by the 
diligent research of Archaeologists and Epigraphists. In several direc- 
tions it is necessary to modify theories which have long been accepted as 
true. In this connection I am indebted for information to Taw Sein Ko 
and Mr. Duroiselle, the distinguished authors of the Reports for t9i6-i920> 
on the Archaeological Survey of Burma. 

Pagan, we are told, was originally a Pyu settlement at a remote 
period when the Burmese, or Mranma, w^ere still scattered, insignificant 
communities. The amalgamation of Burmese tribes only effected by 
Pyinbya, the 33rd King of Pagan, in the 9th century. The Pyu were a , 
Tibeto-Burman race whose early culture was probably derived from 
Southern India. Their civilization w^as not without effect on that of both 
Talaings and Burmese, into whose ranks the Pyu subsequently merged, 
leaving only slight traces of their existence. It is however known 
that their capital was at Hmawza near Prome, that they had writing at 
an early date, and that they have left a larger literature than was suspect- 
ed. Much of this has yet to be discovered, but Pyu inscriptions, 
together with those of the Talaing, are already playing an important 
part in fixing precisely the dates of many events in the early history of 
Burma. 

The amalgamation of the Burmese effected at Pagan by Pyinbya in 
the 9th century, was completed by Anawratta in 1057, when he suddenly 
swept down and destroyed the Pyu at Prome, and .the Talaing at Thaton. 
The last event resulted in a ti'emendous impetus to religion, art, architec- 
ture, and is the immediate cause of the architectural and. intellectual 
splendour of Pagan.' But it is impossible now to maintain that the 
Burmese in 1057 were savages. They had before then a corrupt form of 
Mahayana Buddhism. They probably had writing, of which the earliest 
known inscriptions are however later than the Thaton campaign. In short- 
though the Burmese received a highly -developed civilization from the 
Talaing, it is no longer possible to ignore the earliest culture derived from 
the Pyu. 

The greatness of Pagan however began with the fall of Thaton : and 
during the succeeding two and a half centuries the reputed 5,000 pagodas 
were built, whose ruins cover a great area, whose survivors are still 
magnificently preserved, and which then, and henceforth, became the 
wonder and admiration of every generation. Fortunately the dryness of 
the climate, and the absence of all jungle except cactus, have ensured the 
preservation of these monuments. Men and earthquakes are their only 
enemies : and of these, man has displayed an unbelievable perseverence 
in breaking into the images and relic chambers of almost every one of 
them. 

The existence of Buddhism in Upper Burma before 1057 A. D-. has 
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long been disputed. The controversy is now set at rest by evidence 
furnished by a group of pagodas at Mm-nan*thu, three miles from Pagan. 
The group is a considerable one, and appears to belong to a late period, 
from 1248 A. D. to the end of the century. Many inscribed stones are 
lying about, and one \ve examined was dated A. D. 1255, and mentioned 
King U-zana. A pagoda called Tayoh Pyi Paya^ or ' Pagoda of flight 
from the Chinese,’ seems to belong to the period of the Chinese invasion 
(’284 A. D.) The group is further remarkable for the ruins of extensive 
brick monasteries, usually two storied, which contain either a spacious 
hall, or else a central cell with a passage all round it. The exteriors 
were once handsomely decorated with plaster mouldings of flowers and 
mythical beasts, of which traces still remain. The importance of the 
ruins, however, lies in the frescoes, which at that period had reached a 
high state of perfection. Though now dim and faded they are still 
beautiful after nearly 70a years. Monsieur Duroiselle declares them 
‘ frankly Mahayanist and Tantric, ’ and they have therefore assumed high 
archaeological importance as proving unmistakably the existence of corrupt 
Mahayana Buddhism, and its survival till 1248 A. D., the date (according 
to an inscription) in which King Narapathisithu built the N anda-ma-nya. 
Both here, and in the undated Payadhon-^Zu close by, Brahmas and 
Human -birds are illustrated. Some of the pictures are grossly obscene 
which makes them almost, if not quite, unique in Burma. They are of 
•course Mahayana, and depict Bodhisattvas in some lustful abode. They 
confirm the legend of grave immorality amongst the Ari, or priests of 
early Pagan, before the introduction of pure Southern Buddhism. 

We will now attempt to revive the personality of two or three 
-arresting characters connected with Pagan at the height of its fame. 
Dead Kings are always better than live ones. The latter in war draw 
you forth to deserts of flies and heat, and m peace to ceremonious torture 
in high collars and Wellington boots. But a dead King you can make 
friends with. Asoka, Babar, Kyanzitta — how lovable, how intimate, they 
-are 1 

Anawratta is less accessible. The material at our disposal is meagre, 
but in this conqueror of Thaton we have a soldier — energetic, strong, 
unscrupulous, but not unkind. His conquest of Thaton (1057) coincides 
with the Norman invasion of England (io56), and both events were fruit* 
full in their intellectual results. Anawratta’s expeditions were frankly 
predatory* His descent on Arakan was a shameless attempt to possess 
himself of the Mahamuni image. We are not aware of any provocation- 
on the part of the Talaings justifying the war with Thaton. Simply, 
Thaton was rich and dangerously strong: and Anawratta’s yearning for 
holy books, which was the ostensible reason for the raid, may be accepted 
at its face value. However, he brought Burma, perhaps for the first 
time, under one strong Government. ‘ 

With Anawratta is associated the pathetic figure of his victirti 
Manuha, King of Thaton, who lived many years a captive at Pagan. 
Anawratta on the whole appears to have treated him generously, though, 
at one period the unfortunate prisoner was subject to some indignity, and 
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was, in fact, dedicated as a slave to the Shwezigon Pagoda. However 
in 1069 he was in a position to build two beautiful shrines at Pagan, the 
Mamihd and Nanpaya, Both are well preserved, and the former is 
remarkable for the jugglery whereby no less than four stupendous images 
(one is 100 feet long) have been fitted into quite a small building. Wie 
witness in poor Manuha a spirit of dignity and fortitude. Dragged from 
his throne at the head of the highest civilization then known to Burma, 
he patiently devoted his hopeless captivity to works of art which by reason 
of their Indian style, were destined profoundly to influence the arcliitec- 
ture of the country. 

Before leaving Anawratta, we must notice another remarkable per- 
sonality of his entourage — Shin Arahan, the patron of religion, the 
apostle of Southern Buddhism to Upper Burma. He was a Talaing, and 
appears at Pagan shortly before the invasion of Thaton. Indeed, his 
presence may well have roused the seed of jealousy in the mind of 
Anawratta. At any rate Shin Arahan was pure in heart. He taught a 
new and beautiful law. He strenuously exposed the vicious Ari priests, 
the scandal of whose lives is remembered still. His expression was sweet 
and calm. We can see him kneeling still in the Ananda Pagoda, with 
folded hands. Hts statue, by a contemporary artist, is one of the only 
two of its kind, and is no doubt a good likeness. The later acts of his 
life are officially recorded in many inscriptions on stone. In io86 A. D. 
he assisted at the coronation df Kyanzittha. In 1090 he attended the 
dedication of the Ananda. He lived on into four reigns, and died full of 
years and honour in the days of Alaungsithu in about xi iS A.D., ^iged 8u 

iSome mystery attaches to Anawratta's death. He was killed out 
hunting by Nats in animal form. Modern pictures show him on his 
^elephant fighting for his life. They say his body was never recovered. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Sawlu (1077 — 1084) an unworthy 
heir, whose foolishness soon brought him to grief, and cleared the way for 
the great Kyanzittha. Kyanzittha, by the way, appears to have been 
scrupulously loyal to Sawlu while he lived. 

For centuries doubt has existed as to the legitimacy and nationality 
of Kyanzittha. The controversy has indeed only closed within the last 
two or three years with the discovery that Vesali (the home of his mother) 
is the Vesali of Arakan, and not of India. His mother llti Hlaing Hpru, 
was an Arakanese princess obtained by Anawratta after his conquest of 
Arakan. The point is now settled satisfactorily, and with a certainty not 
often displayed by cautious archaeologists. 

A man of strong personality, Kyanzittha was constantly in disgrace 
•during the two reigns preceding his own. He was often a fugitive, anct 
the romance of his vicissitudes survives in the names of villages to-day. On 
the death of Sawlu he assumed the throne m 1084, drove away the Talaing 
rebels who had brought Sawlu to grief, was crowned with tremendous 
ceremony in to 36 , and entered thereafter upon a prosperous reign of 28 
years, till 1112 A. D. These important dates, which in themselves help 
to fix others, are now established for ever and beyond dispute by the 
quadrilingual inscriptions on the famous Myazedi Pillar at Pagan, con-? 
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firmed by another Taking inscription in the Shwesandaw at Protne. 
The Myazedi inscription (in Taking, Pyu, Pali and Burmese) i§ further 
a sort of Rosetta Stone, -which led to the recent rediscovery, hy Mr. C, O. 
Blagden, of the Pyu language. It was written in 1 112 A- D., while 
Kyanzittha ky dying, by his own and only son. A warm affection seems 
to have existed between these two, which adds a human interest to this 
ancient pillar of stone. 

Amongst other activities, -Kyanzittha sent an embassy with tribute to 
China in 1106; and a mission to India with funds for the restoration of 
the temple at Budha Gaya. To this last event is probably due the intro* 
duction to Pagan of the sikkhuTCi, or Hindu spire, known to archaeolo- 
gists as the ‘ stepped curvilinear cone.’ Indian architects may also have 
been obtained through a friendly Chok prince, who appears mysteriously 
on the throne of Pegu at this period. At Pagan Kyanzittha built the 
paltry KyamUtha Onhmin, and the graceful Nagayon with its typical 
flame ’ gates. But the monuments truly worthy of his greatness are the 
incomparable Ananda (1090 A. D.) at Pagan, and the Shwesandaw (1093 
A. D.J at Prome. Both are counted still amongst the most sacred and 
celebrated shrines of Burma. 

■We see in Kyanzittha a man of great energy and varied interests. 
His CKtraordinary personality endeared him to his people, who recall him 
still "with pride and affection, hew kings of antiquity are remembered so 
vividly. His name brings brightness to any Burmese face today. 

statue, a pair to that of Shin Arahan, stands in the Ananda. 
iWe see him crowned, handsome, debonair, and every inch a King. The- 
face is open and honest, the jaw strong, the lips full, and the expression 
bright and humorous. These, as far as we know, are the ■characteristics 
which distinguished Kyanzittha, and endeared him for goo -yearS to his 
people. ' ' 

Shwesandaw inscription of Prome has bequeathed us a picture 
o Kyanzittha which there is no reason to believe incorrect •' — 

-pious in alms giving, possessed of armies, of immense 

wealth. In Majesty glorious : in self-restraint and kingly duties 

ddigeht and disraming. devotedly attached to the Three Jewels, 

be o^ed of and pleasing to the ^ds. Of heart gentle in the strong 

a ode, the excellent city of Pokama, called Arjmaddana.” 
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When the Chief Conservator of Forests, Mr* C. G. Rogers, and 
the horest Research Officer, Mr. A. Rodger, O. B. E., invited me 
to take charge of a Botanical Garden not yet m existence, I objected 
that I knew nothing about Botany. But they insisted, and I had to 
adrnit, that I had collected plants all over Burma, knew many of them by 
their Burmese names in their native habitats, and that I was interested in 
Gardens. Most potent argument of all, they said they had secured the 
money but that^every Forest Officer, being either on Military Service or 
doing two men s work, if I did not come and help them, the money might 
lapse, and the prospective garden be made over to the Circumlocution 
Office. To this argument I succumbed. I have found the work an 
abiding pleasure, and if it is not well done, I can only plead that I have 
done all I undertook to do, my best. Now I am again faced with the 
same argument. It has been urged on me in several quarters that the 
work done should be put on record. My objections that I cannot write, 
that I have never tried to write anything beyond letters to my friends, 
are met with the reply that someone ought to write an account of the garden 
for general information this I admit — and that, Mr. Rodger being on 
leave, not only is no one better qualified than myself to write it, but 
failing me no one can write any account at all. So I can only do what I 
did before when taking over the garden, my best. 

The scheme for a Botanical Garden in Maymyo had long been 
discussed, and in November 1917 funds for constructing it were allotted 
by Government* A site was selected in the upper levels of the valley 
which terminates in the Maymyo Lake. It was originally proposed to 
make a motor road from the bund along the west edge of the lake (then 
under construction by convict labour) to join Thirkell Road at the top of 
the valley, and that the garden should consist only of the horse shoe strip 
of ground round the head of the lake inside the roads. WjC who were 
interested in botany rather than in motors wanted to include the whole of 
KadeLtaw Hill and the old village site. A battle ensued between 
motorists, who wanted to buzz round the lake, and talked scathingly 
of fenced in jungles, and bird lovers and gardeners who wanted peace 
and quiet fora bird sanctuary, and freedom from dust and petrol fumes* 
Eventually the Lieutenant-Governor decided in our favour, thanks, I 
gratefully believe, largely to the influence of Mr. English, whose 
sympathy and help were of the greatest assistance to me on mauv 
occ^ions. This decision enlarged the area to about 150 acres, and threw 
into^the I garden a beautiful view point, many fine old trees and the fiowers. 
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and plants of the old Shan village gardens. The new road, when it is 
made will go to the west of Kadettaw Hill. 

The area included a small patch of primeval forest, known ts the 
Kadettaw Natzin Clump, extraordinarily rich in the number of species 
growing in it naturally. There was also a large space of old taungya and 
Scrub jungle, and a marsh, a small rivulet, a pond and a few narrow 
boggy and unproductive paddy fields at the top of the valley, cultivated 
by an ancient broad-hatted Shan-Danu named Maung'Tun. Him we left 
in peace as Durwan and caretaker on the spot until such time as his ne\y 
abode at Singaung-gale (where the Kadettaw people had been removed) 
was ready. For the first two years he was invaluable. He knew and 
loved all wild flowers and creatures (except the pig that rooted up his 
bulbs and the leopard that killed his ducks !). He had a pretty little wife 
and it was most amusing to see them watering and W'eeding followed by a 
kitten I had given them. After tw’O years his new farm claimed him, hut 
he still often comes to see me, bringing beautiful wild plants, and does 
odd jobs of carting. 

Since 1917 the whole valley has been laid out with paths and shelters 
and a carriage drive and the whole plantable area has been divided by 
Mr. Rodger into compartments representing the various Natural Orders. 

The method followed was that *Mr, Rodger went with me over every 
inch of the garden, noting the trees and plants growing wild and 
alloting the plots according to the natural order already best represented. 
Thus the position of the rose garden (Rosaceae) was fixed by the fact that 
there were growing in it already three crab apple trees, two cherries, fiive 
kinds of raspberries, a wild strawberry and a potentilla. The liegutni* 
nosac plot, near the East gate, was fixed because in it w*ere two Mezalr 
trees (Cassia Siamea) several large climbing beans, a group of Albizzias 
and IhBumerable other leguminosae plants both large and small. The 
Mefiaceae growing by the Nyaungni gate fixed that plot ;'the big pipuls 
on the hillJocated the ficus family, and so on. At first it was contemp- 
lated that the plants exhibited should be confined to species indigenous to 
Maymyo. But I was constantly travelling all over Burma and bringing 
back plants, and it seemed a pity not to include such specimens. Thus 
the scheme was gradually extended to include all species representing the 
indigenous flora of Burma. These limits were again found unduly 
narrow. Myitkyina and Bhamo contain plants hitherto only recorded 
from China : Tenasserim contains plants recorded from Siam. Then you 
have those odd natural freaks by which Himalayan plants are found, not 
west, but east, of the Irrawaddy, and the Aracan Hills contain specimens 
recorded as typical of Borneo and Sumatra. Finally it was decided to- 
include all plants which will grow in the open at Maymyo without being 
constantly tickled by a mali. 

A great advance was made w’hen I went home and took the opportu- 
nity of visiting the Gardens in Perandinya, Kew and Dublin. To those 
in authority at these gardens I introduced myself as an ignorant amateur 
charged with the creation of a garden and threw myself on their mercies.. 
My actual words to them were " an ignorant small woman with a job six: 
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times too big for Her.” Without exception I found them most heipfuiw.ith 
advice and practical instruction, and I must freely acknowledge their courte- 
sy. I had already appreciated the importance of planting so as not to obs- 
truct views; but from them I learned to appreciate more fully the difficultie& 
of achieving this. In Kew, for example, they have had to sacrifice many 
rare and valuable exhibits on this account. Now I have devised a scheme- 
by which, I hope, this difficulty may be surmounted. Having discovered*, 
points commanding good views, they are marked by a w’hite washed post 
in the fence, a seat, etc., and when holes are being dug for planting, some- 
one is stationed at each view point to see if the proposed planting will 
spoil the view or not. A couple of yards one way or the other may make 
all the difference. 

Another difficulty is to build a garden without first creating a, desert;^ 
it is easy enough to uproot, so difficult to plant. This is avoided by only 
removing unsightly plants except when more space is wanted for a new 
species. Thus in the compartment allotted to reeds and grasses, there are- 
many trees which belong elsewhere. But we do not remove a tree until 
we have a bamboo or other suitable species to take its place. Then we 
may remove a tree, say of the order Combretaceae, to make room 
for the bamboo, and plant the tree in the compartment allotted to that 
order; one plays a never ending game of chess with different speci- 
mens. Every cornpartment is labelled with the name of the order which 
it represents and the individual specimens are being gradually labelled by- 
Mr. Rodger with both their Botanical and Burrnese names, so that anyone 
quite ignorant of Botany can use the place with profit, or if he is disposed 
to be interested in the subject, can begin, with the help of a small Manual, 
to study it here. It has not been possible to keep pll plaints , strictly to 
their botanical places, owing to their habits. So that the, Bog Garden^ 
Rock garden, Natsin Clumps, Kadettaw Wood and, .Willow Brook will 
contain specimens of many orders, arranged not botanically but according, 
to the situation that suits them most,. — and things that seem to grow' 
naturally in company are left together e.g., , bracken fern and pine trees.. 
The jLily Garden grew out of an old hobby of mine in hybridising 
AmarylilS lilies and raising them from seed in my ow'q garden. The- 
soil and climate of Maymyo suit them amazingly, and., many other 
bulbs thrive exceedingly, and only those that require real cold winters, 
such as Crocuses, daffodils, tulips and' lily of t,he valley refuse to flourish - 

An outcrop of rock by an old irrigation channel , suggested the site- 
for the Rock ‘ Garden, which has been gradually built up with rocks 
cleared out of the top end of the main lake, and leaf mould formed of thq 
bwnt rifbbish of the garden, weeds from the ponjls, etc., Kazins of 
sods, laid across the bog to enable me. to get from one side of the valley 
to the other, have grown into bunds, forming a milt pond for a wp,ter 
wlieel’ ian'd pump, and pools for water plants. The pa|:hs have graduaflg 
evolved themselves from tracks made where one wanted to go — seats were 
placed where one wanted to sit— apd , the Lily garden grew up below the 
Ilut I built myself for shelter at ihy favourite view point, looking down the- 
yalley and lake, to the distant mountains. 
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Mg» Tun's paddy fields are developing into a palm garden, with’ 
willows, a brook, a fernery, and so on. A spring, with a rim of sods and a 
bamboo spout, used for drinking water by the Kadettaw villagers, 
suggested an ornamental well ; it was begun for me by a party of Burma 
Sappers in camp under training, and finished by a Burman pagoda 
mason, one Ba Gyan, from Mandalay. Being in the Rosaceae plot it is 
covered with cfimlMig roses, as is the arch leading down to it. A rather 
laice incident was, atter the well was fihislied, ^one of the old eooly wpmen 
kndh at my feet and said, ’'‘We aM thank you so much, Tho^kin- 

this, ATI who thii3t can now drink of pure water."'' 

The paths have been gravelled with soft stone from the lake bed, in 
Botany Bay '' as a witty visitor named the upper end of the main lake. 
The Personnel of the garden has been officially, the Forest Research 
(or Utilization) Officer, Mr. Alec Rodger on leave : Mr J. C. Hopwood 
at present. A Burman Upper Subordinate Maung Khin who is not only 
very keen on gardening but also knows a great deal about botany, and 
can survey, level, build and carpenter, and understands machines, such as 
pumps, mowing machines, etc., three Burma Forest Subordinates (Mg. 
Hman, Mg. On Pe, Mg. Ba Pe) each with a gang of about 15 to zo 
coolies : all Burmans and Shans except a couple of Uriahs for heavy 
earth work, — a cart man and a pair of bullocks 

Old women and girls do the weeding, — the men do jungle cutting, 
stumping, etc For actual road making the P. W. D. lent a gang of road 
coolies and a roller and have helped me generously in many ways. 

I, of course, am merely a stop gap, until such time as an European 
Gardener is sent out from England by the Indian Government but my 
.great hope is that when he does come, he will learn Burmese and work 
with the local coolies who have served me so well, and who know the 
indigenous plants and wild flowers as no Indian mali ever could. The 
coolies constantly bring me in plants from the jungle, and tell me their 
local names and propertieSi If people who travel m the jungle further 
^afield would sent in plants, they would be most gratefully received, 

The only thing that really annoys me is when visitors do wanton 
damage. It is inconceivable that they should, but they do— and the 
question of policing the garden is a serious one. The subordinates and 
coolies who live in the garden in the Durwan's house and four gate 
lodges cannot be everywhere after working hours. 

The garden has had its troubles,— Plague, small-pox, influenza, 
accidentSj births and deaths, comedies and tragedies, but the three years I 
liave worked in it have been the happiest of my life. It gave me a job 
worth doing when I felt a useless encumbrance on the earth in War time, 
and it will be a real grief to leave it when we retire next year under the 
age limit. There is so much yet to do, but other abler hands than mine 
will take up the work, and someday I hope the Mamyo Garden will take 
ihigh rank among the beauty spots of the world. 

CHARLOTTE 1. .WHEELER CUFFE,. 
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The story of the Turtle. 

In an obscure village in Arakan there once lived a man and his wife 
with their only daughter by name Mai Htwe Yai. I cannot tell you the 
names of the girl’s parents ; but as it was the custom of the people in the 
country, even just as it is now at the present day, to avoid as much as 
possible the use of the real names of persons who are advanced in years^ 
they were commonly known to the villagers as Mai Htwe Yai’s father and 
mother. They were simple ignorant rustics who daily earned their living 
by catching fish in the small stream that flowed silently past their little 
village. One day the worthy couple went out fishing as usual in their 
canoe and Mai Htwe Yai was left to look after the various household 
duties such as splitting firewood, filling the jars with water and pounding 
the necessary quantity of rice for the evening meal. Somehow on this, 
particular ill-fated day the fishing did not prove as successful as usuaL 
The husband got terribly annoyed, while the wife in her love and anxiety 
for the comfort of her daughter repeatedly kept on saying : 

(i) What shall I do 

For my daughter’s dinner? 

How 1 wish 

That I might win her 

Lots of fish — 

‘ Twere a dainty dish 
For my daughter’s dinner.. 

Hearing this the man fiercely replied, You seem to be only thinking 
of your daughter’s dinner, but w^hat about mine you ungrateful woman?’” 
and forthwith he struck her with the heavy oar he carried in his hand.. 
The blow was so severe that the poor woman died outright. But when 
the body was thrown into the water the man was astonished to see it 
suddenly transformed into a turtle. 

When the man returned home alone in the evening Mai Htwe Yai 
questioned him about her mother. As he did not wish to grieve his 
daughter he tried to deceive her by saying that her mother had gone on a 
visit to her aunt. The next day the girl went to her aunt’s house only 
to find that her mother was not there at all. Then her father said that he 
had made a mistake for, as a matter of fact, her mother was then with her 
grandmother. On verification this also proved to be false. Thiis^ for 
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several days by a succession of lies he managed to hide the real facts of 
her mother’s death from the young girl. But at last the day arrived 
when he could no longer think of a likely story, and for his own peace of 
mind he made a full confession of his guilt, adding, “ So though you 
have no mother now she is not really dead for at the present moment she 
m the river in the form oi a turtle. 

For a time Mai Ktwe Yai was inconsolable. Grief seemed to be her 
only food. She neither ate nor drank for several days. At night she 
hardly ever slept a wink because of her weeping for her dear mother- 
At length tlie father one day spoke to her thus : 

(2) O daughter mine. 

Why peak and pine ? 

The deed is done, and tears are vain. 

To weep and wail 
Will not avail 

To bring your mother back again 

Go, take about the village 

The baskets I made yesterday. 

And sell them to the villagers 
As shrewdly as you may. 

Now in this same village there also lived a biluma or ogress 
with her two daughters. The elder girl’s name was Kret Chi May 
and so very ugly that when she walked through the village the children 
fled from her in terror. This ogress secretly loved Mai Htwe Yai’s father 
but up to that time she could not think of any plan by which she could 
make him her husband. So when 'Mai Htwe Yai came to her -house with 
a load of baskets on her head the ogress suddenly ;?aw her . long sought 
for opportunity and determined to make Mai Htwe Y'ai’s father come to 
her house and make him her husband that very day. One or two baskets 
having been sold to the egress the young girl put the rest on her head to 
return home : but w’hen she tried to get up she cculd not do so because 
the ogress pressed her down frem the top without the girl’s knowledge. 
She then suggested that the load was tco heavy for her and that she 
should call her father for assistance. Believing it to be true the girl went 
heme as directed. In the meanwhile the egress and her daughters hastily 
prepared seme food and set up a pot of feimented liquor in the best room 
of the house [When iMai Htwe Yai and her father arrived the ogress 
wejeemed them effusively and persuaded the man to eat and drink, for his 
visit was an honour done to her. Long and merrily the meal continued 
till night advanced apace. By the time the feast ended the mail fell into 
a drunken sleep making it impossible for the daughter to return home 
alone. She was therefore easily persuaded to pass the night there also. 
According to a prearranged plan the ogress’s daughter got up in the dead 
-of night and tied together the hair of the man with that of her mother 
who was sleeping close by. In the morning when the man and the ogiess- 
found themselves bound together in this mysterious fashion they agreed 
rto marry and to live together in the latter’s house. 
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Having now accomplished her object one would have thought that 
the ogress would be satisfied. This was far from being the case, for the. 
wicked woman conceived a violent dislike for her step daughter Mai Htwe, 
Yai whose beauty far excelled that of any other woman in the village.’ 
How much better, she thought it would be for everybody concerned if her 
stepdaughter’s life could be taken without any suspicion being directed 
against her. Anyhow she determined to do her worst, hoping that before 
long, grief and misery would bring about that death which she feared ta 
inflict too openly. 

So poor Mai Htwe Yai was given very little to eat while at the same 
time she was compelled to tend cattle every day by the river side. For a 
time she tried to bear up her misfortune with fortitude until one day wliiie 
looking after her herd she was so overcome with hunger and grief that.^ 
she fell by the river and cried bitterly : 

(3) O mother turtle, look at me, 

Unhappy daughter thine — 

Without a friend to comfort me. 

All alone I pine, 

Starved and treated cruelly. 
x\nd made to tend the kine. 

No sooner were these words uttered than the turtle appeared on the 
surface of the water bearing a present of small fishes. These the girl 
silently took and going into a disused hut close by she carefully cooked 
them and ate them contentedly. 

Thus under these new conditions when she was daily supplied with 
good fish by her mother turtle, life became more pleasant and tolerable, 
and she began to thrive both in health and strength. The ogress seeing 
the change in the appearance of her step daughter wondered much and 
could not find any satisfactory reason for it. So she secretly toJd her 
daughter Kret Chi May to try and find out what Mai Htwe Yai did by 
following her the next day in the guise of a* common village dog. For 
the ogresses were a wonderful people. Though they usually resembled 
human beings and lived as such, they were able also to assume any form 
they liked. The next day when Mai lltwe Y'ai went out with the cattle to 
her usual haunt a dog also followed her from a safe distance spying upon 
her every movement without her being aware of its presence. As before the 
girl received her allowance of fish from the turtle. She then cooked and 
ate them at the hut while the dog unable to resist the temptation of picking 
up a few bones approached quite near. ‘CWhat a troublesome dog this 
IS,” said Mai Htwe Yai and gave it a vigorous kick. Whereupon the 
dog ran away howling and shouted out from a distance that it would tell 
the ogress all about her mysterious supply of fish which she received daily 
from the turtle. . 

The next day the ogress, having learnt ail she wanted, pretended 
to be very sick. She placed dry sticks of bamboo under the mat on which 
she lay and groaned very loudly. hen the husband returned from work 
he was greatly concerned about her and sent his own daughter |Mai Htwq 
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(Yai to consult an astrologer as to the best way of relieving the pain. Every 
time the ogress turned on her side the dry sticks would snap and she^ 
would yell at the top of her voice saying that her ribs were breaking.. 
This increased the naan’s fears and he cursed his daughter for the delay.. 
At length when she arrived she hastily prepared the medicine she brought 
with her and administered it to the patient. But instead of being relieved 
the ogress yelled all the more with pain. She even accused the girl of 
bringing false medicines to kill her because she hated her step mother 
She therefore sent her own daughter Kret Chi :Mai to consult the astrolo- 
ger. Acting under previous instruction the girl returned to say that the- 
only thing that could cure her mother was to give her the flesh of the 
turtle which according to the astrologer was the best remedy for so serious, 
ia disease. 

The husband then made a stout bamboo coop to catch the turtle. 
He first set it in the river close to the right bank. When Mai HtwO 
lYai saw this she wept and said ; 

(4) Mother turtle, have a care ! 

By the right bank is set a snare. 

On hearing this the turtle went to the opposite side of the river.. 
There was no catch that day and the man returned home disappointed. 
a!VIien on the next day the coop was set close to the left bank, Mai Htwe- 
Yaii said i 

'{5) Mother turtle, have a care ! 

By the left bank is the snare. 

On bearing this the turtle went away to the opposite side of the 
river and consequently it could not be caught. For the third time the* 
man tried. He placed the coop in midstream and then he caught his 
daughter by the wrist and beat her severely with the thorny branch of a 
plum tree telling her that if he did not catch the turtle he would surely 
ftill her that veij day. The poor girl’s body was so lacerated by the.- 
thorns and the pain was so great that in her agony she cried out : 

(6) O mother turtle, pardon me, 

Though into danger guided, 

For Oh ! they are so hard on me, 

I can no longer bide it‘ 

Right in mid river is the coop — 

Good mother, go inside it ! 

The turtle obeyed, and it was caught and carried home in triumph. 

That very evening it was cut up into bits and carefully prepared for 
dinner. As soon as the ogress ate the turtle curry she got out of her bed 
and pretended to be quite w^ell again. But since a great dead of the 
curry was still left, poor ‘Mai Htwe Yai was sent to distribute .it among the 
village folk; With a heavy heart she set out on her ermnd and as she 
stopped at each house to give the curry she requested the good people to- 
^at the flesh but to keep the bones for her. The people invariably laughed 
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•and said, What a funny request to make I since you have given us tht 
curry you cannot stop us from eating everything, bones and all, if we are 
so minded/' But an old couple taking pity on the poor thing promised te 
oblige her. The next morning when she called on the kind old peoplo 
she was given two bones which they preserved for her. She then wene 
into a large public garden and planted the bones side by side in the 
ground and uttered the following invocation, ^^Oh ye nats who preside 
over the four quarters of the earth give ear unto my prayer. If I be 
virtuous and if I have suffered great misery undeservedly, may these two 
bones which I have planted spring up into two trees, one of gold 
and the other of silver. Let no man be successful in his efforts to dig them 
up. May all the implements he employs be snapped in twain- But 
should 1 so desire it let me accomplish the feat by the merest turn of my 
finger nail." 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth when the two trees burst 
forth from the ground in all their resplendent beauty. The girl, however, 
went home secure in the belief that no one could cut them down or remove 
them. Soon the news of magic trees spread all over the country. Men 
came to see i*t from all directions. The king of the country being unable- 
to suppress his curiosity any longer went to the spot in state because alt 
his previous efforts to remove them to his palace completely failed. 
When he actually saw the beautiful trees he offered a handsome reward to 
anyone who could dig them up and carry them away to his palace garden- 
Men toiled all day in the hope of winning the prize; but all their efforts 
were useless for the trees refused to be shifted from their positions- The 
king then asked the people as to how the trees came to be there, and when 
they informed him that a young girl called Mai Htwe Yai was responsible 
for their growth he ordered her to be brought to the spot. On her arrival 
.the king said, I command you to dig up the trees at once. If you are 
successful I will make you my queen, but if not your life shall be the 
forfeit." Hearing these words the girl sent up an inward prayer to the 
Nats to assist her and in fear and trembling she touched the trees. To 
the surprise of everybody the trees were easily uprooted. Th^ king mar- 
velled much but spoke no word at all. At a sign from him the ministers 
placed the trees in the chariot and after mounting the girl on a richly 
•caparisoned horse the whole party returned to the palace. In due course 
Mai Htwe Yai the poor persecuted maiden became the queen of the 
•country. 

Some time after this event the ogress and her two daughters heard 
.about Mai Htwe Yai’s good fortune. They could neither eat nor drink for 
they were very jealous. So for many days they discussed the details of a 
plan by which they hoped Mai Htwe Yai could be killed- At last the long 
sought for opportunity arrived, for the ogress's husband the queen’s father, 
had to undertake a long journey to a foreign land. When the man departed 
the ogress sent word to the palace requesting the queen to visit her 
father who was very ill. Is my father still capable of eating a little 
rice and drinking a little water?" asked the queen of the messenger^ 
Yes ! he can still do that," replied the latter. Then," said the quee% 
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'y 0 ti may ' rettif ri . ■ ! ain cert^iar ^at my fath&r ■wMl not die yet.” 

. jSfter a ■few days aao^er nie^Sage was sent to the- palace. This time' 
it elajrf that the qneen’^ falher was oh the point of death and that if she 
did «Ert hnny she wouM M too fete to spe^ to him. Before setting out 
from the pataee the qpe^ ordered her servants to fetch her in the 
eyening from the honse^df tiie Ogress. iW^hen the queen aixi'ved at the house 
of her step mother Site found the whole household in tears around a bed on 
which some. Ol^feet was covered up by a blanket. Thinking that her father 
had died she tvelit Op to the bed and tried to remove the blanket from his- 
head id order to have a last took at him ■who was once her parent . But 
the Wily Ogress prevented her from doing so on the plea that the face was 
so distorted that it was unfit for any one to see. So the poor queen 
eould do nothing else but sit with the rest and give way to tears. 
Presently Kret Chi Jlai her elder step sister began admiring the jewels- 
^d other ornaments which the queen wa.s then wearing, and said to her, 
Dea^r sister you must indeed be ■very happy in your present condition. 
5¥hat magnificent jewels you have on ! Can you please allow me to wear 
your bangles just for a naoment to see what I look like? ” At first the 
queen refused and rebuked her sister for her frivolous thoughts especially 
dt a time when they should be in the deepest grief. But Kret Chi Mai 
laughed and Still persisting in her request she at length got her own way.. 

When evening came the queeti asked for the return of her bangles 
hut Kret Chi Mai, pretending to be terribly angry with her for worrying- 
feet so soon, threw them through a crack in the floor on to the ground 
heraeath the house. 'Whereupon the ogress her mother said, “ what a 
liaugfaty girl you are Km Chi fMai ! Instead of being grateful for bhing 
]^i mjtted to wear the bangles even for so short a time, you have even 
fnrovp them away. Go, pick them up at once and offer an apology to- 
youtsfster.” “ That will I li ever' do,” said the offender, “ If she wants- 
her bangles she may pick them up herself.” The queen was in a hurry 
get back to the pataee and as she knew that her servants would be 
almost on their y*ay to fetch her ^ she did not want to waste any more 
twse .arguing the matter out. So she went down beneath the house 
to pi^ up her jewels. Just as she stooped the ogress and her daughter 
hastily brought a large pot of boiling water Which they had previously 
prepared and emptied its contents on the unfortunate queen. Death was 
instantaneous but her body was immediately converted to that of abeauii- 
ul egret. Quickly the ogress’s daughter Kret Chi Mai adorned herself 
with ti e discarded clothes and jewels of the late queen and calmly awaited 
the coming of the palace servants. 


M^nwhile Miwe Kya the young' prince began to get auxious about 
firs mother who had absented herself for hours. He went to his father th^ 
king and told him about his fears. So the father and son wartdd 
patiently stroMing about in the palace grounds. As darkness came bn 
they beard the sound of trumpets and the trampling of many feet- fhe 

*s your mother. Though she is. 
cettainly late 1 do not think you need worry yourself any more for she 
Aas assuredly returned. Shortly after this the long expected party 
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arrived, -^The pretended queen came down from her palfrey and smilingly 
.advanced to t!ie father and son who were watching her with unfeigned 
surprise. dear/' said the king, if you are my wife you have 

certainly changed a great deal in your appearance. You left the palace 
this morning a very beautiful woman, but you have now returned very 
ugly. Wihat in heaven's name can be the reason of this remarkable 
transformation? ” The queen then replied, Dear husband, you know 
that I went to the death bed of my father. Wjhen I saw him lying dead 
I was so overcome with grief that I cried very much and struck my face 
so insistently that I have become very ugly now. But prince Shwe Kya 
stoutly refused to be embraced by his supposed mother for he felt sure 
that she was some one other than what she represented herself to be. 

It so happened that when Mai Htwe Yai the real queen died she left 
behind an unfinished piece of cloth she was then weaving. In order to 
carry on the pretence completely Kret Chi Mai the supposed queen went 
to the loom every day and tried to continue the work of weaving. But 
to her chagrin she found she could not do so easily as the pattern of the 
cloth was too intricate for her. Whenever she found herself in a 
difficulty the egret, which was then living in the palace as a general pet, 
would go up to the loom and by means of its beak indicate what should 
really be done. For a time the false queen put up with it but when this 
interference became too frequent she became so annoyed that she struck 
the bird with heavy shuttle and killed it outright. 

She then sent it down to the kitchen with orders to have it served up 
ior dinner. But when the king found that hts dinner consisted of the 
palace egret he refused tq touch it and gave ^orders to have the curry 
.thrown away. The servant immediately bore the dishbout of the room and 
.threw the contents close tp the royal gardener’s house,;. . The next morn- 
ing to the great surprise of the gardener and his wife, they found a fully 
grown bilva tree (Bengal quince) bearing a single, fruit of extraordinary 
size — One remarkable. thing about the fruit was that whenever the old 
lady (gardener's wife) passed by under the tree the fruit msed to 
touch her head, until, at last,, she was so annoyed that she plucked it and 
kept it in a basket in the house . ,, v l ^ 

One day the old lady went out to iwork . in the garden- and left her 
husband to look after the house. But the. worthy .man fell asleep^ 
.and as he did so the bilva fruit mysteriously opened and a most beautiful 
girl emerged out of it. ,, Then without aiiy hesitation whatsoever she began 
to bathe, dress and besmear her face with X^h%netka (a paste obtained 
by rubbing a certain kind of bark on the smooth surface of a flat stone)- 
After going through her toilet most carefully -nl cannot explain minutely 
the intricate phases of n, young lady's toilet — ‘She prepared some rice and 
-cooked some food. Wihen this was done she, passed some very severe re- 
.marks on the old man whp was. sleeping soundly j^nd .thenKshe addresse d, 
the cock that was scratching for food at the foot of their backstairs^ 

(7) Good Mr, Cock! . 

I prithee tell 
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The old lady. 

When she comes back, 

There is no lack, 

Dinner’s ready. 

JLet her eat well, 

Let her drink well,. 

I prithee tell 
Her, Mr. Cock ! 

So sayings she entered the bilva fruit. 

[When the old lady returned home she was much surprised to find 
that some one had mysteriously cooked her dinner and blamed her 
husband for sleeping instead of keeping proper watch. Just as she 
finished her scolding the cock spoke : 

(8) Grand mamma ! 

Look ! Look ! 

Dinner stands ! 

But the cook 
Had unclean handsw 
Fling it afar, 

Do, grand mamma ! 

Now this was not exactly what the girl from the bilva fruit told' 
the cock to say. But being a cunning bird who appreciated a good 
dinner as well as any one else be rightly thought that by misinforming 
the old lady she would act on his instructions. As anticipated the 
dinner was^ ^tit with curses and the wily cock had a good feed 

thereof. This sort of thing continued for several days until the old lady 
losing her patience determined to keep watch herself. She sent her 
husband away to do some work in the garden while she lay down on her 
bed and pretended to be asleep. After a while the girl, as usual, issued 
from the fruit and in the midst of her preparations for dinner the old lady 
quietly got up and threw a large bamboo cage over her. 

The old people then adopted the girl who was forbidden to- 
leave the house but was only permitted to weave and spin. It so 
happened that the boys of the town, including the young prince, were in 
the habit of playing every day near this house. [Whenever an opportunity 
occurred the girl would call the prince and ask him to assist her in her 
work. At last the interruptions in his play became so frequent that he 
lost every day. His father the king one day seeing his son sad and 
dejected asked him what the cause was. The boy replied that a certain 
beautiful girl living in the old couple’s house frequently made him do^ 
some work for her and would not allow him to play his game properly. 
It was on this account that he returned home a loser every day. 

On the following morning the king rode away on a visit to the old 
people delermined to see for himself who the girl was and after halting in 
front of the house he called out loudly for a cup of water. The old man 
brought him one but he refused it by flinging away the cup. Then the old 
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i?i^oman brought him out another cup. This also he angrily flung away 
saying, I have not come here lo accept any hospitality from fools like 
you. I will only drink from the cup tendered by the young lady who is 
BOW an inmate of your house. Go and bring her out at once if you do 
not wish to incur my extreme displeasure/' In fear and trembling the 
old woman complied and when the king saw the lovely girl he was af 
once struck by the resemblence she bore to his dear wife iMai Htwe Yai. 
So without saying a word he placed her on his horse and returned to the 
palace. 

On their arrival the lady informed the king that she was no other 
than his real wife, the mother of the young prince and at the same time 
she related to him without any reservation whatsoever the story of her 
persecution by the wicked ogress and her elder daughter who was now 
living as his rightful queen. The king greatly rejoiced to hear this but ^ 
being a very just monarch he summoned the imposter and asked her for 
an explanation. ISlothing daunted the false queen indignantly repudiated 
the allegations against her and stated that the girl whom he had brought 
was none other than an adventuress trying to bring about her ruin. 

The king sat down and thought very hard for a long time. 
But at length he resolved to allow the two claimants to settle their 
dispute by a personal combat. He therefore ordered two swords to be 
brought. The false queen quickly selected the sharper one of the two 
while, the other, relying upon the justness of her case, took up the 
blunter weapon without any murmur. Then the fight began. By some 
mysterious cause the assults of the false queen made no impression what- 
ever on her opponent. On the other hand a ■well directed blow from the 
true queen pierced the breast of the ogress's daughter and killed her out* 
right, 7'hus was the king convinced that she who survived the terrible 
ordeal was his true wife and with due ceremoney she v^as once again 
installed as his rightful queen. 

When the day's festivities were over the king ordered the body of 
the false queen to be cut up into bits. The pieces were then preserved in 
a large jar o{ fermented liquor. After a few days the jar was sealed and 
then sent to the ogress with compliments from the king. When the former 
received it she was highly pleased and openly boasted to her neighbours 
on the advantages of having a king for a son-in-iaw. When the hour 
for dinner came she opened the jar and took out a piece to eat with 
her curry. But her observant younger daughter quickly remarked in 
alarm, Oh mother ! just look at it carefully. Doesn't it resemble the 
finger of my sister? " Nonsense child, you must be dreaming. What 
absurd ideas do get into your head !" so saying she calmly went on with 
her dinner. When another piece was brought out the young girl again 
exclaimed, ** Do look mother this is surely my sisters foot. I well 
remember the position of this is peculiar scar she had on it." ‘Again 
the mother scolded her for her fancies and ordered her to be silent. On 
the third occasion the preserve being very tasty, a large piece was brought 
out. This time the girl jumped up and cried, Oh mother this is surely 
my sister's head. See the arrangement of the hair and earrings sh^ 
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always wore while with us,” Hearing these words the agress became 
dumb with astonishment. She knew it to be a human head but owing to 
the presence of other ingredients she could not quite distinguish the 
features at first. She hastily brought some water and washed the face. 
Then she became convinced that the face she was looking at was none 
ofher than that of ICret Chi Mai her own daughter. Need I tell what 
happened to the ogress after thatf Wjhat does every mother feel when a 
beloved child of hers dies? Even so the wicked ogress felt; but in her case 
the grief and shock was so great that she died in a very short time. Thus 
was virtue rewarded while sin and wickedness met the just punishment 
which always pursues those who are its votaries. 

San Shwe Bu, 

V erse hy G. 'R- Luce, 



CHRONICLE OF THE CITY OF TAGAUNG. 

MS/e shall tell the story of Sulathambhawa atid Mahathambhawa> tKe 
two sons of the Tagaung king; how the taft was made and they, taking 
food and clothing, were set afloat upon the raft. 

THAMBAWKA. 

How shall we spea/k? We shall say naught of the times of 
Kakusandha, Konagamatia and Kassapa the Buddhas; we shall speak 
only of what happened in the era of our Buddha Gbtama. At that time 
the city of Tagaung was known as the Kamboja kingdom^ and the ruler of 
that kingdom was king Thambawka. He had three queens, Hlasandi* 
Thirizaw, and Mekara; and Hlasandi, eldest of the three queens, conceiv-- 
•ed a child. Now king Thambawka regarded not the law of truth, he 
heeded not nor revered the Three Gems, builded not the ten kingly duties^ 
possessed not nor ensued nor recked he aught of virtue, piety* or 
holiness, scorned the practice of meditation, learning, and love. Ther^^ 
fore because he forgot the law of truth, his glory ^nd dominion waned; his 
‘queen broke faith with him and took her pleasure with the Naga king, by 
whom she conceived, Thereafter the two princes were born twins, and^the 
breath of the Nagas had come upon them And because the breath of the 
Nagas had come upon them they were born blind of both eyes; in’d tl^e 
king called the elder Mahathambhawa. and the younger Sulathambhawa* 
He caused a raft to be made and set his two sons afloat. Ere long he was 
only ashamed saying ‘Tf it come to the ears of the kings of divers king^ 
doms and cities, it were a dishonour, a disgrace And his heart was 
broken and he forsook his body and departed, 

HLASANOi ANI) tSB NAGA. 

When he was no more, a king called Bhavinda came to th^ throiie* 
He recked riot nor regarded the ten kingly duties neither btiilded he his 
words ori truth. Therefore he enjoyed prosperity arid the golden throne 
but for one month and ten days, and in Avarririg with the Naga Jcirig 
Bhavinda mi^ht not coriquef but the fs'aga Struck rind slew him thril he 
“died- The kings who ruled after him ruled Only for one itioriili, tw'ri 
moriths, tori days. After one month, two months, ten days they died* 
thus the Naga prince Punapararita, ^ounger brother of Bhufidatthdi 
.mitiiSief of /Oattharattfta kiiig of the Nagas, Carrie to the world of men riritl 
twisting his way into the holloW of the palace post he reigned Sfeven 
with the queen HlUsaridi. 

THi: COMING OF THE NAGANAlNG. 

Now while the Naga prince Punaparanta reigned* a youth from at 
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the Krahniin village sojourned at Taxilawith his teacher studying the arts. 
'He Studied full three yearsi and these were the arts he learned. In all 
one year be learned but a single word. When another year came round 
he^ learned another word; and again he studied yet another year. These 
were the words he studied for full three years; Frequent questions^ 
beget answers '’j Frequent goings take one far^*, ‘‘ (Sleep not nor 
slumber and you will live Iong^^ These three words he studied for three^ 
years, and so he left his teacher and returned. 

As he journeyed by the way he entered a village and made quest 
and question. Thereby he learned the custom and speech o,f the village 
and country, and with this knowledge he came up the river Irrawaddy.. 
Thus he came upstream, one day, two days, three days, four days, five 
days, six days, seven days, eight days; and frequent goings took him far 
and he reached the town Onbaung that leans on Mount Mali. In that 
town he tarried resting for one day, two days- 

While thus he tarried resting, the people of that town and the 
villagefol'k were whispering together. What were they wdiispering? — 
** In ail our kingdom of Kamboja Thintawe there is none to enjoy the 
umbrella and the throne. None save the queen ! When thus they spaike 
he questioned them three times saying “Hath your king of Kamboj?* 
Thintawe gone forth into the forest? Or hath he set forth to battled 
Wherefore is he not here? And the towms people and villagefolk repliea 
dead’’. Again the prince asked them “Wherefore is he dead?.’' 
They answered “ Queen Hlasandi is joined in union with the Naga king' 
And whensoever a son of man become king, the Naga king striketh and 
slayeth him. One for a month, one for ten days, only for seven days or 
eight they enjoyed prosperity on the ihrone. Thereafter died the man- 
king because the Naga king struck and slew him. Five and thirty is the 
tale of kings who have died- And because the Naga king struck and 
slew them and they died oft. there is no king to enjoy the prosperit}^ of 
the umbrella and the ihrone 

The youth thought in his heart I will go and be king! And he 
bathed his body and cleansed it; bowed down and did obeisance 
worshipping the Three Gems, his great grandparents, grandfather, grand- 
mother, mother and father, the spirits who keep watch and ward over the 
great religion, the spirits who keep watch and ward over cities and border 
villages, spirits of unbrella-shaded thrones, umbrella-shaded beds; and so 
turning his face towards the Isle of Pruppavideha he came to the king- 
dom of Kamboja Thintawe. 

Now on his way thither he came to a large village Konthathaungsun^ 
where of old the coming Buddhas sported and made merry what time they 
were true golden sheldrakes. Entering that village the fair youth abode:,, 
beneath a great banyan tree alone- While thus he tarried the young ’ 
maidens of the country town all richly dight and comely in ornaments and,, 
raiment of many colours, came dancing gaily as they were going to see a. 
festival, andio! they were singing in concert this prophetic song: “ Inv.. 
all our kingdom of Kamboja Thintawe is none to enjoy the prosperity of 
the umbrella and the throne. None save the queen !’“ Hearing these 
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words the fair youth besought them saying ‘‘ Good peopiej when ye say 
that in your kingdom of Kamboja Thintawe there in no king to enjoy the 
prosperity otf the gold umbrella and the throne, none save the queen 
Hlasandi, how mean ye ? Hath your king of Kamboja gone forth into the 
forest, or hath he set •forth to battle? Wherefore is there no king?** 
Thrice he asked, and the folk answered “ He is dead/’ “Wherefore is he 
dead?’^ he asked again. The queen is joined with the Naga, and 
whenever a man becometh king he is struck and slain by the Naga king. 
One .for a month, one for ten days, only for seven days or eight they 
reigned on the throne; then they were struck and slain by the Naga king. 
Five and thirty are the man-kings who have died. And because they 
have ever died being struck and slain by the Naga king, there is no king 
to enjoy the prosperity of the gold umbrella and the throne/’ The fair 
prince thought in his heart “ I will go and be king !” 

What were the folk saying? — “White, blue, dusky, yellow — he 
Cometh from the south — the future king, son of a good man and true- 
Aye may he win the victory, the victory !*’ 'So the maidens prophesied, and 
the prince sounded and besought them saying O mothers, how comes 
it that in the kingdom of Kamboja Thintawe there is no king to enjoy 
the prosperity of the umbrella and the throne?’' Thus he entreated them, 
and the village maidens said King Thambawka, ruler of our kingdom 
of Kamboja Thintawe, floated alive his two blind sons in a raft on water- 
And he said ‘ It were unfit, unseemly, yea verily a dishonour, a disgrace 
for it even to come to the ears of kings of the divers kingdoms. It were 
a poor thing, alas ! if all the kings were to hear.’ And his heart broken 
incontinent and he forsook his body and vanished. And the kings who 
reigned after him enjoyed the prosperity of the golden throne only a 
month, ten days, seven days, and because they died oft, now only queen 
Hlasandi is merry with the Naga on the golden throne. Five and thirty 
is the tale of kings struck and slain by the Naga king. And now there- 
is none to enjoy the prosperity of the golden throne, for they live in fear 
of that Naga king. Now these are the words uttered and proclaimed by 
the masters of white magic and black : ‘ The future king ’ they cry, 

^ who is able to kill the Naga king, cometh from due south on the ^ull 
moon day of Tabaung.’ This day is the thirteenth waxing of Tabaung. The 
day alter tomorrow cometh the future king, even he w^ho shall conquer 
the Naga and enjoy the throne.’’ Again the villagers said5“ Fair youth,, 
the day after tomorrow we also go to the city of Kamboja Thintawe to see 
the festival, prithee come wdth us-’’ The future king made promise saying 
It is well.” 

HE BECOMES KING. 

That night Sakra came to him and said Prince ! Fair prince ! Thou* 
surely art he who shall rule and govern the kingdom of Kamboja Thintawe 
from tomorrow early. Early tomorrow morning” said he “ piithee go* 
with me.’* The prince answered “ It is well.** Next morning betimes 
Sakra came with his fairy horse and fairy raiment and went ahead wUIy 
ihe prince in human guise. Thus the prince and Sakra reached the foot 
a great banyan tree near the city of Kamboja, and there Sakra gave the 
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fairy raiment and horse unto the prince saying ‘‘ See herei fair prince ! I 
pray thee, tafce this raiment and my horse and let me go meantime where I 
have need. Fair prince, I will return at noon. And if I come not again, 
wear thou the raiment, mount the horse and go to see the festival." So 
he Vanished. 

Now as soon as noon was in the zenith the people of Komboja 
shouted " Victory I Victory !’’ and suddenly the whole town was rn an 
uproar- The prince hearing the shouts and outcry of the whole town, put 
on the fairy raiment and ornaments and mounting the horse made haste 
and entered the city. And because it was a fairy horse he thrice circled 
the palace keeping it on his right, and dismounting from the fairy horse 
fee ascended the palace. Then when they saw the prince the host of 
ministers and people bowed down their heads and having done obeisknce 
they gave him in marriage to queen HlaSandi. 

AND SLAYS THE NAGA. 

At nightfall, when he had ended speech and counsel with the minis- 
ters, they returned fach to his home and the prince lay down to sleep on the 
golden bed. Then Sakra came again and taking the guise of a man he 
said to the prince " O prince, be mindful and forget not the words thy 
teacher taught thee. Prince 1 Prince:!" he .said ‘‘Arise! Make quest and 
question. Why sleCpest thou?" Thus Sakra aroused him and vanished 
away. And the prittce rose suddenly ftom the bed whereon he slept all 
richly dight with the seven gems, and stepping down therefrom he asked 
queen Hlasa&di " O queeh, how many were the kings who reigned in this 
gojdeh palace Ohe After another ?’’ And the queen said/' The kjng^ wfeq 
eei^hed in this gOlden place were five arid thirty.’’ And she said ‘‘ pThosp 
Mngs enjoyed the prosperity o&the golden throne but for one month, ten 
d!a|S, seven days, eight days." Then the prince asked " O queen, five and 
thirty kings enjoyed the prosperity of the golden throne but for one month, 
ten days, seven days, eight days- Surely their time of reigning was not 
long. W,hy so? That five anp thirty kings should die hath no show nor 
lilcellhood. ‘ Tis a dishonour, a disgrace, And none save thou, O queen, 
oarisl rede the matter.” Buf the queeri abode silent. Now the prince was 
fain to know what happened to those kings, arid he asked the queen again 
and yet again. So at the last the queen iriade answer saying " O prince, 
thus it is and not otherwise- The Naga who lives in the hollow pillar of the 
central palactes where now thou takesf solace, lord of the golden throne, — 
fee taketh the guise of man and honoureih me and loyeth me, and when- 
ever a son of man ascendeth the throne and ham his pleasure, the Naga is 
jealous and he striketh and slayeth him. Thus five and thirty kings in 
all have died." And as she spake the prince laid it to heart thinking 
“ Because the queen and the Naga plotted deceitfully an‘d cotrip'aissed it, 
these kings have died." .And again he asked the queen. "O queen doth 
the Naga corne daily or doth he come but seldom ? I would know the tiirie 
when he cometh.’’ Yet again he asked her and she said ‘‘ Great fcih|r, 
the time of the Naga’*s coming is this: he cometh at midnight. A’nd'Wheri^he 
cometh, cometh a soft breeze with a small raiii. Neither conieth hb every 
■day but once only in seven days. It is now the seventh day, he will' come 
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tomorirow/’^' .Said* the prince again O queen, Nagas and men' are n^t 
alike in kind. Take heed and know that if other kingdoms, towris arid 
villages hear that man and Naga live in union it will be a dishonouri a 
disgrace. Howbeit,. O queen, tell me how I must plan the capture of the 
Naga/’ Thus straitly questioned the queen replied : Great king, cut 
thou the . trunk of a plantain tree according to thy length as thou sleepest 
in Bed, and make it iin th}^ likeness as if thou, my young lord, art sleeping 
on the bed'.' ‘ Cover it with three folds' of white cloth, and keeping a,n oil-. 
lamp, burning at the head stand thou, my yoiipg lord, out of danger hold- 
ing thy sword. When the Naga cometh he will strike at the figure on 
the'Bed'; and when he striketh his Jangs will catch in the cloth, and while 
thus’ he’' is enlVngled thou ma 3 '-est cut and slay him with thy sword. * 

'Even as the queen said, the prince, when daylight was come., wrap- 
ped a piantain trunk with white cloth so that it looked like himself sleep- 
ihg on the bed, and kept an oiMamp burning, And be abode in sile^ceJ^ 
sword in hand, under the taza^mg fycUthad* And when the hour was 
co'rae'tbe Naga, seeing the plantain trunk m the semblance of a prince 
on^iihe bed, deemed it venly the prince, and he was swollen with pride and 
wrath. From the likeness of a Nkiga he changed into that of asnake ani^ 
struck. his wrath the fangs of the Naga were caught in the white- 
cl, bth 'spread , over the plantain trunks and while the white cloth , and he 
wisfe’ entangled the , prince cut him with his sword into three parts. 
Thereafter he lifted up his voice and cried I have conquered V Apd. 
all the ' ministers and people came running in haste every man to the 
palace’. And the prince told them 1 have conquered the Naga. And 
he cut the 'Naga into three parts and kept them in the palace; and the folk 
held festival and made .merry for full seven days. 

• THE QUEEN'S RIDDLE. : 

Nbw’the queen still yeaxmed after the Naga, and she gave a xhousand 
Coins for his skin to be peeled. Again she gave an hundred coins for it 
to* be stitched. But though she paid a thousand coins for the peeling and 
an-hundred for the stitching, yet her heail was not loosened but aye she 
yearned' foT the Naga. Then the queen bethought her how the prince- 
might die. ' She' said “ The prince and 1 will hide a riddle between us. 
Prince 1*^ she cried “ if thou canst solve it within seven days, slay me. If 
thou canst 'iiot solve it, let’ me slay thee.” So they spake and hid a 
riddle betw^een them. How hid they the riddle? ** Peeled with "a 
thousand— stitched with an hundred ”“-thus they hid the riddle* 

The prince, though he thought to solve the riddle hidden by the 
queen, could not solve it. Thinking and pondering on the riddle for six 
days'he made the circuit of bis kingdom. And he said ‘‘ Albeit I think 
and ponder l cannot find the word/' And he made a solemn vow saying" 
‘‘ May I ’ find one to answer it ; arid he went to the riverport. Then- 
holding'his food- bundle and sword in his right hand he made a solerriri 
vow saying If verily I shall find an answer to the riddle, may now* the^ 
sword and food bundle rise straightway from the water and reach my hand;,! 
And he dropped them into the water. -Now when' he dropped them 
sank forthwith into the wdtef, and tarrymg thus bht an instant ' they Tbser 
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^nd entered once .more intQ the j)nnce*.$ hand* 

THE COMING OF THE KING^S PARENTS. 

Now the prince’s mother and father said* “ Our son ever since he was 
fifteen years old hatfi been at Taxila, and having learnt the art? froni his 
teacher at Taxila for full three years hath not returned home.*' And 
hearing that he had gone up country they came after from the Brahinih 
village, meaning to follo'w and make search for him. When they entered 
the town of Malitaungsun and hearkened to the news, lo ! (he townsfolk 
were saying among themselves : A young prince, some twenty years of 
.age, from the Brahmin village, who hath returned from studying at 
Taxiia, hath felain the Naga in the kingdom of Kamboja Thintawe and 
Ibecorae king. And now the king and queen are hiding a riddle between 
them for a wager. '' When the princes parents heard thereof they thought 
Verily it is our son," and leaving the town of Malitaungsun they reached 
Inpauk at th^ foot of a mountain on the river bank below the great city of 
Kamboja Thintawe. 

Now they were sore tired, and untying the bundle of food they had 
.brought they ate. And as they ate, Sakra taking the guise of crows male 
and female abode not near nor far from the place wheie the old couple 
were eating. When they had finished their meal they divided the bundle 
of food into three parts and gave away one part. And the two crows ate 
their fill; and having eaten, the female crow said Husband, we have 
oaten well today, for ^andpapa and aunt have fed us. But where shall 
we eat tomorrow?” Then the male crow answered : Wife, in the king- 

dom of Kamboja 'rhintawe king and. queen have spoken a wager, and 
th^ prince will lose, for he cannot solve the queen’s riddle and she will slay 
him* Therefore we shall eat our Thus he said, and his wife asked 

him : ^^Husband how have the king and queen hidden their riddle?” /Said 
he “ The riddle is this : Peeled with a thousand — stitched with an hun- 
dred. Even about the Naga's skin hath the queen twisted and hidden a 
riddle so cunningly that the prince cannot think of it, but the queen 
ineaneth to slay him”. Thus said the male crow to the female. After 
the words she. spake the place is still known as Htiluga; the ancients 
« ailed it Kyisokya. 

As soon as they heard the crows* words the prince’s mother and 
father tarried not a moment but came on in haste. It was even as the 
prince dallied among his minions at the riverport, that he met them. 
And seeing them he wept, ifor he had not met them for a long whiles 
And his parents said : Good son, weep nor. V\^hy dalliest thou thus in 

the company of young people at the riverport? Father and mother,, try 
as I may I cannot solve the riddle hidden betwixt me and the queen* 
Therefore must I even dally with young people at the riverport". His 
j'^arents said : Why art thou anxious? We will unravel the riddle ye have 
liid. Only . return to thy golden palace^. And as they said they gat 
•^hem home with the prince to the golden palacew 
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THE SOLVING OF THE RIDOLE. 

Early next morning when they had come to the palace he called the- 
executioner with the unflinching hand together with the folk and ministers^ 
and conferred with them in the presence off the queen saying : It is now 
seven days, I will unravel the riddle hidden betwixt me and thee 
** Great king.’^ quoth she unravel it ! ‘‘ The riddle hidden by thee, O* 

queen, is this : Peeled with a thousand — stitched with an hundred. Andi 
the interpretation is this: it is even the Naga*s skin. Lot the queen 
hath given a thousand for the peeling of the Naga’^s skin and an hundred 
for the stitching thereof. This is the word, and this only. Thou, my 
queen, hast plotted my death ! She and the Naga dwelt in union together 
for full seventeen years* Because olf her and the Naga, five and thirty 
kings have enjoyed the umbrella and the throne. If this is all, thy doings- 
alas ! thou must have long journeyings in samsara. Therefore this day 
have I unravelled the queen^s riddle. Executioners with the unflinching 
hand, mete ye justice ! And they meted it. 

When they cut open her womb and looked, lo ! there was an embryO' 
therein, human from head to waist, and a Naga from the waist down-' 
wards. The human part they todk and kept it pressed under a log 
beneath a big mango tree west of Tonng^ Myohaung. Hence they call it 
the Tonhpi Naga, The other part they put in a box and pressing it 
between two forks of cl6ft bamboo they set it afloat in water* And the 
people off Hkatdkkon town stopped the box and saved it and when they 
opened it and looked inside they saw the Naga pressed within a roasting- 
stick; and taking it out they went round showing it to the villagers. 
Therefore Hkatakkon is now called Kahnyat, because of the iNaga they 
found pressed in a. roasting-stick. And Pathamaw is now known as 
Hingamaw. The place where the crows* talk was overheard is known as 
Htiluga. The kingdom of Kamboja Thihtawe is known as Tagaung^ 
because there was but one. Naga. The prince, because he was great in 
glory, might, and dominion, is know as king Zinathiri-thadotha-naganaing. 

TA.GAXJNG. 

Before he came to the throne five and thirty kings were struck and 
slain by the Naga king. Counting these who died and were not Oif borie 
royal, all the tale of kings in the kingdom of Kamboja ThiiitaWe was twcK 
hundred threescore and five. Tagaung Kamboja kingdom was first built 
and garnished in the lime of Kakusandha the Buddha. Th^ name of the 
first kingdom was the great kingdom df Thanthara. It was not till later 
that it was known as the kingdom of Kamboja Thintawe. 

THE COMIING OF THE PALACE POST. 

At that time Thifigabatta reigned. He had three queens, Nandadevh 
Sunandadevi, and Pattad'evi. Nandadevi queen of the south palace bad on& 
^on only, prince Thuta; and because this prince was exceeding great in 
glory, dominion, and power, the town must needs be enlarged : one mite 
to the south, one to the north, two to the east, two the west. The numb^^ 
of gates was thirty Jour. The palace site had also to be changed* Then 
ihe palace post for building the palace must needs be sought fii Mr 
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Minyekyetthun, Thirivantana', Mt. GandappiiV'Mt. Upaw, and Mt, 
A^'ithagara. There were two fisheries at Mt GAndappa- Q.ne was 500 twin 
wide; there, were three big rodjcs. The fishery .to the north, of laung-in 
was 600 by 500 twin wide and 60 cubits in depth. The post was obtained 
from Taung-in, near the bandc. It, Was too cubits in girth, 15010 height; 
So men were employed in cutting ft, .130 men .in preparing the way^ , 

? It was brought down to Nadaungkya stream. It tarried long. oH the 
lop of the mount; only after sixteen days did it descend into the stream. 
Because it descended by means of a log placed beneath it, the place was 
'known as Tonhkin. Where the timber descended a good road was made, 
■for it made a road as it passed; because the road was good the place was 
called Nankauk. It was a goodly golden palace post, drawn by by 
•1737 men; and so the place was known as Santaung or Zettaung. While 
the 1737 raen were dragging it, the tip of the timber trembled; tbefefore 
fhe place was known as Thittontaw or ;Sittontaw. From where the timber- 
tip trembled as far as Hkawlepinsi the way was known as Hkawlegwa. 
From H'kawdegwa it reached Chaunggyi-pyaungpyan ; thence it reached 
Tonhkan. Because they put logs for fear the palace post should fall to 
the ground, the place was called Tonhkan. After a month and sixteen 
days it arose from Tonhkan town. The palace post stayed there because it 
-wmuld not go- So they built a town there and settled iW it was not a town 
'of brick but of earth From Tonhkan they came to NattawkyauppOn. And 
the palac post would not follow for it desired a reward ; therefore it went 
not but abode. The reward it desired was this ; it wished to remain covered 
•Vith white cloth ; and it would not follow when they dragged it. There- 
fore they put a knot of cotton and a hank of cotton because they ’ had hd 
■white cloth, a nd so the name of the village was Ghihtwe. After Cfii'htwe 
willage it rested -six nights and seven days at the village of Wabotaung- 
deppansauk. Thence they came down stream along the Kyauttan stream, 
And thought to cross the Namaw river at the ford from’Mt. Taungywa to 
Nyaungbinku. But the masters of white magic and ‘black declared that 
the golden palace post stopped because it desired an offering of gold and 
.silver and a gift of the goods they had with them ; for it said I have been 
found at ,Mt. Gandabba; and now he who Oath brought me eastyirard, Nga 
Thawhkd, son of the headman of Kyauk-o village hath nOt received for 
his solace ' one jot of glory nor teward.” When thus they spake the king 
,g4ve gifts to Nga Thawkfe ; for the village of Kyauk-o was great, having 
"1700 houses. He caused an hundred pieces of gold and an hundreb 
pieces of silver’ to be offered to the golden palace post ; thereafter he ’gave 
the gold and silver he had offered, tO Nga Thawke ruler of K'yauk-o. 
After these offerings to the royal :timbec< the; golden: palace post without 
.a man touching it dragged itself t > the village of Thwekyauk-kansek. At 
'first there had been 1737 men fo drag it; but after the -village' of,’ 'Thwe*- 
kyaukkansek it went drawn only by 1000 men.. Only 700 men bel '4 the 
rope: 300 merely followed, striking and blowing, instruments of ‘music, witli 
■dancing and singing. Thw^yauk village had only. 706 houses.,, I From 
Thwejkyauk it was drawn -to Ngayin village.- Thence the golden, palace 
-post would not follow. They ..fought younsel of the masters , of , while 
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jmagic and black who said O king, c it is w^eary and would fain rest a 
month.’' 'So king Thuta passed one month holding a joyful festival .with 
jewelled elephants, jewelled horses, actors, and them who strike or blow 
instruments of music. He offered each of the seven gems to the golden 
palace post. From Ngayin village they drew it to Sunth’aik village where 
they rested till noon. When they reached Inma village near the nv^r 
Irrawaddy they tarried holding festival for one whole month, and ushered 
not in the palace post till the full . moon day of Tabaung. Then thpugh 
they were minded to usher it in from the east it /followed not, neither from 
the west, nor from the north. Only from the- south-east corner would it 
follow them. The pit for the palace post was dug at noon on Wednesday 
the full moon of of Tabaung. When they began to dig the pit a ram 
of seven gems fell. 

THE QUEENS OF THAMADI, 

The golden palace was a year and ten months in building. The 
king was ninety seven years old when he changed his body. When the 
father died before the palace was j&nished, his son Thamadi became king. 

, His queens were vSuvannadevi queen of the north palace, Suvannapimba, 
and Padumadevi. Suvannadevi was of noble birth, her parents of ogre 
race. Suvannapimba was found at the foot of a sayi tree. vShe was born 
of heat and moisture, not of man; she was fulfilled with the five elements 
of beauty. Padumapimba was gotten from a lotus flower; she had no 
parents. For a hunter seeing a lotus growing in a, pond looked daily upon 
it. One day .he went to pluck it. Now it is the nature .of lotuses to be in 
bud one day and in blossom one day; three days is the wonted time for 
the budding and the blossoming. But this lotus had not'blossomed by tlVe 
seventh day. So the hunter went and looked, and lo ! ‘the lotus flower was 
big-— bigger than alllotus flowers and more beautiful. That lotus stalk 
; he took to a hermit living in a hollow on Mt. Gandabba at iNUnyfe-kyetthun, 
who kept, it safe in a lotus jar. And the lotus faded not nor yawned. 
When the tenth raonth was come and the birth-hour ripe, the stalk of the 
bud bent down; fro rn the lotus jar. and from the bud a babe descended, a 
girl descended from the lotus chamber. And the hermit took her up and 
nourished her. He made a solemn vow saying “ Let milk flow ..from my 
rforefinger apd, thumb.’* And even as he vowed milk flowed therefroth, 
and with the milk he suckled, the child. When she was fifteen- years old 
the hermit Jkept her at a fair distance from his cell, and , guardian spirits 
jof the mountain taking the forms of men kept watch over her daily, seven 
each night. . ; . . 

At that time accprding to his past karma it befell that king Thamadi 
juler of the kingdom of Kamboja went for Sport in the forest at the foot of 
*Mt. Gandabba. : And he saw herj and beholding her he asSked i ‘‘ Lady^ 
whither ipRi'pnts gone ? Ai‘t thou alone in the forest?**'. Padum- 

apuppha answered: “ my mother is -the .lotus flower, my. father is the 
hermit.*' So the king visited the hermit to enquire further; who seeing 
the king coming asked him: Grver erf charity, O kfng, ’whither gbesC 
thou ? *’ The king spake into his par ‘‘. Master,. I have come to visit thee’L 
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The hermit answered “ It is well”. Then the king asked : “ This lovely 
daughter in thy cell-“0 master, whence is she ? I see not her parents, 
.Whence is she? ’* The hermit answered i “A hunter came and offered nie a 
lotus flower, and I took and kept it ; and when the hour was come I heard: 
the cry of a little girl from within the lotus bud, and when I, looked therein 
I took up the babe and nourished her. Milk flowed from my forefinger and 
I gave her to drink, and so 1 have kept and fostered her. Doth the king, 
giver of charity, desire her ? ” And the king said ” Yea He answered : 

” If thou wouldst have my daughter and wilt make her queen and cherish 
her, then take her.” And the king promised even so, and descending 
from the hermit’s ' room he went to the cell where Padumapuppha abode 
and besought her saying '' I pray thee, come with me to our kingdom.*’ 
And she said O king, if thou wouldst have me, first visit my father with’ 
the five acts of worship.” Thus she spake, and king Thamadi went with . 
her to the hermit’s monastery with rare parched rice of gold and silver,, 
golden robes, and the seven jewels; and when they had worshipped, 
Padumapuppha spake; “Father and lord! I must even now follow the 
king because thou, my father, hast given me away. If ever I am in dire ■ 
need and think of thee, mayst thou come to me. If ever I long for thee, 
may I reach thee”. Thus she besought him and departed. So the king 
returned to his kingdom with the queen, and when they reached the 
palace he kept her even as a queen. 

At that time he set Suvannadevi on his right hand and Suvann- 
apuppha* on his left, and riding his chariot made the circuit of his 
realm. Now an . upland farmer found a lovely babe beneath a big sayi 
tree near Shwekya-ln, north of the kingdom ; and he and his wife |fcept and 
nourished her. What time the king made the circuit of bis kingdom she 
was o-f age, and lo ! the chariot stopped even before the farmer’s house; 
for such is the might of mutual prayer and karma. The (farmer and his 
wife seeing the king exclaimed; ” He is come to take our daughter!” And.^ 
the fair damsel stepped not down from the house but tarried at the door 
gazing. And the king saw her, even Suvannapuppha, and he was filled 
with love for her insomuch that his hair stood on ehd and he stood stock* 
still even as the chariot swung round. Then the king called the farmer 
and his wife and asked them : ” Gat ye twain this damsel by conception 
in the womb, or was she given by Sakra and the spirits? ” The old- 
couple answered ‘‘ We gat her not by conception in the womb but of 
Sakra ’s giving ”. So the king entreated them saying “ Give her to me. 

I will treat her even as a queen”. They answered and said “ Take her”. 
And the king honoured them with the seven gems and departed mounting 
the chariot with his three queens* Suvannadevi he set in |front, Padum- 
apuppha on the right hand, Suvannapuppha on the left. Now Suvanna-- 
puppha fell ill of a pox and lost her right eye. And one day the king: 
beholding her smiled. Therefore she was sOVe ashamed irtsomuch that, 
her heart was broken and she changed her body. 


* Fadufaapuppha ? 
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fiuvannadevi had one son only. When the father was no more, liis 
-^on prince Santarit ascended the throne* King .Santarit ministered to the 
great religion ; to this end he sailed down country. At Myedu he dug 
^arth and built a town. Padumapuppba had one son only 5 to his younger 
brother the king gave the name Theinthahkin Thadoyanaing. He found- 
«ed Hkintha west of Myedu building forts of brick, of wood, and of earth. 
He entrusted his daughter to his uncle for one year nine months and three 
days, and returning to his kingdom of Kamboja Tliintawe he reigned 
i three years. In his desire to minister io the religion he crossed the 
Irrawaddy and ministered near Namaw to the east. He journeyed with a 
■force of elephants and horses, and by this way he went. 

He tarried at Palawnanthaw hill. Thence he arose and went by the 
hig village of Hngettaw. From Thwekyauk village, built by Nga Kaw 
-of Taungpohla and his wife, he levied 13O trusty men, from Hpettaung 
.town 3,000 trusty men, from Thawkyin-o village j,Ooo men each with a 
jar, from Chaungtha brick and walling. Thence he went by Yeshingyi 
..and tarried at Yatha to see that place, and because he praised and extolled 
iit saying It is an open and pleasant spot/’ Yatha is still known as 
Pwinlan. Thei'e he built for seven days; and purposing to make brick 
the king demanded the bricks at Min village, Htcintaw village and Kyisa, 
'i.vhich they kept for the making of a reservoir. To his demand they 
-answered O king, benefactor of the religion, be pleased to take it.’’ 
Having obtained the present of brick he gave them Thagara, ihe state- 
elephant he was riding. Because he gave them a good elephant Yatha 
Htantaw is known as Hsingaing. 

He was minded to build a great gu of gold at Kan~u. And he sat 
pensive on the howdah; he sat pensive with his face to the north. He 
built and established a great golden gu and dedicated an ordination hall ; 
he. built it in the 29th year of the religion after the lord’s Parinirvana^ 
He built a gu at Yatha Htantaw also. Moreover he gave a she-elephant 
to Hpettaung. These are the trustees of the great gu and the boundaries 
-of the land ’ — 

East ; — Ending in the lake, Onhne hill at the foot of Mt* Sadwin. 

West : — Konyo* 

South : — Thayettawpaungbin. 

West : — ^fjhauppinchon Insauk. 

Marth :-?^Kanhpya Leppansi. 

He offered by pouring ’waterdrops a chapter of nine men to look after 
.and repair the two pagodas and ordination hall. These are their 
names 


Nga Hpyo 
jSlga Nyo 
Nga Mtun 
Nga Aung 


Nga Pe 
Nga Kaw 
Nga Hla 
Nga San 


Nga Kawhla 

These men king Santarit offered pouring waterdrops from a golden 
Ikettle* AM who worked or lived in the pagoda precinctsi land or water, 
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were constrained to pay land-revenue; each must- send in thirty baskets oF 
paddy. r , 

King Santarit roamed the kingdorn and returned. Goings by; 
Namaw he moved eastward and returned. He reached Ngayintin village^- 
and thence Bawlon, Binhwfe, Pansauk, Htantaw, and Thekhlit. And he. 
forgat, and passed one night at Ot-htot; therefore it was called Ontaik. 
And because he forgat and passed one night there, it was called Thekhlit. 
Thence he reached the country village of Thayfechiwun. . After such 
travel tiie king was sore tired and 5 aid himself down. The place where- 
he laid himself down was known as Mintabii. 'Fhence he came to Indaing— 
tha. Seeing the king come to Indainglba the village-headman, sat on 
the cart together with the king; because he stayed on the cart the place- 
was known as TTIfebaw. From Indaingtha he reached Pinion village 
which was known as Pinhauk. When the king came from Pinhauk 
to Chihtwe a woman with a knot of cotton ran down from her house and, 
fled; therefore Kyaussayit hilvl was called Chihtwe. After Kyaussayit 
hilil the king slept in Kontha field at the village of Inbinhla. While ■ 
thus he slept rain fell at night, and a cocoanur came floating with, 
the hill water to Kontha field; therefore it was called Onmyaw. . From 
Kontha field he reached the stream Ye-e; thence he reached the big village - 
of Chaungtha. At Chaungtha he felt stiff in his limbs and stretching out 
his legs he rolled them from side to side and folded them; therefore was 
that called the stream of Zin. Measuring the water in Ye-e. -stream he 
found that Chaungtha was one ywegyi higher; and it was known as 
vSinywetha. After Chaungtha he stopped at Tonhkan town. Thence he 
went to the big village of Chaungtha; where he tarried. 

Thereupon the guardian spirits of the hill and the guardian spirits of 
the stream might not linger but taking the form of men they went into 
the king's presence. \nd the king ihoughr ! “ I will go to Mt. Gandabba 
and plant on Mt. Gandabba my throne and its umbrella, my bed and its * 
umbrella.'' The spirits knowing his thought looked with eyes of spirits . 
to see if they could stop the king- They saw that they would not be able 
to vStop him and they knew why even because he was so^ great and. 
glorious and fuIJ'of dominion and power; therefore he would not bow his., 
head to the spirits, but th^ spirits would have to bow their heads to him. 
And the spirit himself, guardian of Mt Gandabba, took a flower-offering 
and assuming the form of man he spake to the king ‘‘ It is too far, so 
many ta distant* Village after village the chain of villages is toD long.” 
Thus spake the guardian spirit of Ml. Gandabba, and he gave the flower- 
offering to the king. But the king made answer : ‘ Man, I wish to climb 
Mt. Gand bba and see the stump of the palace post cut by my-ifather* ,1 
mean to go.*' When thus he spake two young spirits said;^‘ Mt, Gand- 
abba hath four storeys '^the great Mt Ganda on the top o| Mt. 'Gandabba 
hath a great rock mat on Ine way. The shape of the mount is even as a 
mountain turned upside down, Hike a hollow cup j.( -O king, chariots . 
cannot go, nor elephants nor, horses. . The way is hard.” The king ia 
answer questioned them: “ Ye say so, but have.ye ever been there?/)' They ■ 
replied In our father s timer when, the ^golden :p;al 9 ..Ge-post- was.cut, ;qpip 
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father was amongst the number. They could not have brought down the 
palace post, had not the guardian spirits of the mountain all joined to» 
help them. If thou believe us not, O king, send youths to enquire. 
And the king asked: ** Lives any who was present what time the palace 
post was cut? Then a young spirit said “ My father was there. He 
is even now amongst us.*' Call thy father at once.^^ So they caused a 
young spirit to take the guise of an old man. He came, and the king, 
asked him : ** Old mani how high is this mountain ? It is high, O 
king. And the shape of the mountain is like a hollow cup, with three 
tiers. There are three great rock-mats on the way. It is a big mountain. 
One must needs climb face upwards. The mountain is like a hollow 
cup. iMt. Gandabba to the north, Mr. Gantara to the south, the garden 
of forest flowers to the east, Mt. Shwe to the west. These four, 
mountains are ten thousand miles apart. There are two fisheries also; 
the two fisheries are two miles apart. The post fell with its top east of 
the south fishery, and its base towards the south west. 1 myself had to- 
cut it. The way thither is hard.*' Thus he spake:to the king, and the 
king believed him and went not to Mt. Gandabba. Because the spirits 
came imploring him and giving him flowers, that stream is known as 
Nappan to this day. 

From that stream he turned back and went to Lanku town. From 
I/anku he turned back to Namawna, and passing along Namawna crossed 
to Hpettaung town. While he tarried at Hpettaung he went to Shauttaw 
Ingyi and called the head man saying “ Here is a village where a town 
should be built. The slopes are broad and pleasant. The ground also 
is tender and young’'. Thus the king praised and extolled it and planted 
there the flower gracing his ear, and it was called Pannyotaung village. 
He dwelt at Kongyi* shauttaw, calling Nga Yi, and reigned there for three 
years* And when (king Santarit had reigned till he was six score years- 
of age, he departed changing his body. 

THE BLIND TWINS. 

His son Hpottharaja sat on the throne and reigned seventeen years, 
King Hpottharaja's son was Thadosinya. lhadosinya’s son was king 
Thombawka; bis son was Tbadosintu. Thadosintu regarded not the four 
truths; because he laclved truth the water-Naga dwelt in union with the 
queen. Even after the queen had conceived two princes, she abode in 
union with the Naga, and the Naga's breath passed upon the two unborn' 
princes so that the sight of their two eyes vanished, and when th^ seventh 
day was come they were born. Thus because they were born blind the 
king made a raft and setting the tw’o brothers thereon he floated them on 
water. So the two brothers were set afloat, and eating the food and 
curry made ready for them they journeyed, knowing not night nor. day. 

While thus they floated they were caught whirling in an eddy at the 
overhanging acacia tree close to Mount Minwun. The ogress dwelling in 
a hollow of the mountain seized the raft and kept it tied to the acacia rooti 
Now at first when the two princes ate their food, they took no more than 
enough and it sufficed. But one day the ogress put in her hand and ate, 
and so the food sufficed them not. And the two princes bethought them ^ 
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Brother,*^ said the elder each day we have had enough to eat- To-day* 
we have not had enough, W.hat shall we do? And during the meal the 
elder brother groping after the band of the younger asked; “ Brother, is 
this thy hand?” ^^Nay'^ said he. Grasping therefore the ogress’ hand 
be held it, and covering her with his sword he asked “ Whose hand is 
this?’’ The ogress answered It is mine Who art thou? ” he asked* 

I am the ogress guardian of the hill ” she said. Thou art qf an hairy 
race So saying he drew his sword and as he was about lo kill her the 
ogress said ‘‘Strike me not, I pray, I will set free your raft. I will cure you, 
princes twain, so that ye receive your sight- Kill me not, I pray”. ‘‘Tush! 
ogress, thou sayest this only to escape our hands. How canst thou cure 
us ii it be the result of our karma in a former life? ’’ Thus they spake to 
the ogress, but she said ‘‘ O princes twain, fear ye not at all. Give me 
water from the sword in your hand. I will take a great oath When 
thus the ogress spake the two princes uttered a great oath and dipping the- 
sword in water they caused her to drink the water. Thereupon they asked 
Shall we be free in seven days?” She answered Not in seven days 
will ye be free. The cure will take three or four. And the herb is not 
here. I cannot apply it until the seventh day is come”. When thus she 
.said they set the young ogress free, and she untied and loosed the raft. 
Then straightway she went to the seven-piled mountain ranges of 
Thattaraban and to the seven-piled seven ridged heights of Thifa, and 
making a cone out of a rosempple leaf she begged Panande the Naga 
^king of Thita for the Thita water at the foot of Mount Thurikan. He 
gave her only a coneful, and she brought it safely away. By this the 
seventh day was come and she found the two princes. Finding them, she 
called out and asked after them. Thrice she called ‘‘ O princes ^vrain 1 
and they made answer. And she said I have come. Now princes, I 
vrill cure you. Here am I”. So saying she applied the medicine. The 
place where the medicine was first applied was known as Sagu. By 
Sakra s aid the raft again went upstreami and so the light first dawned 
on them; the place is still known as Salin. After Salin they rested a 
night, and when the sun rose next morning they saw the light on the raft; 
thereafter the place was known as Hpaungnin. Thence they reached 
Mobonmyeti. And the two royal brothers, now that the workings of their 
former karma were ended, saw with their eyes and seeing they exclaimed 
The sky is not dusty, the earth is sure therefore the place was called 
Mobonmyeti. 

Now that their eyes were opened the two princes were fain to walk 
abroad from Myeti. They stopped the rafi there and landed ; hence the 
mame Yatek. And because they had not ere this set foot on dry landi 
they knew not how to walk fearing that the great earth, twelve score 
thousand yojanas thick, would crumble beneath them. Bent and bandy- 
kneed they seemed in their gait, thumping the ground. One day, two 
days, thusi the brothers walked distractedly lurching this way and that., 
At length they reached the hermit's cell. . 
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THE HERMIT^S DAUGHTER. 

Now there was a river behind the cell where the hermit dwelt. And 
Ihe hermit bored a gourd with a pin and caused his daughter to draw 
water daily at the river-port. When the two princes saw the girl thus 
constrained to draw water they asked her Damsel, what is this? Is there 
a village hard by. that thou abidest alone in the dense forest? There 
is no village hard by, only the hermit’s cell’'. Oh I said they ** is the 
hermit's cell far or near ? “ Not far nor near " said Shindwe the hermit's 

daughter, it is only about 500 ia there and back"'. “ Damsel, where 
live thy parents ? My parents? I have none save the hermit The 
two princes asked her again : Thou sayest thy father is the hermit- 

Ce it so. Thy mother is she a woman, a spirit or an ogress? ’* Then 
Shindwe, the hermit's daughter, told them “ My mother is the deer. For 
so it was that she drank and fed at the place where my father made water- 
Thus she conceived, and thus they say I am the hermit's daughter.”* 
Thereafter the two princes said The water- gourd wherewith thou 
drawest water hath no face to it; theiefore the water is loth to enter.'^ 
And they opened its face and gave it her; and now the gourd was easy 
to fill with water and she returned in haste. When she reached the cell 
the hermit asked her Today thou hast had no ado in coming. Wha 
hath cut the ear of the water-gourd?" She told him ‘^Oh ! my loi*d, at the 
watering-place two princes bored a hole with the sword and gave it 
Thus she spake in his eai*. The hermit asked her " vVhat ! Hast thou met 
two princes?" she said "Yea^'. And she told her father the hermit ^‘They 
have stayed behind eating food He said : ^^Call them now'^ So his 
daughter Shindwe went and called them, and they followed her. 

Now when they reached the hermit's cell the two princes begged 
leave and ate lemons, citrons, and pomeioes. peeling them with the sword. 
They finished one fruit, two fruits, three fruits, yet even five fruits^ And 
the hermit asked Are they not sour eating? In truth the fruits are sour. 
** Nay,'^' said the princes they ate not sour" : for they knew not what 
was good to eat nor what was not good, neither the sweet nor the bitter 
nor the hot. And they asked the hermit What fruits are they?'’ He 
asked them ‘^Whence come ye, from what land or village? Ye know 
not sweet nor sour, the lemon nor the citron fruits ! Did your parents 
never shew you them nor tell you? What is your home?*^ They told 
the hermit Our home is on Mt. Sakkaingti, at the southern corner of 
Ozek near the river Irrawaddy. We know not even whether our parents 
are alive or not. Our mother’s name is queen Hlasandi, our father king 
Thambawka. From the day of our birth we have lived seventeen years 
taking shelter under the shadow of the umbrella and the throne. In this 
present visible world we twain have been blind because we had not worked 
out the consequences of our former acts but still were victims of sin. 
iWe w'ere set afloat on board a ship"raft. Therefore we know not sour 
fruits, citrons nor lemons ; we know not .sweet nor sour, hot nor salt, 
bitter nor parching. Now that we have worked out the consequences of our 
former acts, and because we have done no ill in this present life, the 
ogress who was our mother in a past life hath cured us, though we have 
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been long blind, and now we see. Therefore we know not sweet nor sour, 
hot nor bitter, white nor red, evil nor good.” “ That knife ye carry in 
your hands — is that the knife your father gave you ? ” “ Yea It is 

in truth a marvellous knife said the hermit praising it; “ I will marry 
you to my daughter -Shindwe^ Ere the seventh day is come, build ine 
a town ” he said. 

BUlLDlN<i OF YATHEMYO. 

Even Sakra and the spirits could not forbear but with one accord 
they built the town saying Verily these royal brothers are worthy of the 
seven bones — the bone of royalty, the bone of rule, the bone of throne-sway 
of having their secundines washed in a golden salver, of having the 
white kyaing umbrella held before them of wielding the sword and riding 
the chariot, and of receiving as lord the seven gems. The town was 
called Yathe town, and this is the manner of its building. The east face 
and the south face were built by Sakra and the Spirits, the north face and 
the west face by ogres and demons- The width of the town was 500 twift 
from south to north, 500 twin jfrom east to west. There were three 
lines of moats; one line was encircled by the Naga, one was dug by pigs, 
one by ogres, Two live celestial weapons were found, a kniffe and a 
lance; a celestial chariot too was iound when the building of the palace 
was complete. Thus the palace was built after the town. 

BIUTH OF DUTTABAUNG. 

After one or two years’ sojourn in the palace the elder brother 
Mahathambhawa lost his body. His younger brother Sulathambhawa 
reigned keeping his brother's queen. He took her even as she was im^ 
pregnate with his brother’s seed. After three years three days she gave 
birth, on the third waxingof Tabaung. Before his birth the babe cried to 
his mother: Lo I I am coming out. Which way shall I come?” He 
issued not after the manner of men. He opened her side and was born 
holding the awthata herb. At his birth the guardian spirits of that land, 
town, water, earth, trees soil, and sky marvelled and proclaimed it. 'Fak- 
ing the form of man they kept watch over him. He was a wondrous 
prince, and why? Men by nature have but two eyes, but he was not so; 
he had three eyes. When he looked up the spirits of the sky durst not 
linger but did obeisance. When he looked down, they came from the 
Naga country and did obeisance. He gat four celestial things — a 
chariot, a lance, a knife, and an elephant. The celestial chariot was 
borne by the Assaka flying horses- This king, the possessor of these 
four celestial thingsi was called Dwetabaung because be was begotten by 
the two brothers vSulathambhawa and Mahathambhawa. Again king 
Dwetabaung, because he had three eyes, was called king Twattabaung. 

BUILDING OF THAREHKETTARA. 

When Mahathambhawa passed away after ten years at Yathe town 
king Dwattabaung reigned. He took an hundred hermit-skins from the 
country of his grandfather the hermit, skins which were not spilt nor cut 
nor riddled nor torn, and cut them into a hermit-rope wherewith he made^ 
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•a circle and built a town still known as Tharehkettara. His kingdom wais 
exceeding wide, one hundred yojanas ; one hundred yojanas to the east, 
west, south, and north, upward and downward. Not only all men dwell- 
ing in those parts, even the lower animals, every one, might not approach 
without doing obeisance. The generations of its kings were thirty three ; 
the city lived but for three hundred and thirty five years. King Twatta- 
baung was exceeding great in glory and dominion. When he looked up, 
the spirits durst not linger but needs must come bringing gifts. When 
he looked down, all creatures and animals living below did obeisance- 
But because he was so great in glory and dominion Sakra and the spirits 
were jealous of him, and in the guise of man offered him a foul kerchief- 
And when the king chanced to rub himself therewith, the eye in his fore- 
head vanished and the heavenly spirits did not obeisance as before; they 
lingered and brought no gifts* 

RISE OF PAGAN. 

After those days the building of Paukkarama first began, after* 
Iharchkettara. The king who built the town was Tharaattarit. In his 
reign a great wind spoiled it, a great gourd spoiled it, a great bird spoiled 
it, a great boar spoiled it. It was thus spoiled because the king regarded 
not the Four Truths. Now Sakra was minded to destroy these unnatural 
creatures, that they should not endanger the world of men. Moreover the 
Lord uttered a prophecy ; he spake of the thirty three kings of Paukkan 
kingdom beginning with the boar, bird, gourd, and flying squirrel. On 
ra day when the young spirits descended, Zianthi, daughter of Dettarattha, 
king of the Nagas, came to the land of men seeking a husband and 
espoused the sun spirit on Mount Mal6, Wjhen she had conceived, the 
sun spirit returned to the land of spirits, and the Naga passed in the like- 
ness of a snake as far far as Mount Miteippa, where at the mouth of a 
cave she laid her eggs, the fruit of her union. There were three eggs. 
One egg was two spans three fingers round. A hunter in the forest not 
knowing it to be a Naga egg, took it away hanging ii on his crossbow; 
the mountain where he found the egg was called Mount XJ. This egg came 
to Mount Thattara, and falling from the bow it brake; and lo ! the lymph’ 
it seemed, was full of blood ; and the hunter left the broken egg and 
departed. I’hat blood became a ruby mine. Mount Thattara being very 
high was known as Mount Mogok; coming from that mountain one 
reaches Chaunggyi-yatha. One egg burst of itself- One was taken by a 
hunter, and becoming man in lower Paukkarama— -a man destined to slay 
;the thorn and prick of enmity — slew enmity even as the Lord had 
prophesied; who spake of the five and fifty kings of Paukkan dynasty 
■beginning from the reign of animal kings; thirteen in Myinhsaing;' 
thirty in -Sagaing : five and twenty of the bone of kings at Pinya :! 
five and thirty at Ava. “ Thereafter the life of towns not held by kings' 
will be this : Konbaung twice, i^againg once, Ava in its line of victory 
twice. Then after a line of fifteen kings Ava will be known as Ampa- ' 


*Lit- below. 
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pu'fia wkU a break of fifty five generations. When the break of five and 
fiftj geoeratfons has come loan end, the king of Konboung shall end the 
break arrd set lip his umbrella and throne saying: “ I •will set up the 
ttnapbrella and torone in that kingdom which is numbered among the cities 
prt^besied. And there he shall build the Shwetaza pagoda.” 

THE BUDDHA’S PROPHECY. 

No'w the Lord, in preaching to the king Alaung at Sagaing on the 
ridge of Mount Minwun, prophesied that the dynasty of kings woilldi 
number thirty-three. And Kakavunna king of the crows was dwelling at 
Sagaing at the end of Mount 'Minwun, and ruled five hundred crows. 
kWhile thus he dwelt, our Lord came with forty myriad saints to the end; 
of Mount Minwun and gave his prophecy. And the crow-king said : “ It 
is the nature of Buddhas to receive offerings *’ ; and he and his five 
hnndred crows took honeycombs and after the manner of birds offered the 
honeycombs to the great Lord and his Order of forty rnyriads- And 
when they had offered them, all the crows shut their two wings and bowed 
their heads to the ground, and plunging their beaks into the ground they 
did obeisance. Seeing their act he smiled. And Ashin Ananda spake 
inio his ear and asked ‘'Why smilest thou?” " Beloved monks; when, 
a thousand and an hundred years of my religion are complete, that crow 
shall become king. And he shall set up his umbrella and throne in the 
kingdom of Ava, the golden kingdom. And when he is about to fall, the 
empire-builder sbaM abandon his umbrella and his throne and flee. After 
nineteen hundred and ninety years the city shall fall. In the year 116' 
Alaung the crow-king shall be king, and he shall sit on the throne for 
three years”. 

Then an ogress cut off her breast and offered it to the Lord. But 
the Lord all-wise, crown of the three human kinds, would not accept it, 
but knowing of all former lives he looked to see if .former Buddhas had 
accepted such a gift, and seeing that they had done so, he accepted it. 

“ .When se’venteen hundred years of my religion are complete one with 
deformed limbs shall reign as king. And when he reigneth, having a 
great longing for samsara, he shall leave no heir. In the time of king 
Ahcinda the religion shall be broken and a new religion established. In 
the time of that king war shall punish them, war in the south-east corner 
of the longdom. After his reign, when seventeen hundred years are com- 
plete, an ogress shall reign, and Jive to the age of eight score and ten. 
wWhile the ogress reigns all four qu.arters of the kingdom shall be happy. 
The people, laymen and monks, shall give their labour to good works and 
have mutual love, kindness, and affection for each other. Seventeen 
years after that king a snake shall reign. After the snake JHeinna an 
ogre shall reign. After the ogre a city shall be founded in the upper 
region in the parts of Leppantongyi below Singu, and that ki ngdom shall, 
fce Called Thelthapadaung.” 

.. Thus the All-wise Lord prophesied to the end that we may know and 
IS inguis an mark each several fact, omitting none, concerning human 
hemgs, animals, buffaloes, oxen, 'dogs, pigs, fowl, birds, tigers, cats, hog- 
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^deer. wild cattle> sambhur, yea even hares and crows, which make the 
“•chain and refuge of divers cities and kingdoms. And the Lord All-wise 
>crowa of the three human kinds, hath shewn his compassion and desire 
that we should be at unity, They who have no mercy, keep not faith, fail 
in gentleness, shew no piety, but are rough and barbarous, will suffer in 
samsara blows and pains and misery. For all such creatures the Lord 
hath manifested pity and compassion, but itis.no doubt that they have 
many lives awaiting them generation after. generation. Even all the lower 
animals are sons and grandsons of king Brahma, they are all of one family* 

TAGAUNG. 

So clerks of old have taught. The nine Brahmas first came from 
Kamboja kingdom (the four Lords were each of several kingdoms) ; but 
because dynasties often arose therein it could not be bright nor shine. The 
kingdom of Tagauag Kamboja was built at the beginning of the world. 
It was a great kingdom. From it the cities of Yaths in the kingdom of 
TharehkeLtara, Paukkan, Myinzaing, Sagaing, Panya, and Ava took their 
-origin, also* the sixteen kingdoms all, which dated even from the creation 
of the world; hence the many changes they endured. 

Kamboja kingdom stood on the west bank of the Irrawaddy. Only in 
'the time of Thadonaganaing after Thadosintu, was it known as Tagaung. 
Thadonaganaing reigned for seven years. After Thadosintu the water- 
Naga king an unnatural monster, reigned for seventeen years and departed 
his body. Wihen the Naga became king, Thadosintu’s son Thadokyaus- 
-she sailed away by ship. Not until eighteen years after the Nagas death 
returned he home and ruled. 

Cl PAGAN SIGON. 

king of Pagan rained down precious gems, showers of gold and 
rshowers of silver insomuch that the whole realm did works of charity and 
.merit. In those days was none who could make brick to bnilda sedi pahto^ 
He caused brick to be made giving an hundred pieces of silver for an 
hundred bricks. Thereupon the whole town did works of merit and virtue. 
The good karma of his former lives was the cause that this great king who 
Tuled Pagan rained - showers of gold and silver, stone, iron, and rubies, 
fraught with the seven gems- Therefore the king bethought him that for- 
.-saking his palace and umbrella it were best for him to practise piety. In 
•vihose days the whole realm took every man a brick and built a sigon. The 
number of bricks was 237,540. The earth that entered beneath was 106 
-■cubits deep. The squate shoe was 502 cubits on each side. The height 
was 1560 cubits. The thattana was an hundred tin of gold with an 
hundred each of stone, iron, and rubies. Images of elephants, horses 
buffaloes and oxen were each adorned with an hundred baskets of gold. 
The date of the Sigon was the 98th year after the Lord^s , Parinirvama* 
Hearing that this great king who had built the Lord’s similitude had 
called ten thousand ministers and gone to Mt. Thidovaddana, the people 
of three kingdoms from Tonngfe, Tagaung, Kamboja and Pagan city to- 
gether with their kings with hosts of elephants and horses search 

Mbut he was lost. Because the guardian spirits of the mountain hid evpa 
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the king and all liis followers Thaunggwek was known as Hnahkwek.* 
Thereafter Tagaung took the eity of Pagan and ruled it. In the year 99. 
the Pagan Sigon was dedicated. The number of people offered was 153. 

THE RUIN OF TAGAUNG. 

iWhen Thadokyausshe had enjoyed the golden throne till the seventy^ 
ninth year of his age, he departed his body. His son king ThoUahingaha". 
sat on the throne. He regarded not the law of truth. He took his« 
stepmother to wife. He took even his mother and his younger sisters- 
He sinned against the wife and children of others. He followed the habit 
of fishermen and hunters. Because he was unrighteous the city was 
destroyed by water. Sakra and the spirits could not forbear but took the 
shapes of turtles while the river water rushed into the town. I'herefore 
the town perished; the palace also perished. 

REVOLT- OF THE TWELVE VILLAGES. 

Thereafter the people of the great villages of Kongyi, Hpettaung, 
Thwekyauk, Kyauk-o, Thawchin, Hsingaung, Kontha, pwinlan, and 
Yesbin brought no more tribute nor gifts but abode hardening their 
hearts. They went over to Shwenanshin of tShweii and Kyainghon.. 
Thereupon the city of Tagaung sent for them with coaxing words, but 
the people of the great villages would not come but abode rebellious. 
Shwenanshin of Shweli and Kyainghon sent an host of mighty men under 
two heroes to inarch to Thohonsaw, even to his grandson Thohonsaw^.^ 
Passing by Hpettaung Kongyi he established his army on the river Shweli 
and sojourned there lighting a beacon. Prince Thottathingaha, son of 
Thadokyausshe, sojourned establishing his army at T bayettaw Chaungtha.. 
Thinsaw, the chief minister from Tagaung Kamboja, came to parley 
together with seventy men, and sojourned establishing his army at Ihayet- 
taw Chaungtha village. Parley was made, but ever the rebeis said : 

Kamboja land is ours; yet the fchik of the thirty two villages have not 
come over to us. From of old we have been servants of cur father^ 
Shwenanshin of Kyainghon, under one tract together with the people of 
Hpekmaw. iWe are his faithful servants guarding his life'*. But the- 
folk of the thirty-two villages were ill content with the speech of the people 
of the gr«at viltages Kongyi, Hpettaung town, Thewekyauk-o, Thawchin, 
Yeshin, Pwinlan, Ihayagon Zingala village, Pwetu, Hngettaw^, and 
Kontha. ‘^True said they “if ye are all people of the twelve great 
villages. But ye have taken by force a woman from among us, and we 
give her not. Because Thoheinsaw, grandson of Shwenanshin, hath 
i^cken words of leasing and confusion, this our w^oman hath come to- 
confusion (/Because Thirizaw^kogyi, chief minister of Tagaung, dw^lt. 
at Thayettaw, it was called Kogyiebaung Thayettaw.) iWhen thus they 
• spake, the people of the great villages Kongyi, Hpettaung, Kyauk-o, and 
Thwekauk, confessed the truth saying It is not long that we have been 
' governed by Kamboja. It w^as not until king Santarit appeared and 
' ministered to the religion, that he exalted us and in his zeal to minister 
the religion* pressed us into his service. It was in the year 89.^ 
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Howbeit the limit of our border villages and tracts is even the bank of the 
Irrawaddy. Tagaung Kamboja even is our land 

CONQUESTS OF SHWENANSHIN. 

So saying they pursued them ; and because of their pursuit Thohon 
oh the river Shweli becarne Shan. But the Tagaung king said I will 
not swear homage to the Shan and he crossed the Irrawaddy and fled 
from Hkintha town. Hearing of his flight Shwenanshin of Kyainghon 
wished to enlarge his kingdom, and with an host of ministers, elephants,, 
horses and seventeen thousand fighting men himself descendi-’d and 
enlarged his kingdom with the city of Tagaung. tiis son Thohon he 
left to guard the town and advanced to enlarge his kingdom. His eldest 
son accompanied him. His middle son accompanied him. ;His youngest 
son accompanied him. His grandson Thohnsaw he sent with a thousand 
men to bring down the governor of Kale; who knowing that they sent 
for him, came to meet him. Mogaung came entreating him : Dispose- 
of us, we pray thee ” ; for the line of kings was snapped. They 
came and did obeisance and sware homage bringing pots of gold 
and silver, dishes of gold and silver, desiring a king to reign 
over them. -Mohnyin also (for the line of kings was snapped) came 
entreating .him with a gift of golden network that their town might be his 
care Moreover Kale came and did obeisance and sware homage ; and he 
appointed a governor of the lo-wn. The Sawbwa also came and did 
obeisance and sware homage ; also one who had been exalted to be 
deputy now came with gifts of an hundred knives. Kale also came offer- 
ing a viss of gold and an hundred viss of silver. The king appointed his 
grandson Thohon viceroy. He gave JVIogaung to Ihohon. Mohnyin 
also he gave to Thohon. Melon he granted to Thokat. Mowun he 
granted to Thochi. 'Moreover the city of Tagaung he gave to Inmaung 
head mart of the fishery, whom he appointed governor saying “ Offer me 
each year a thousand viss of fresh fish, a thousand viss of pickled fish to 
eat. Offer me also a thousand viss of fish paste^\ Thus Tagaung 
became servant to the jShan. In the year 1134 Tcigaung was declared 
Shan country, 

When his work was done Shwenanshin returned to the city of 
Kyairtgthi, He sojourned there three years and moved to the city of 
Taurtggairtg. When Shwenanshin was an hundred and forty six years, 
old, he built a golden palace and city at Momeit. He was the first founder 
of the city of Momeit. In 1146 he completed the settlement of the town. 
He built the town after first building the central palace. In 1136 the 
brickwall skeleton of the town was finished. He built the central palace. 

THOilON'S REBELLION. 

Now Thohon was minded to seize the umbrella and the throne saying 
Our father hath collected bricks and made himself king. iShall I seize 
the throne? We sons are worthy of succession. We will reign in pur 
father s stead.” So minded he came down with seven thousand men 
^meaning to snatch the throne. He came to IMosit. The road by which ' 
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Thohon of Mogaung descended was by Hfechein, JLaungbu, Hfethat Tauk- 
japini Kannaya, and the bank of Kaukkwe stream, by Mauttun Hkapaung* 
taungpu, Myohladawgyi, and from Tawgyik&hkin to Shwebinhkontaing 
(cared Hsinhkontaing because there the royal elephant was tethered* 
Because Nga Mo and Nga Htun, upland farmersi built it, it was called 
Pekkinma). Thernlerof Mohnyin came up from the land of Mogaung. 
TheiSawbwa^s son also came. 

Mota, servant of the king, came to Hteinlisin town with an host of 
elephants and horses and seventeen hundred men. Hearing that the two 
sons were coming he abode silent, regarding them not. After tarrying 
thus he remembered that once they were of one mind what time their father 
was in the fifty third year of his reign. He entreated him therefore : 
** O Shwenanshin, thy two sons arc come to fight thee. They have come 
nigh to the river Irrawaddy with an host of elephants/ horses, fighting men 
and armour bearers. What counsel shall we take?^^ ‘‘What! my son, 
thou claimest to be a man. 'Fhou hadst best take counsel thyself/' His 
son answered “ King I Royal father; give Mogaung a portion of thy terri- 
tories adjoining the city of Mogaung. And to the elder brother, of 
Mohnyin, give likewise." And the father said " It is well.’^ To the lord 
of Mohnyin he granted land from Myedu along the Chindwin as far as 
Nyaunghpyukin. To the brother, lord of Mogaung, he gave land from 
Katha along Pehkinna to Mosit; after building a town he returned. The 
brother, lord of Mohnyin, also returned after building a town. The king 
g'ranted jMosit to Thochi, Mohlaing to Thokat. Thus made he grant to 
each of his five sons> and when now Shwenanshin was full an hundred and 
fifty six years of age, his body ceased. For an hundred and six years he 
had reigned at the cities of Momeit and Taunggaing. Before he died he 
.added and built the outer town but ere it was finished his body ceased* 
The two elder brothers came and built the town which was unfinished. The 
sons completed the building of KaJe, Htilin, Theinni, and Thibaw. The 
year of the finishing of the outer town was 1179* 

THE BAITING OF MOHLAING THOKAT 

While thus the town was in building the Sawbwa-governor said ‘^Mine 
•elder brothers are with one accord building the city of Momeit, I must 
not tarry but go down and work.” So he went down with an hundred and 
seven thousand men and came to help. But he was too late to build the 
city, therefore he was fain to dig a moat. The moat he dug was from 
IMohnym gate to Hsinkyon gate only ; so it was called Thintwe canal. 
Thence he dug again, he dug for seventeen days* ;And when the moat 
was finished after seven months and six days he returned. On his return 
the prince fainted by the way before dawn ; thereafter the place was known 
as Meinmaw. He returned and tarried at Mowun. Then his two elder 
brothers, his younger brother, ruler of Mowun^the ruler of Kale, the son 
•of Mohnyin, together with the Sawbwas of Kale, Htilin, and Theinni, 
plotted his arrest; but he suffered not himself to be seized but entered the 
land of the Utibwa* When thus he fled and entering reached the kingdom 
of the Talot ,Ul^bwa, he took him under his charge. And having taken 
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him he said: ** This man is servant of another. It is not right to keep 
him, ;He must be sent back. .He is son of another island, another realm. 
iW hen they demand his surrender a great war will arise- Therefore now 
send him back.'"' tWhile they were sending him, came one from Momeit 
with a thousand men under command of the lord of Iheinni, and demanded 
him of the Utibwa. And the Utibwa said ‘‘Take him, I pray/* and 
delivered him up with many gifts; and the Taloks brought him a strong 
escort to Momeit. 

When they arrived Sawhkan, nephew of the ruler of Kale, said ‘'Our 
uncle is not from without; he is from within. It is not wise to keep him- 
It were well if he die : ill if he live. Should he die by poison it were well- 
Should he die by piercing of the neck it were well. Should he die by des- 
cending into water it wei*e well. What? We kings intrigue even against 
great cities, great kingdoms, great realms, great empires. Are we 
frightened of death ? Oh, shame ! In the number of our five uncles it is 
not well to keep our uncle JVIohlaing Kawlat'^ His uncles and grand- 
father, lord of the golden throne of Theinni, exclaimed ; Our nephew 
■Sawhkan is no common man. He speakelh straight and to the point ** 
and they exalted him to be their chief. And his grandfather, lord of the 
golden throne of Theinni, and his uncle of Mogaung and aged kinsmen 
spake: '‘Let our grandson settle the whole fate, — beginning, middle^ 
and end — of the Sawbwa Thokat, lord of Mohlaing 

Said he; What time my grandfather, my uncle's father, was an 
hundred and fifty six years old, this lord of a golden thione sware 
homage to him with a mighty oath. That oath of his yet sticketh in mine 
uncle's belly. Howbeit he came not when the old king departed his body* 
And yet the Sawbwas came, — yea even the very lord of the golden throne 
of Theinni, younger brother of the lord of nine hundred thousand men, 
invited the Mawtatan' Shans saying “Mine elder brother's son is mine 
also " — they all came even from other lands and islands, other territories 
and kingdoms, to behold the ceremony, What was this uncle thinking,, 
that he remained so? He is like the old fable spoken by the ancients- 
Once upon a time before the era of the religion the fox, the deer, the 
crow, the cuckoo, the crane, the edolius, the heron, the owl, and the 
crow-pheasant held council and conferred together : There is none to- 
be king among us. If there be none, then other .creatures will oppress 
us”. And they said : The owl is wont to go in search of food at night. 

The golden crow-pheasant is of the colour of the Lord's robe. The 
golden peacock is too big in body, his neck is too long. The golden 
crane would suit, but his mouth is too wide, The edible-nest maker is 
too small. ^ The edolius is loo whimsical. The golden cuckoo is ia doctor, 
'jrhe heron liveth a holy and pious life. The fox is odd, and he is unlike 
us hy nature. , The golden deer is too timid, and he also is unlike us by 
filature. Therefore let oiir friend the crow be king!” So all the birds 
with one accord made him king; and it was not long, yea but a month,, 
when he began to take their eggs and eat them. Because they were void 
of wisdom and prudence all the birds were set at variance* Thus we 
tnow' their councH came to a sorry end. I think likewise. Therefore it> 
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is not good to keep our uncle abroad; he must be kept always at the 
royal feet. It is not good to keep him at Mohlaing Thekkfepyin. There- 
fore it is well to keep him within the town 

Thus he spake to his uncles, and they kept him even as the nephew 
of the ruler of Ivaie decided. The brother, ruler of Mohlaing Thekk^p- 
yin was imprisoned in the city of Momeit. And when dispute arose 
againi Heinsawhkan the Sawbwa ruler of Kale ordered “ His sentence is 
final '' ; after which order he imprisoned the Sawbwa ruler of Mohlaing 
and sent him to Thonze. He kept him there for three years and sent for 
him after the third year. 

ANAWRAHTA OF PAGAN 

In these days king Nawrahia went from Paukkan city to the Utibwa^s 
kingdom with nine crores eight millipn men, meaning to demand the 
Lord’s tooth. When it was done he granted Pinya to Thohkinbwa of 
Momeit. King Nawrahta said ‘‘Verily it is the land of Momeit and he 
was fain to ask leave to pass through it, for the land was verily Momeit 
land as far down as Kyauttalon. Before he reached Paukkan in the 
lower country he built a town at Myinhsaing, and ere he finished it he 
went to Paukkan cherishing the tooth-relics. Before he went to the Talot 
kingdom he consecrated nine and ninety panlati^ng and nine ordination 
halls. Thereafter he descended to Paukkan and built the Sigon l^agoda. 
The same day that he built the Sigon the king beheld a sign, and it was 
this. The golden headdress he was wearing fell from his head of its own 
accord and returned thereto. The king clung to an hope that he would 
ascend the summit of Mount Meru, to Sakra^s realm. He crowned the 
Sigon with a hti and while blessings were being called he sojourned seven 
days thereby. While thus he tarried it was told him that there was a wild 
buffalo in the kingdom who chased the folk and touched them that they 
died; they might not escape, Hearing the tidings his royal heart was 
roused, and taking the celestial lance he mounted his jewelled elephant 
crying. 

Ahal These buffaloes — 

They mean me ill, 

Me, the Thado! 

Gah ! They shall meet me now. 

Let karma end. 

Let me meet death. 

So king Nawrahta m&de challenge and went forth to charge on liis 
jewelled elephant. And seeing the elephant the buffalo rushed on him 
kicking up his hoofs; and the elephant seeing him shied. The buffalo 
charged home* and the elephant rolled his foot so that the king fell from 
the elephant and the wild buffalo gored him that he died. 

NARAPATISITHU. 

After the death and passing of king Nawrahta Nga Hmankan the 
tBrahmin became king. After Nga Hmankan Kyanzittha became king* 
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After Kyanzittha Narapati became king. Thereafter Alaungminsethu 
■became king. Narapatisithu had these celestial things a raft, a knife, a 
lance, cane, yea even an elephant. He was known as Narapatisithu. 
'Upon his thinganek raft he went forth with nine million followers to reach' 
Mt. Meru and climb to Sakra's realm. And it came to pass that as he 
went he reached the sea and heard a loud uproar when he neared Parav- 
amukkha. And asking what it meant, they told him it was Paravamukkha. 

‘ If so it be,’ he asked them ‘‘ what rede, my masters of white magic and 
black ?” Said they “ Our rede; is flight;” The horse therefore, that he 
was wont to ride they killed, tied fast with a rope, and hung down at the 
prow of the raft. As it hung, a great fish came by and seeing it dragged 
it against the current and released it not for a journey of seven days. 
Thereat the old folk wept, the young folk laughed. The old folk wept 
saying “ Alas ! We had all but died;” Ihe young folk laughed saying 
“ We have been to a place none ever was in before;” And they loosed 
the horse and let it drop, and so they came to the foot of Mt., Meru, 


And the king made as if to climb it. But Sakra knowing that he would 
•surely climb it thought : “ If he climbs even to the summit, he will not bow 
Jiis head even to me, Sakra, but the spirits will be constrained to bow their 
Aeads to him.” And Sakra took the guise of man and went in a small 
■boat before the raft. "Who are they?” said the king; ‘‘ Call the old 
•couple in the little boat in front of us.” Then Sakra came and asked himt 
O king, whither goest thou?” " Old age, I go to climb Mt, Meru and 
have speech with Sakra.” “ It is not easy to do that ” said they: “ we 
were fifteen years old when we started and now we are an hundred and five. 
We came because we would not stay in the land of men. But though we 
go continually day and night we cannot reach it and now it is a long time 
surely. One can only reach the rose-apple tree at the head of the Island; 
-one cannot reach Mt. Meru. ‘Tf it be so, ”he said "then show us the 
rose-apple tree at the head of the Island. ” And Sakra showed it. He 
took the right hand branch ot the rose-apple tree and offered it ; therewith 
the king carved an image of the Lord and worshipped it. ’Tf thou believe 
me not,” said Sakra, invite the image to partake of alms to- morrow." 
And he invited it to an alms-eating on (he morrowjand lo! if came with 
the eight things needful. 

Now the king Was exceeding keen in faith. He carved images out 
of the thure'kh'kan also; he carved images from the five parts of the sago\ 
he carved and grouped all the images together. Thus he wandered minis- 
tering to the religion, and returning built divers towns in the Utibwa’s 
kingdom and lodged the relics of the holy Lord. The buildings of his 
• ancestors he repaired and added shrines thereto and tended them. He 
ministered to the great religion building the Bin-on pagoda and the rest. 
And for the relics—the Momeit relic, the Myataung relic, the tharekhkan 
Thiha forest, the Mwe-andaw at Shwepawkyun — he built shrines for many 
relics of the Lord’s body. When he had finished all these labours, the 
king departed his body in Arakan. 
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The tale of Paukkan kings is thirty five counting the lower animals 
•who reigned as kings. The year of the building of Myinhsaing is 273 ;■ 
king Narapati built it. The number Of the kings of Myinhsaing is thirteen 
The town perished in the time of Thonkin of Momeit and Thohon of 
'Fhefunn.... 


Translated by Mg. Tin, with the assistance of G.. H. Luce- 
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Npi moik gu baw. 

Now Noy the monkey he would fly 
And to the pelican 
(Who had a pair of wings to spare 
He did reveal his plan. 

Now hand upon right hand is struck 
The wings are bought and sold; 

The pelican’s smile was full of guile 
As he received the gold. 

From a high hill the monkey flew 
For all the birds to see 
Ere set of sun his course was run — 

He lay among the scree. 

O monkey Noy, those wings destroy. 

They’ll land you every time 
In field or fen or haunt of men 
Or oozy river-slime. 

Kun tsaing yip yip. 

Borne on the breeze of evening far and faint 
From yonder darkling grove of sugar-cane 
Calling for help and calling all in vain 
Hark to the little speckled chick’s complaints 

Heard and uprose his grandad much irate 
And smashed the pot of liquor at a biow. 

And as he watched and sparkling runnels flow. 

No beer/’ he said, for those who stay out latCi.- 

JfCun ka-i-hum. 

Goby princess, haste away, 

Ship nor sail nor oarmen need you, 

You must fare to far Ziame, 

Weary limbs alone can speed you. 

So she went and high disdain 
Clouded all her brow serene 
Erst a princess of the plain, 

^Mong the hills she ruled a queen- 
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She has doffed her goldeni crown, 
Donned a village maid’s attire, 

Hied her back to Pegu town 
To the home of her desire. 

Gdtao yih. 

Fair shone the moonlight in the glade 
IW'hen for a Wrestling bout arrayed 
Came Gaffer Dut and Gaffer Bin 
Each keen as any boy to win. 

And sallying to the appointed place 
Stood on the greensward face to face,. 
And eager crowds stood all about 
With cash to bet or lungs to shout. 

Quoth Gaffer Dut to Gaffer Bin, 

Ere we this famous fight begin, 

It must be clear for all to see, 

You’re taller by a foot than me. 

So, friend, that in respect of height 
On strictly equal terms we fight. 

If you agree. I’ll take a bill 

And lop you — at which end you will.” 

Quoth Bin, “ Men lop and chop bamboo, 
But wrestler-Iopping’s something new. 
You shan’t lop me — I tell you plain.” 
And so they all went home again. 


J. A. Stewart, 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. ANNUAL 

REPORT 1914-15. 

This report, more than five years overdue, contains two articles of 
particular interest to people in Burma, illustrated 'fine plates. These 
are The Rock-cut Temples of Powitmdaung b)" Mr. Duroisellei and 
The Sangyaung Monasteries of Amarapura’’ by iMr. Taw ftein Ko. 
Powun^daung is a secluded range of hills near the l^ower Chindwin, 
rarely visited, though visible to the tourist on the Irrawadd}^ To one 
who knows Burmese architecture’ as found at Pagan, Proine, and the 
neighbourhood of Mandalay, these rock-cut temples will seem strangely 
unfamiliar- I'heir distinguishing marks are : — (i) they are not onJy 
excavated in the rock, but alJ their detail, altars, pillars, images, and 
other figures are carved out of the rock in situ. “ This says the writer 
“ is the principal feature in which they differ from the other cave temples 
of Burma, and in- which they resemble most the rock-cut teniples in Tndia^ 
'Mr. Duroiselle is not quite accurate if he means that no other caves in 
Burma have images carved from the native rock; such images are to be 
found in the Thamihwet Onhmin at Nyaung-u; as a general statement,- 
ho\vever it is fair enough, (ii) they contain no inscriptions; there are 
only local legends and a story in the Halingyi Chronicle connecting the 
oldest of them with the Pyus. This hint the writer develops, with 
characteristic skill, in a two-edged argument. Burmans always put up 
inscriptions in their temples. There are none here. Therefore they 
are not Burmese, but Pyu. Burmese inscriptions begin in the iith century. 
There are none here. Therefore these temples (the oldest, at least) are 
pre-iith century. — The argument is ingenious, if unconvincing. 

A single date — 1298 A. D. — inscribed on a gryphon gives us surer 
-evidence* If they really antedate Pagan, one wonders why they contain 
nothing of Pagan workmanship, which is to be found all over Cpper 
Burma, at any rate near the Irrawaddy. The Pagan kings certainly 
sailed up the Chindwin; one of them, Kyiso, was killed hunting there; 
far above Powun-daung they built pagodas at Alon and other places, and 
Alaungsithu is said to have reached as far north as Kalewa. Powun- 
daung can be only about 50 miles, as the crow flics, from Pagan. 
Possibly, however, its barren country left it isolatea. if so, one may 
assume, at least, that in those days it had no famous shrines; for the. 
difficulty of pilgrimage never deters a Burman from a. pagoda-f estival- 

j\lr. Duroiselle is on safer ground when he has recourse to internal 
evidence, the style of decoi'ation, costume of the figures etc-. Here his 
nvealth of learning is seen to advantage, ranging fi'om Nepal to, Ajanta, 
^from Assyria to Angkor. Judging merely from the photos (which were 
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taken under difficulties), the present reviewer is struck by the curvilinear 
ornament about the doorways> usually a sign of recent date* At Pagan i 
except in the latest temples, pilasters are carved with rectilinear ornament, 
V.’s., and usually diaper between them. In fact the transition from,., 
strong straight lines to florid curves seems the most significant fact in the 
history of art in Burma. The horns of the pediments and developed 
cusping of the arches seem also comparativedy modern. Against these 
must be set the lean-in of the arches, a feature (as the writer observes) 
essentially Indian and ancient. The chief artistic interest seems to lie 
in the detached figures* The Powun-daung Nat, “ (Mistress of the Hills” 
as the writer calls her, though he treats her with scant courtesy, is-- 
strangely haunting. But on the whole, though there is much oddity, 
there seems to be littile beauty at Powun-daung. It is surprising that 
the Burman, though here and elsewhere he learnt to chisel stone made no 
better use of it. 


A large part of Mr* Taw Sein Ko’s article is occupied by Yule’s 
description of the Sangyaung monasteries, known more commonly as the 
Medaw and Thamidaw Kyaungs. He apologises for quoting at length 
from^a work ‘ which is still the highest authority on Burmese architcc- 
ture But there is no need for an apology. Yule cannot be too often* 
quoted, especially since his Mission to the Court of Ava is long out of 
print. He is the one Briton of undoubted literary genius who has~» 
described Burma. The more one know'S of what he describes, the more ■■ 
one envies the description ; and when one considers the short time he was 
in the country, his ill-health, and the Secretarial work that took up most 
of his time, the loving care and minuteness with which he realises the - 
form and meaning especially of Burmese architecture, seem something 
superhuman. Nearly seventy years have passed, but .Yule’s work re- 
mains, and will remain, a classic. 

By the side of Yule s description of these 19th century kyaungs, 
!Mr. Taw Sein Ko places an interesting quotaton from Hieuen Ihsang 
describing the Nalanda monastery of 7th century India. The resemblance 
is certainly remarkable, as FergussonJ has already noticed, and shows 
how widespread and permanent are the tradition and plan of Indian , 
monastic architecture in wood. The writer concludes with a minute 
description of these kyaungs. 

It is a pity that buildings so beautiful, short-lived, and accessible are 
not more often visited- If one can arrange one’s journey to Maymyo or - 
Mandalay so as to leave an hour to spare at IMyohaung, one need only 
walfc down ihe Amarapura line a few hundred yards in order to reach them. . 
Possibly what deters the visitor to day is what deterred Yule in the 
hftics : My own visits to the interior of these buildings were, I confess, 

ataost entirely barred by strong disinclination to undergo what was . 
suppos d to be the necessary ceremony of unshoeing.*^ 

The 'Medaw Kyaung is certainly the more splendid, as Mr. Taw {sein 

’"ore especially the - 

outside of the Thamidaw and the inside of the Medaw Kyaungs. In the - 
latter, glass-mlay is handled with more restraint; indeed I know of no- 
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Other building in Burma where its use is so effective- Against the jet of 
thitsi is thrown the red of hinthapada and old gold leaf crusted with facets of 
pale glistering glass. I'he slope of the double lines of rafters resting on 
diminshed columns as the roofs fall back across the aisles, is a common, 
structural feature of these kyaungs, and one that might well be imitated to 
relieve the stuffy box-like character of our houses in the East. In the 
kyaungs the strong bands of paralled rafters and the plain round" 
columns throw up the luxury of detail below and save it from being oppres- 
sive, while the roof leaps and shoots upward with the jerk and lilt of a 
linnet’s flight. 

For the rest, one may leave these plates to speak for themselves, 
adding merely that this is but a small fraction of the whole. Quite a 
different selection might be made of ornament less florid, of ivoodcarving 
bolder and more severe, of glass mosaic subtler and less obtrusive. One 
misses a photograph of the peaceful scenery in which these kyaungs are- 
set, the trees and tanks and paths well swept among the ruins, and the 
savage moat of Amarapura; of that gigantic ruined iheifi near by, whose- 
columns are the tallest I have ever seen; and of the carved “ spandrils ” 
that link post to post, “ cusped arches ”, as Yule calls them, “ in open 
filagree work of gilding, very delicate and beautiful ” Nothing can be- 
done for these old kyaungs — the loveliest in Burma,* but photograph them. 
That marvellous avenue, once of splendour, now of desolation, where the 
eighteen major kyaung-daiks, with their double circuit-walls and ghostly 
ramps (all that is left of nearly all of them), swept from Slianxu Station 
tp the foot of Mandalay hill, — shows the fate that will erelong overtake 
tile Medaw and Thamidaw kyaungs. Other smaller monasteries, as beauti- 
ful lie hid in the maze of ruins west of the Pahtodawgyi, with six-inch 
nails driven home through doors of priceless tracery, carved statues — finest 
oif their kind — thrown down and lost on weed strewn pavements, great 
panelled ceilings, gilded and embossed, half fallen and crumbling beneaili. 
the weight of bricks and rubbish overloading them. 


G. H. L- 



JOURNAL OF THE SIAM SOCIETY. 

VoL V, Part I; VoL VIII, Part 2; VoL XI, Part 3; 

Vol. XII, Part 2; Vol. XHI, Part L 

In these numbers of the Journai of the Siam Society, extending oyer 
the last lo years, Phra Phraison Salarak (who is also a member of the 
Burma Research Society)' has completed a series of free translations from 
the Hmannan Yazawin dealing with the relations between Burma and 
Siam from the first invasion by Tabin Shwehti down to the annexation, 
^of lUpper Burma by the British, The translator is to be congratulated 
on a most valuable piece of work ; we only wish he ^voul.d collect the 
scattered papers into a compact volume accessible to the public. After 
'each chapter he gives the corresponding passage in Phayre who, ii is 
known, based his history mainly on the Hmannan. Phayre is a master 
of the art of judicious compression, but he gives us the skeleton without 
the flesh and blood. The grim period of the wars, civil and foreign, 
when Burma seems to have forgotten that she was a Buddhist country, 
makes dreary reading in Phayre. Not even Bayinnaung, Napoleon though 
he was, can stir the reader to much enthusiasm. Bej^ond the fact that he 
was the faithful servant of a drunken King, Phayre tells us little of 
human* interest 

When we turn to the original, there is something, if only an out--" 
line, of a human being. His wars are dreary still, actuated by motives 
so insufficient if not ignoble • but there are human touches. Once, at a 
critical moment, he entraps into an ambush his slippery foe the King of 
Linzin (Laos), who caught in a bamboo jungle sends a message of sub- 
mission sa3ung that with the intention of taking the oath of allegiance 
he had halted in his flight, and would appear ‘before his suzerain early 
next morning as there was no time that evening. The King believed 
that the King of Linzin really meant what he said, and therefore encamp- 
ed, as it was getting dark. Linzin’s chief took advantage of the halt and 
fled in the night. The next morning seeing only crows in LinziiTs 
camp, His ]\tajesty gave a hearty laugh Yet this was the King who, a 
few dat^s later, killed Baya Kamani, a very Clitus, for checking the 
brutality of his junior officers to their men ; killed BaA^i Kamani's son 
for weeping over his fathers corpse ; killed Baya Kamani s slave for 
spreading a cloth over the faces of his two dead masters. Bayinnaung 
Avas often generous to a fallen foe, but his acts of clemency, dictated 
usually hy policy, are less human than his acts of ferocity. On three 
occasions his best general, Binnya Dala, treacherously attempted to take 
fliis life ; yet the king spared him recognizing his skilJ in diplomacy and 
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warfare as well as his bravery. But when Binnya Dala once failed in an 
expedition entrusted to him, he could find no room for mercy, as if he 
prized success more than his own life So Binnya Dala was 
and sent to die in exile on the feverish frontier of Siam. The King a 
unfortunately as much contempt for the lives of others as for his own. 
Indignant at a dacoit rising which had broken out while ^he was away at 
Zimme, he marched, himself on foot, against the rebels, " in his jewehed 
sandale,” and planned to hem in a bamboo cage ten thousand of them, 
wives, and all and burn them alive. 

The valour of his generals must have been astounding. Challenges 
to single combat were as common as in ancient Rome. The vassal 
of Ava, after his master’s return, is besieging Veinghang,far away in t e 
depths of Laos : “ forcing a breach in a wooden stockade with is 
elephant, a spear struck him in the right thigh, pierced it, and penetrated 
three inches into the elephant’s side. Yet so eager was he in his work 
that he did not even trouble to pull the spear out, put simply ^ 

handle off and left the spear-head in the wound. “.Whether the thigh 
remained nailed to the elephant or not,” adds the translator, is not 
stated.” Nor must fortitude of the men be forgotten. In the jungles beyofld 
the Mekong they were reduced to eating thatch grass and reeds. Vv hen 
first they reached the Mekong, with the enemy on the further si e, a 
hostile fleet on the river, and no means of crossing, they set to wmk m 
a forest of Letpan trees” and built within three weeks thiee^ un le 
large war-boats and two hundred royal barges “ painted vermiliion an 
gold.” When rivers were not too deep, lines of elephants served as a 
pontoon bridge for the army. Indeed when one considers the fearful 
country through which Bayinnaung led huge armies, from Sandoway o 
Luang Phrabang, from Manipur and the snows beyond Mogaung to 
Ayuthia and the wilds of Tenasserira, whatever one discounts 'for exagger* 
ation, his exploits vie with those of Hannibal, if not Alexander. ® 

is not great. He never consolidated a single kingdom, not even his own. 
He destroyed the civilisation of Siam and added nothing to that 
His pagodas (such as remain) are of no artistic interest. The le an 
almost the only work of culture in his time was a translation of a Law- 
book. His chief glory was a sham tooth relic. His wars are a reproac 
to Buddhism. And he started the tradition of conquest in Siam wnicn 
has proved as fatal to Burma as the ambitions of the Valois in Italy were 
to France. In the rath century, it is arguable that Burma was ahead 
of Europe in civilisation. At the beginning of the i6th, thanks to the 
flowering of her literature and in spite of wars and invasions, s e 
still a comparable culture. But with the rise of the 1 oungdo, an 
the Konbaung dynasties, with her arts and letters crouching to ^ hourt, 
court torn with intrigue or wavering between high ideals and vap 
schemes of conquest, she almost lost her birthright, ahd still regards as 
heroes the warriors who were her ruin. No country that I know of haS 
Suffejred. nio;;e than Burma from her ” great men. - 


^1 Ctts 'tii 
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SHWE-ZET DAW 

BY, MAJOR C. M. ENRIQUEZ. 

In tl)e month of Tabaung (Marcii) crowds of pilgrims from all parts 
of Burma gather at the Shwe-zet Daw Pagoda. Thousands more are 
deterred from attending tire festival by the liardships of the journey, for 
though Shwe zet Daw is only 32 miles from the In-awaddy at Jiinbu, and 
48 at Salin, and is moreover one of the most sacred shrines in Burma, the 
roads are so awful that many old people are afraid to travel by them. In 
spite of this draw-back, and though , Shwe-zet Daw has no architectural 
beauties, and is situated in ugly country, the pilgrimage is worth making 
on account of its extreme importance in the eyes of the Burmese. It must, 
however, be confessed that for once they have made a mistake. Kyauk 
Badaung across the river, with its quaint pagoda- crowned cliffs, and with 
Mt. Popa in the background, would have been a much more attractive site 
for a great festival. 

We approached Shwe-zet Daw from iMinbu, where the mail steamer 
cast us out on a burning bank at midday, leaving us to trudge across a 
mile of sand. At the end, however, we are lucky to secure a motor lorry 
as far as Sagii. My parly was formidable. Every Burman remotely 
connected claimed to travel with me. Their wives and children claimed 
the same right : and .several old mothers and attractive nieces joined un- 
invited en louie as stow-aways. We tlierefore reached 'Minbu 21 strong, 
with an appailing pile of luggage. I trembled for the P. W. I), bridges 
as the lorry thundered over them. Our driver was the usual skilful but 
highly reckless Burman, \vho took everything at full tilt, in spite of the 
fact that my bicycle was lied acro>ss the bonnet of the cai W'ith twine. It 
is abvays useful to lake a bilce about in Burma. In summer there is 
usually a footpath, or at any rate a cart-rut to follow', and the terrois of 
such a ride are at least less vivid and prolonged than those of a bullock- 
cart. 

Next day we travelled in a cloud of dust by what were said to be 
inter-viiiage tracks. Later we reached a canal, and here the going was 
comparatively good as carts were confined to one side of the road by rows 
of posts. The canal also changed the aspect of the country w'hich was 
here green and wooded,- but this festival of the Dry Zone occurs at the 
dryest and dustiest season of the year. We now joined the main stream 
of pilgrims from Salin w’hose buliock-carts streamed onward all day and 
for many days. 

Two exquisite birds enrich this unpromising bit of country. These 
are the Paradise Fly-cdtchef and (he Smatl Minivet. Both are rare or 
at any rate extremely limited in range, but as it happened 1 saw each 
from the varandah of llie rest-house, re.spectiveiy at Minbu and 'Slnve-zet- 
Daw. The Burmese Paradise Fly-catcher Is oxdinunly an incoiispi- 
cious chestnut bird, wuth a black head. But in the breeding season the 
adult cock is pure silvery white, with a blue-black head, and a tracery of 
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dark lines over the back. The two central tail feathers are tlien extra- 
ordinarily lengthened and float behind the bird like white ribbons. The 
Small Minivei deserves a better name. It has a dark slate-blue head, 
neck and throat, whitish under-parts, and a bright scarlet breast and 
rump. The female is dove-grey itstead of slate, and lacks red on the 
breast. Ihese two birds, which 1 have not met elsewhere, are as lovely 
as any found in Burma. Amongst other interesting birds the Siork-biUed 
Kingfisher and an immense H oTned Owl occur : and where the canal 
overflows White Ibis and White necked Storks collected m small 
numbers. 

The last marcli of 8 miles from Sedaw to Shwe-zet Daw is over l,ow', 
sterile hills. At this season, only the Tanaung-bin gives a touch of green. 
All the other trees are leafless. The journey is divided into ‘ stations ’ 
such as Yo gyi Zahkan-Sl&g^ of the Ravine. 'At Lok-se Chaung 
pilgrims search the sand for littie white pebbles because here Buddah 
linsed rice from his mouth. Hence the little white pebbles, and the name 
‘ Mouth Rinsing Stream ’. None of the little girls strenuously digging 
had found anything, and I fear most of the desirable pebbles have been 
removed long ago. At each of these stations there are sheds v^here pii- 
giims rest and buy refreshment. The charitable —and there are always 
hundreds in a Burmese crowd — buy water-jars, and pay for them to be 
kept filled. Over each is a slip of paper, with a notice such as- ; “ Than- 
jo-yon Quarter, of Magvve. Maung Mya, his wife, vSons and daughters^ 
dedicate this water-jan IM Nais and Men cry Tkadvi^'^ Water is 
brought from a distance in carts. At Shwe-zet'Caw itself there are taps. 
Further, the Burmese prefer conden.sed milk (o fresh, and for all there 
leasons senous epidemics vSeldoni occur at the festival. 


On thi.s last stage tim road is abominable. The dust billows up, and 
hang.s like a tug over the slow moving carts. At last Shwe-zet Dtiw 
comes in site, a low range of hills with the principle slirine half way up, 
gold amongst the amber-trees. There are other shrines on the Iiiii-top, 
stairways: and at a distance a white Pagoda on 
Yathe Taung.narmh Hill. This is the best aspect of Shwe-zet Daw, 
lor on closer inspection it is found that none of the buildings are of any 
artistic merit. The main shrine, which we may believe was really beauti- 
lui, was burnt down four years ago, together with many Tazaungs 
around It. Every effort is being made to repair the damage, but funds are 
not uniimited, and the place is not likely to resume its former splendour 
lor some time. Ju.st now mounds of brick lie at the foot of the hill which 
pi grims carry up for merit, or pay for being carried up; and the brick- 
leap.s growing on the hiil do not of course improve its beauty- But in 
spite of this,^ I thoroughly enjoyed the five days we spent here-perhaps 
recause my Burmans were so pleased, and so touchingly expressed their 
gratitude at being brought on a pilgrimage of such extraordinary merit. 

The chief interest in the festival lies in the people themselves, of 
w lom ten-thou.sand were camped in the shingle bed of a dear stream at 
I i^”*^ ° ^ stream almost encircles the shrine, and loops 

act nee times towards it, being loath (so the Burmans say) to leave the 
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sacred spot. The fCvStival continues for a whole month. Besides Bur- 
mans from all parts of the country, it us tlie resort of Shans and Arakanese 
and of Chins from the adjacent Yomas. These Chins are shy folk, 
dressed almost entirely in brick-red garments. Their bags and blankets 
are pretty. Some of the lads are of fine pln^sique. The girls are often 
pretty, but many have blackened the face with tattoe marks, a disfigure- 
ment said to have*been intended oiuginally to discourage Burmans. All 
these crowds are housed in sheds spreading along the river bed for nearly 
two miles. Some of the sheds are built by the Pagoda Trustees, 
other by stall liolders, and other by gold-leaf sellers who retail gold-leaf 
to the pilgrims. This temporary town is an important market, crowded 
by day and brilliantly lit by night : and ofcourse there are endless stalls, 
eating-shops, pwes, merry-go-rounds, and other delightful amusements. 

The sanctity of Shwe-zet Daw arises fiom the fact that the Buddha 
alighted here on his legendary visit to Burma. The spot is marked "by a 
little gold pagoda in the river bed. In this ravine lived a Demon, 
Pananda NagaMin; and on the hill above a hunter, Thit-sa-ban-da-ra 
Mokso (the faithful). Both were converted, and besought Buddha to 
leave a mark {Set), The Golden Royal Marks {Shwe Set Dzw) which 
the Buddah made are two foot prints, one in the river-bed, and the other 
half way up the hill. Both marks are now enshrined and thickly coated 
with gold leaf which pilgrims lavish upon them. Such in brief is the 
legend. It has many ramifications, {'or instance, the hunter shot a deer 
from the top of the hill. There is a dent in the rock where he knelt, and 
3 ^ou wifi specially marvel at this. There is a shrine to Kathapa Buddah, 
and one to the Thaggya Min : and a lieavy stone that-you can only lift by 
invoking the power of the I^agoJa, If you measure a stick with your 
arm and rub it on a certain stone, the stick will be lengthened or short- 
ened as desired. We found all these things perfectly correct, and in- 
deed spent a most ingenuous and happy evening on the hill. From the 
summit there is a fine view of the encircling river and of the booths along 
its banks. The ravine below is packed with gaily dressed people. Al- 
ready lamps and fires glitter liere and there in the dusk. The air is 
laden with the melody of gongs, while night lays a soft mantle upon the 
nakedness of the surrounding hills. 

At Shwe-zet Daw 1 met a jVat, adopted her, and have made her my 
friend for life. Tier name is Ma Nemi, and she was being rocked in a 
cradle by an old lady who kept a whole shed full of Atat image. I 
begged an introduction. 

Ma Nemi said the old lady, ‘‘ is a niece of Alaung Tint De.’* 
You will remember Tint De, the blacksmith of Tagaung, who was cruelly 
executed with his sisters, and is now enshrined on Mt. Popa. Ma Nemi 
is the little daughter of one of the sisters. Being left an orphan, she was 
called Nemi, LitMe Friendless, Very soon she died and became a A at 
and besought King Anawratla of Pagan to provide her with a refuge. 
The King seeing her Loneliness, assigned her a home in the cradles of 
babies. This legend, as its Tagaung origin shows, is one of the oldest in 
Burma, From a remote age there survives the tragic figure of a forlorn 
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little maid playing with dolls and cradles. She stili occupies cradles, and 
makes the babies laugh. And when they are hungry she makes them cry. 
In Nat shrines you will usually see her swinging in cradles such as are 
used by babies in this country — and people offer her dolls, bangles, tiny 
shoes and other toys to play with. Even in this material age none will 
deny the authenticity of Ma Nemi, or question the authority of her touch- 
ing legend. If you meet her, dear Reader, give her a doll, or a rupee to 
buy one with, even at the risk of encouraging idolatry. Life will be 
richer if you believe firmly. 

MA NEML. 

There’s a homely little maiden 
Who has watched the babies pray 
Down the never ending ages 
While the World is growing grey. 

A pathetic little figure, 

■Motherless and all alone, 

Who has claimed and has adopted 
Every mother for her own. 

, Still enchanted with her dollies : 

Babies laugh with Na Memiy 
And will share with her their cradles 
In the ages yet to be. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE EARLY ARYAN SETTLEMENT 

OF ARAKAN. 

Many centuries before the birth of ButUllia lliere rc'ig-ned in the 
country of Uttara Madhura a powerful kinf;' wlio.se name was Sa^qaradeva. 
At the same lime in the country of Asitinjana there nhed a of the 

same race whose name was De^'a Kanisa. The former had two sons 
Sagara and Uppa Sagara. The latter had two sons Karr-iSa, I'ppa Kmasa 
and a daughter named [)eva Gamba, A\dien this girl was born the 
astrologers informed the king that her ten sons who should be bom 
thereafter would some day destroy the whole of their grandfather’s family. 
Whereupon the relatives, of the king advised him that the best course to 
follow under the circumstances was to kill the girl baby m order to 
prevent the fulfilment of su(*h a dreadful pnjgnostication . 

After careful consideration (he king said that it was not necessary 
to resort to such an extreme measure as their purpose could be quite as 
easily served if the girl was prevented from marrying. The family 
conference having unanimously agreed upon this proposal, the king 
ordered a very lofty palace to be erected. In tfie lopmost room the 
princess was brought up under the immediate supervision of a trusty 
nurse named Mandigopa and her husband Anandakagopa. ]\Ioreover 
the palace was well fortified, and down below, surrounding the whole 
building, a thousand men were kept to guard it carefully day and night. 
No stranger was allowed to approach the building and the princess was 
never allowed to leave her room under any pretext. 

In course of time tlie old king died. TJie ehler son whose name 
W’as also Karhsa ascended the tlirone and (he yoiingm* Uppa Kaiiisa 
became the Crown Prince. In the country o Uttara Madlnlra, king 
Sagaradeva died. His elder son Nagara became king and the younger 
Uppa vSagara became the Crown Prince. 

Prince Uppa Sagara on account of his many virtues and accomplish- 
ments was a popular hero. Day by day his followers increavsed causing no 
small amount of uneasiness among the ministers. At last they in a body 
went to the king and represented to him the danger that was menacing 
Iiim and urged liim to take timely measures. Ihe Crown Prince was 
Summoned before the king and on being toid about the matter he swore 
that there was nothing in the accusation and that the ministers had 
exaggerated a great deal. The king W’as satisfied with the explanation. 
I)ut when the young prince leturned home he thought to hiniselt that if 
the ministers kept on accusing him of conspiracy against the throne he 
would surely come to great harm in the end. He therefore determined to 
leave the kingdom while there was yet time. 

King Kariisa of Asitinjana country was a great friend of his because 
they had been class mates in the university of Taxilla. He thought that 
if he went there his friend was sure to give him the shelter and protection 
which he surely needed. 'Secretly he collected his followers and in 
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body they went over to king Karhsa and placed themselves under his 
protection. The king rejoiced very greatly to see his old friend turn up 
and assigned to him in perpetuity the revenues of a rich district. 

One day while prince Uppa Sagara was passing by the palace of the 
, imprisoned princess she happened to be looking out of a window. In a 
moment their eyes met and love was complete. From that time forward 
the prince exerted all his might to get a chance of speaking to her. The 
maidservant Nandigopa being won over to his cause after a great deal of 
trouble, at length his object was accomplished. 

The Hovers met in secret every night till eventually the princess Deva 
Gamba became big with ciiild. When the maid realised the seriousne.ss 
of the crime to which she was a party she felt greatly alarmed. So in 
order to mitigate her own offence she informed the king of the real 
condition of the princess his sister. On being questioned she at first 
denied having any real knowledge of the affair; but when she was 
examined under torture she made a complete confession, 

That very day the king held a council consisting of himself, the 
Crown Prince and the four Chief Alinisters of State- The majority were 
in favour of punishing ail the culprits in such a way that the dread 
prophesy miglit not be fulfilled. But the wise king solemnly rose up to 
address the council in the following terras, " Oh my brother and 
ministers ! There are twelve kinds of people whom we should honour 
and who should never be punished. They are mother, father, leaclier, 
unc;e, Buddha, Piccaga Buddha, Arahat, Sangiia, Rishi, Mum, one who 
observes the precepts and Brahmins. .So far as tlie.se peisons are 
concerned we must show our forbearance even lliough they be guilty of 
any offence. Tlien again there are five kinds of people for whose sake 
we sliould even risk our lives. They are, liosom friend, one who in 
fearing; to lose his life seeks our protection,, one who strives to preserve 
the purit}' of liis race and family, one who is able to .save ihe lives of 
other people and one who risks his life in order not to bieak a solemn 
promise. Jn llie present case however, prince Ujipa iSagara is not on;y 
my hosom friend but he is also a fugitive who seeks our protection. 
How can we therefore ever think of doing him any harm? ” 

Then the C'-rown Prince in the midst of profound silence next stood 
up and said, “ Oh king and ministers ! the words which we have just 
heard foi'in the essence of wisdom. Besides, there is no immediate cause 
for anxiety since the prophesy relates to the tairih of male children only. 

If the princess conceives a female child there is no need to be alarmed. 
So let us wait and see the lesulf.” 

The council unanimously agreed to lliis and moreover it was resolv*- 
ed that since it was too late to interfere the princess Deva Gamba should 
be uedded to her lover. At the same time a carefui w'atch was set as 
against her approaching accouchement. When the dreaded clay arrived 
a girl baby was born to the relief and joy of everybody. Tliis chi d 
was named Omara Devi. 

The following year the princess Deva Gamba again became enceinte; 
but this time her maid Nandigopa was also iirihe same condition. 
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And in the fulness of time both gave birth on the same day and at the 
same hour. This time the princess was delivered of a boy and the maid 
of a girl .Seriously alarmed at the probable fate of he chi id should her 
brother hear of it, she caused the babies to be exchanged When the 
king learnt that her second child was also a girl he was very pleased and 
he felt sure that his astrologers were completely wrong in their calciila" 
tions. 

Thus being more or less convinced of ilie falseness of the prophesy 
the king and his ministers no longer paid much attention to the princess. 
From the time of her second confinement she was left practically alone with 
her own maid. So in course of time she gave birth to ten sons altogether, 
while her maid also begot ten daughters. But for safety’s sake the boys 
were brought up by the maid as her own sons. Their names were 
Vasudeva, Baladeva, Candadova, Suryadeva, Aggideva Ajjhata, Varun- 
na, Rohaneya, Ghatapandita and Angara. The eldest child Omara Devi 
died before long. The Youngest child was a daughter named Anjana 
Devi. 

When these boys grew up to be young men they became very bold 
and fearless. They also far excelled the strength of ordinary men. They 
were very cruel and inconsiderate in their dealings with other people. 
They looted, they robbed, they murdered, and in short they were guilty 
of the worst forms of excesses. At first the people did not complain be- 
cause they were the sons of Nandigopa the trusted servant of King Kaiiisa. 
But when they persisted in their evil conduct which became intolerable the 
people went to the king in a body and complained very bitterly. Their 
supposed mother was sent for and severely taken to task for allowing them 
to run amok in the country. She replied that they were beyond her 
control and requested the king to do anything he liked to check their 
career of crime. 

King K^iiiisa then ordered the arrest of the young men but no attempt 
to accomplish this object seemed to have been successful; for whenever 
they were pursued and surrounded by the soldiers they generally became 
invisible, eluding every effort at capture. This made the king think, sus- 
pecting at the same time that the yuong men were no ordinary mortals. 
He sent for Anandagopa the husband of the maidservant and questioned 
him very closely as to the real -parentage of the young men. Fearing to 
lose this life the servant at length made a clean breast of all the circum- 
stances attending their birth and parentage. The maidservant was then 
sent for and questioned. /Seeing that it was useless lying any further she 
corroborated her husband’s statement. 

When the king learnt the real facts he was filled with fear and anger. 
He sent for the executioners who forthwith led away the guilty couple tt 
the place of execution. On the way they met the Crown Prince UppS' 
Kaihsa who on enquiry found out what had happened. He ordered th^ 
men not to carry ont their work until he came back again. He then weno 
to his brother the king and said, ‘T)h king, you placed implicit trust in 
he two unfortunate servants and ordered them to attend on the princess’^ 
ourt sister. It is the duty of every servant to obey his or her immediate 
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master. iSo that in the present case in faiang* to give you accurate infor- 
mation al)out her vsister’s children they tvere but carrying out her wishes^ 
for which they should not be blamed/ The most that tliey should suffer 
is to undergo the same punishment as those oilier guards who were placed 
to prevent strangers from entering the palace of the princess/* 

The king being thoroughly satisfied with the argument cancelled the 
first order, letting off the culprits with a fairly light punishment. As for 
the princess Deva Gamba she was filled with grief because her brollier the 
king accused her of want of love for themselves as well as for the family 
to which she belonged; for by her inconsiderate act her sons W'ere des- 
tined to destroy them alh 

But as parental love is greater than ali thing else in this world both 
she and her husband prince Uppa Sagara admitted their fault and begged 
the king to condone all their sons* offences, But the matter was referred 
to the Council which decided that under no circumstances could the young 
men 'be left at large for they were a real menace to the existence of the 
kingdom, f^o an order was issued for their immediate arrest. 

For tins purpose the wliole military strength of the kingdom was 
employed. Three times the attempt was made on an elaborate scale but 
without success for on each occassion the devas ol the earth and the sky 
gave rhejr active support to the ten brothers. i\t last seeing that force 
would not do the king decided to resort to strategem, hoping to accomp- 
lish his object by means of sweet words and alluring promises. 

Informed of these fresh designs upon their persons the brothers ran 
away to the Himavamla forest wdiere they met a very learned rishi who 
provided them with food and shelter. I. nder the instruction of this rishi 
they learnt the different kinds of arts and sciences and then returned to 
their uncle’s kingdom with the object of conquering it. At the time of 
their entry the king and all his courtiers were‘ assembled at a tournament. 
They at once got into the ring and killed the most famous of the combat- 
ants without having due regard for the formalities. 

When the king saw who the intruders were he immediately got up 
from his seat and shouted out to the assembled people to arrest them. 
Whereupon the eldest brother \'asudeva rushed upon his two uncles king 
Kamsa and Crown Prince T/ppa Ivamsa and slew them with his own 
luinds. With the death of these two persons the kingdom passed into 
their possession. Tlien after having conquered the neighbouring king- 
dom of Ayujjhapura they resolved to annex the kingdom of Dwarrawaddi 
which at the time was under the rule of the king Narinda. And when this 
was accomplished after a great deal of hard fighting, the ten brothers 
with their youngest sister Anjanadevi made an equal division of ali their 
acquired territories where each set up as an independent ruling prince. 
The youngest sister’s portion was Dwarrawaddi in Southern Arakan 
(modern Sandoway) which amid the new scenes of varied life her follow- 
ers colonised for ilie first time. 

SAN SHWE BU, 
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THE.YAWYINS OK LISU 

BY 

Major C, M. ENRIQUEZ, 

Divisional Recruiting Ofjiccr^ Burma Division- 

The LisU) or Yawyin, are a large bin ohsriire race, whose honie is in 
\’iinnan along the upper reaches of the Salween. Small communities are 
also found within the north east frontiers of liuima, wheie they are 
scattered amongsc the Kachins; from whom, however, they are ethnologi- 
cally distinct. Lisu villagi s occur at Shang Tai, Ta Shan, Hkringmu- 
dan and Hka-kan .Kning in lUiamo. Further south we meet them again 
at Bernardmyo. They are found in Hsenwi, and on the luountain tops 
on the left bank of the Shweli in Kodaung. In the north there are five 
"\''awyin villages near vSima, namely, Pajau, U-ga Kran, Pa noi Prang, 
U-rau Bum and Xangsa Ku. In Sadon there is a Vawyin community; 
of some importance : and they occur again in the Panwa near Htawgaw. 
All these, however are quite small communities, w'ith the exception of 
that in ftadon The majority of the Vawyins live across the border in 
China; but in British territory tliey are found again in the Akyang Valley 
in Putao where, I am told, their numbers are considerable. 

Vawyins have already been employed in our local military forces to 
a. limited extent, and have shown marked military qualities. They did 
well in Mesopotamia in spite of il'e tierce heat, and w’on promotion and 
distinction out of all proportion Uieir numbers. Their enlistment might 
w^ell be extended. By the end*o!' 1920 about seventy were serving. 
Unfortunately the accessible coloidts in British territory are limited, 
though unexpected immigrations occur now and then, as that into Mogok 
in 1907, In Mogok there now ajq^ear to be about 1,350 Vawyins. In 
Bhamo there are four villages, in Sima (containing 105 houses), in 
Sadon about twenty, and in Panwa perhaps live or six. 

Physically, the ^h'lwyins are a finer race than the Kachins They, 
and their children are fitter, and the percentage of infant mortality is 
compaialively 'lo^v. They are not stricken with goitre and deformities here, 
though in certain parts of Viinnan they' do suffer. Their healthiness is 
probably due to the great elevation at which they nearly always live. 
They are rarely found anywhere ex('ept on the extreme mountain tops 
where they destroy the jung'e round them for miles, leaving the ground 
bare and open. For this reason they are the despair of Government, 
though the habit is no doubt a healthy one, and is not without merit in a 
country smothered with jungle, ^^awyin houses are also more sanitary 
than those of the Kachins. The buildings are always raised on stone 
plinths and not on posts, so that spitting through the floor is impossible, 
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and pigs cannot make their wallows under the dwellings as they do in 
Kachm villages. Further north in the vSalween and Akyang Valleys, the 
houses are raised on posts. The southern Vawyins have been coovSider- 
ably influenced by the Chinese, as is evident from their manners, customs 
and dress. 

The Yawyins have a very pecufliar and attractive costume, which 
varies slightly both for men and women in various localities. The men 
often wear a white coat and gaiters, with blue turban, epaulets, belt and 
shorts. The general colour scheme is light- blue and white. The women 
wear either a large (urban, or a soit of gay head- wrap, ornamented with 
tassels. They dress in a coat, shorts and gaiters, with a long apron 
plentifully decorated with patterns in green, yellow and red. The whole 
effect is bizarre, but pleasing. Many of the girls have an upright carriage, 
and are pretty. Even the old women are neat, homely and comfortable. 
'In parts of Yunnan, and especially amongvSt the Black Lisu, the dress is 
practically the same as that of the Chinese, and even the women w^ear 
liule colour. 

The Y^awyins are not Chinese, or even of Chinese origin, though 
their language has been wrongly placed in the ChinCvSe group, and they 
. have legends that they are the offspring of a Chinese woman and a certain 
forest naij called jYal Palawng. They are believed to be a Lolo race, and 
are probably one of the numerous small indigenous tribes which have been 
driven into the highlands by the westward expansion of the Chinese. 
Mr. Wilson, AssiwStant .Superintendant of Sadon, is probably right in 
, including their language in the 13 urmese group. Many words are 
certainly similar in Yawyin and Burmese. 

The various l^isu dialects vary considerably and are not mutually 
inmlligible Lisus from eastern and western Yunnan have to converse 
with each other in Chinese. Mr. Fraser of the Inland China Mission, to 
whose generous assistance I am much indebted, informs me that in the 
several dialects he finds about 6o per cent, of the words constant, and 40 
per cent different. The language is difficult There are 5 tones, and 250 
separate sounds^ none of which have consonantal endings. Hence the 
Lisu pronounce C'hinese badly. They have, however, borrowed and 
corrupted a large number of Chinese words. 

Many Idsu claim to be of Chinese origin. They say that their 
ancestors come from Hunan and Kiaiigsi centuries ago, and turned Lisu. 

This’*', Mr Fraser tells me, is cjiiite probable. We see the same 

process taking place still. I know several pure Chinese who have married 
List! women, and are living amongst the Lisu. Their future generations 
will be Lisu, not Chinese. They are in the first stage of turning 
The Lisu never marry Chinese wives. A similar process of transforma- 
tion occurs amongst- the Gauris, whose adopted Chinese children grow up 
as puj'e (Jauris. These facts are the more extraordinary when we 
remember the power possessed by the Chinese of absorbing their neigh- 
bours. The children of mixed Chino-Burniese raairiages in Burma are 
always C h i n a men 


* A Bnrmm E’lichantfmnt page 21 
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In the east of Yiinnan, where Chinese influence is s(ronger, the 
opposite is the case. rhere>” says Mr FravSer, ‘'it is usual for the Lolo 
and other aborogines by a gradual process to turn Chinese* I have met 
aborogines near Yunnanfu who are ashamed t-o own that they are not 
Chinese.^^ Along the Burmese border, no Lisu or Kachin is ever ashamed 
of his nationality. 

It is difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion with regard to the 
origin, history or migrations of the race. The \ awyiiis speak of them- 
selves as Li^Uy which in their language means “ have come down,’' or 
“the people who have come down.” Mr. Fraser tells me they are 
unanimous in believing that they have ‘come down,^ but their knowledge 
of geography is too vague to determine whence. Many say from 
the Upper Salween : some mention Hsiang Hsiang (near Hpimaw; : and 
others speak obscurely of the VvTi Ba'disiricl in Upper Mekong. It seems 
more than probable that they came down from Eastern Tibet, spreading 
out thence fan-wise into Putao, down the N’Mai ITka, Salween and 
Mekong, and towards the Y^angtsi in the direction of Yiinnanfu. The 
greater part of the race is now located in China (Yiinnan), west of 
Yiinnanfu. Those now found in Myitkyina, Bhamo, the Shan States and 
Tengyueh may be a somewhat later migration. The general tendency to 
migrate southwards is still distinctly noticeable, and strikingly confirms 
their uniform tradition that tliey have come from the north. They live 
for a generation or so in some high cold and barren spot until they have 
cut down all the jungle available for Laungya, and then begin toccist about 
for new forests to devastate. Those wht) move into warm climates are 
noticeably inferior to those who live r)n the mountain tops. 

The Chinese call these people LiscviOy except in the east and central 
parts of Yiinnan, where they give them their proper title of Lisii* Just 
there, pefveisely enough, the Lisu call themselves Lihpaw* The Maru 
and Lashi call them respectively Lasiy and Leur-seur- The Chinese call 
the Kachin races generally Ye-Jen or YcRcn (vSavages), and the Kachins 
have passed the same name on to the Lisu, changing it slightly into 
Yawyin* The Chinese never sjDeak of the Lisu as Ye Ren, 

The Chinese make such distinctions as Pe Lisu (While Vawyins) 
and He Lisu (Black Yawyins;, and speak of (‘eitain tribes as Hwa Lisu 
(Flowery Yawyins} from tlie prettiness of the womeii^s dress 

The study of the Lisu is a subject of very special difficulty owing to 
the inaccessibility of their country. The Sino-Burmese frontier is the 
extreme western limit of their distribution. Their main settlements are in 
Yunnan where they occupy the Salween Valley from latitude 27^40^ to 
about latitude 25'’ : that is to say, roughly from a point opposite Putao to a 
point opposite Myitkyina. Of these the northern ones are Black Lhu. 
Here, in their secluded home, protected by steep, snow-clad mountains, 
they are completely independent. In the same latitudes they occur also 
in the Mekong and Yangtse Valleys. In Yunnan it is only the southern 
settlnments which have come uuder Chinese influence, and even in British 
territory, though friendly and peaceable, they brook little interference* 
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The main subdivisions of (he ^'a\vyin rare appear to be called 
Ta^m Kya, Ng^va Ilp(U Xgcnv Ilpa, Za^o Kya, Gu Ilpa, Lair mair, 
Bya Hpa, Dzi lipa La Hpa, Ilpa, (leve-l lone), and Waw Hpa 

(descending lone). The words Lair mair are pronounced exactly like 
lat-mat, without the. two is. 

The relation of the clans towards each other appears to be die same 
as in the case of tlie Kachins. The word Kya means family. In correct- 
ing my notes, Mr. lM*aser insisted strongly that the divisions are not 
tribal. • 'Fhe names he says are merely clan or family names, like 
Mackenzie or Gordon, and nothing moie. For a long time I did not 
even regard them as clan, but Just family sui names like our own or the 
(Chinese, and that is all they amount to in districts where they are 
scattered. Of course the difference betwecen family surnames and clan- 
names is only a matter of degiee, but a clan is rather distinct from a 
tribe^'^ 

All however do not occur in British territory. Those which do are 
known to the Kachins by Kachin names, though there seems to be some 
inconsistency in tlie identification. Thus lists obtained from Kachins 
and ^"awyins at Pajau (Sima) do not agree exactly with Jists obtained 
in Sadon. 

vSince we always communicate with Yawyins in the Kacliin language, 
the clans are usually known to us by their Kacliin names. Tims tiie 
Kya are spoken of as Mitung in Kachin : the Ng^iva lipa and Sga%' Hpa 
as Marip : the Za%^ Kya as Fahtaw : and the (in lipa and 117170 Hpa 
(descending tone) as Lahpai. In Mx ilkyina the Lah-niair are known to 
the Kachins as N likiim, but in Bhaino as Lasang : and at J^ajau the 
Zaia Kya were identified most positively as l.abya. Besides their own 
individual names, the Yawyins appear to ha^'e post •'mortem names which 
are given to them at birth, and then not used again till death. They 
nearly always assume Kachin names m the Army. 

The Yawyin families appear to have lieea named after individual 
peculiarities, or after animals. Thus Ngwa Hpa means Fish People ; 
Xgaw Hpa, Joined People; Jvya, Ginger People; Gn HpUi Owl or 
NighFBird People; Bya Hp(u Bee lY^ople; DH Hpa Hemp People; 
Lair mahi Tasteless Pople; Hpa ; level lone), Rear People; and 

TFaw Hpa (descending tone), Mustard People. 

The Yawyins are far more moral than the Kachins. There is no 
such thing as an it la dap in their houses. They are Na[ worshippers^ 
their Nal ancestons especially being regarded with fear and respect. 
Like the Kachins they appear to look to some ancestral home as their 
post-mortem abode, and as with Kachins, the spirit is provided with 
money, and assisted with sacrifices on Us long journey over certain 
well-defined mountains and rivers- It must however be remembered that 
little is known of these obscure people, and that nothing can yet be 
accepted with certainty. 
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There are 50 or 60 families of Lisu Christians in Myitkyma, 400 In 
Tengyueh, several hundred more in Szemao, and about 1,000 families 
near Yiianmow. Mr. Fraser has devised a simple script for the Lisu 
language, using Roman capitals (some inverted), and indicating tones by. 
means of punctuations. In this way the gospels of St. Mark and 
St. Luke have been printed. 

Mr. Fraser has worked amongst the Lisu in Tengyueh for 12 years, 
and is probably the best authority on them. I am greatly indebted to 
him, not only for supplying information, but also for patiently correcting 
this monograph, 
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A HISTORY OF LOWER BURMA * 

• [The Arlicle begins with a Biography of the Buddha and an 
Account of the First Three Buddhist Councils. These 
are omitted in the following translation.] 

Buddhism came into Burma from three sources; first, by way of 
Sunaparanta-Tambodipa or Central Burma; secondly, by Suvannabhumi or 
the kingdom of Thaton ; thirdly, by way of the parts called Yonaka, where 
the Shans live, a trad of Cambodia in Upper Burma. This is how 
Buddhism came to Sunaparanta. The Omniscient Buddha visited Burma 
in the 20th year of his Buddhahood. Surveying the whole world with 
his divine eyes, he looked on Vanijjagama and knew that it was a 
place most meet for his religion. Thither therefore he repaired flying 
•through the sky. He alighted first on a slab of rock, the colour of emerald 
on the top of Mount Thitsaban, and there he slept. When he departed he 
left his footmarks on a greyish rock on the bank of the river Man. Here 
he preached the Paths and how to follow them to Sulaponna, Mahaponna, 
Thitsabanda, Etthidinna and other saints insomuch that the Poiinovada 
and Milinda-panha-atthakatha say “ Fourscore and four thousand beings 
from divers part of Sunaparanta found delight in the Law.” While thus the 
Buddha wandered preaching his religion, he came to Vanijjagama where 
the two brothers Sulabon and Mahabon built and offered him a monastery 
of sandalwood. There he tarried for seven days. But at night he went 
back to the Jetavana 'Monastery in Savatthi (See the Punnovada-sutta- 
atthakatha). Now, since Mahaponna and the other saints were there already, 
It appears that the Buddha had introduced ere this his faith into some 
parts of Burma. 

One point is of interest, while the Buddha sat beneath the famous 
Lin-bln tree, the two brothers Taphussa and Phalika, citizens of 
Athitinsana-pokkaravadi in the kingdom of Ramannadesa okkalapa, came 
to India with 700 cartmen. On their way a gmddess, M'ho had been their 
mother in a former life, placed them under enchantment and caused the 
carts to stop; and when they made offerings to the gods, the gods 
possessed them and pointed out the spot where the Buddha was. So on 
they drove and came into the presence of the Buddha, and made him 
offerings of honeyed rice, and the Buddha established them in the Uvevacika 
Sarana. Thereupon they asked him for some hairs to worship, and he 
gave them eight. These they took back with them to Burma, or 
Ramannapannat, the lower district, in the kingdom of Aparanta, and 
enshrined in a noble reliquary. That these two brothers brought these 
relics to Burma is plainly stated in good books such as the Mahavamsa 
and Ponnovada. And it .seems probable that Buddhism first came to 
Burma in this way. 

* Translated by Maung Maung. The original article, in Burmese wtiten by Saya 
fi'han, will appear in the December number. 
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At the time of the 3rcl Council the great thera Mahamoggaliputtahssa 
.saw nine regions where the religion would prosper and sent out missionaries 
thereto* One (^f them, ihe thera Yonaka arrived in Burma in the month 
of Tazaiingmon 235 A.IL when the planet Kyallika was in the ascendant, 
and preached a sermon like a ball of lire to the people of Sunaparanla. 
Seventy thousand persons gained an insight into the Four Truths and had 
their feet planted on the road to Nirvana. Of the seventy thousand about 
one thousand persons of royal birth entered the priesthood. But though 
the faith was established in Ihinna in this year, 235 A.B.,dt did not 
spread all over the country for the country was too large (seethe Buddha’s 
own account in the Satipathana Sutta and l^unnovada Sutta). 

Suvannabhumi, mentioned above, is one of the three parts of Low^er 
Burma-— Kusumamandala or liurma, Hanthawadimandala or Okkalapa and 
Suvannabhumi or Muttamamandala, better known as Thatom In the 
Parajikan Atthakaiha there is a short account in Pali of the coming of 
Sona and Uttara in the year 235 A.B. Two powerful thetas^ Sona 
and Uttara, came to Suvannabhumi or Thaton, and having vanquished 
the ogres preached the Brahmajala sermon ’L The allusion is based on 
the following tradition, Once Suvannabhumi was oppressed by ogres. 
Five hundred ogres issued from the ocean and sought to carry off and 
devour all infants born in the homes of ministersi townspeople and 
officials. 'The two theras^ minded to expel them, created, by supernatural 
power, great monsters, ]\Ianussihas, with one head and two bodies, who 
caused the ogres to fly in panic. To save the land from further molestation 
the theras recited the Parittas» and preached the Brahmajala sermon, 
whereupon sixty thousand persons reached Attainment, and three thousand 
and five hundred became monks, of \vhoin fifteen hundred were of royal 
birth. Henceforth the people like to give the names “ Sona and 
Uttara'* to their children, and to save them from the orges they draw 
figures of ihe Manussiha on palm leaves and hang them on their heads. 
Marble images of the two theras were placed on the summit of Ashetaung, 
and may be seen even to this day. 

Thus we know for certain that the faith came to Thaton in Lowei 
Burma 235 years after the death of the Buddha. Besides it is stated in 
the Sasanalankara that in the eighth year of his Buddhahood, he visited 
Thaton at the request of the them Gavampati and converted hosts of the 
people; the results of which may be read in the Sasanalankara. Thus the 
religion came to Lower Burma. 

How did it reach Upper Burma? The Atthakatha says ‘^The saint 
Maharakkhita went on to the country of the Yonakas (Siam and Cambodia), 
and by means of the Kalakarama Sutta caused the Yonakas to t£ike delight 
in the Law At the end of the sermon ten thousand people were converted 
and many joined the priesthood, lakhs and crores it is said 

But not only did the Faith enter the country of the Yonakas at this 
date» 235 A.B., but also earlier in the life time of the Buddha* For oncet 
considering where best his F'aith would flourish, he bethought him of 
Yonakadesa, which includes part of Upper Burma. Thither he repaired 
flying through the sky and alighted at the town of L^pon. And a hunter 
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offered him a kyasu fruit; and he ale, and threw the seed up into the air- 
The seed fell not to the ground but stayed in the air, and the Lord smiled., 
Ananda asked him why he smiled, and he prophesied and said : “ Ananda! 
they will enshrine my relics hereafter in this place and worship them, 
and ray faith will flourish.” Even as he said, a shrine was built called 
Labon Zedi, and it is visible to this day. Moreover, a man of Lawa race 
living near the Mepeng river caused' his son, seven years of age, to be 
ordained a novice. This novice by steadfast meditation and practice of 
Kammatthana became an Arahat ; therefore the place was called Sitme, 
corrupted since into Zimme- Thus even in the Buddha’s life time 
Buddhism reached the country of the Yonakas. And when the Maharak- 
Ichita came in the 235th year of the religion it grew and prospered And 
later missionaries from Ceylon came over and strengthened the hold of the 
religion 011 the peopde. When Buddhaghosa saved the records of the 
Tipitakas in Ceylon and brought over to Thaton, Pagan, and other places 
where the kings were pious. Then all the different channels coalesced, 
the religion triumphed, and remains to this day paramount in Burma 
(for further details see the Sasanalankara). 

In the history of the Kings to which I now proceed I have sum- 
marised the Samanavadaof thfe Hmannan Yazawin, omitting the Aparavada 
and Kecivada. I shall give the history of the kings of the various 
kingdoms of Burma, of the ninety-nine Shan States towards the north, 
of the three Taking regions— Munti’ Munsa and Munnya in Ramanna 
towards the south and also of the Middle country. 

Long long ago, before the coming of our Lord the Buddha, a quarrel 
arose in Majjhimadesa to the west between Pyinsalarit King of Kosala and 
the Sakiyan princess of Kapilavastu of the Devadaha Koliya clan. The 
dispute was due to a certain princess whose hand had been asked m 
rnarriage. The Sakiyan princes were defeated, and Abhiraja the Sakiyan 
king came over to Burma with his army and founded a kingdom at 
Tagaung, then known as Sankassarattha. When he died, his two sons 
struggled for the throne. The ministers entreated the two brothers not 
to fight each other but to compete in building a large almshouse, the 
first to finish being entitled to the throne. The younger brother finished 
first and the throne became his. The elder went down the Irrawaddy 
with his army, then ascended the Chindwin river (also known as Thallawadi), 
and settled at Taung-nyo on the border of the Kale shoal, now called 
Yaza-g)m. There he stayed for six months, when the Pyus, Kanyans. 
^nd Tnets came to him and asked for a king to rule over them. He gave 
them his son Muducitta and made him rule over Sunaparanta in the middle 
region of Burma. Leaving Yazagaha or Kale Taung-nyo, he founded 
the city of Kyaukpadaung lying to the east of Gissapanadi river and 
signed there for four years. .Next he conquered Dhannavadi or Arakan. 
Such is the history of Kanraja, elder son of Abhiraja. The younger son, 
Kaniajange reigned continuously at Sankassarattha or Tagaung, and was 
followed by Jampudiparaja and a line of kings till Bhinnakaraja thirty- 
third of the Tagaung dynasty. 

Tagaung began to be oppressed by Chinamen from the kingdom of 
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Seint and was finally destroyed ; ihe king Bhinnakaraja lied and died at 
the mouth of Mamie stream. 'Ihe Sakiyans then broke up into three 
groups; one group went eastward to Cambodia and the ninety-nine* Shan 
States, and were known as Shans, the people dwelling in these slates 
being called Bhinnakarits. A second group went down the Irrawaddy and 
came to Sunaparanta where Muducitta reigned over the Pyus, Kanyans, 
and Theis. 'Fhe rest of the Sakiyans were left near the 'Manle stream 
with the chief queen Nagasein. 

Later on, the Sakiyans made a second immigration into Burma. By 
the time of the Buddha the descendants of Abhiraja had multiplied. 
Pasenadi, king of Kosala' at .Savatthi, wishing to be related to the 
Buddha’s clan, asked of the Sakiyan princes a daughter in marriage. 

A Sakiyan king Mahanama gave him his female slave Vasabhakhattiya. 
Her son Vitatupa on coming of age visited his Sakiyan relatives ; who, 
when he left, washed with milk the place of his reception. Thereby he 
knew for the first time that he wms born of a slave, and deeply resenting 
it swore that he would destroy the Sakiyans, not sparing even the 
suckling babes, When his vengeance began, the Sakiyans fled in all 
directions. A king named Dhajaraja, flying with his suite, founded the 
kingdom which he called Molriya, and moving thence he founded the 
kingdom of Thintwe Moung, thence he met the followers of Queen 
Nagasein who had settled at Manle, He espoused her, and the two 
founded Pagan in Upper Burma. Again they moved and reached 
Sangassarattha where formerly king Abhiraja had reigned. He named it 
Pyinsa Tagaung and reigned there under the title Thado-Jambudipa Raja. 

In the fortieth year of the religion King Thado Maharaja came to 
the throne seventeenth king of the dynasty. Having no son he appointed 
Khepaduta, brother of his chief queen Kinnaridevi, to the throne. 
About that time a king of the Sakiyan clan named Tambula, descendant of 
Muducitta, was carried away to Arakan. His chief queen therefore moved 
to Thakya-in with her retinue. In the year 40 A.B» during the^ reign of 

Thado Maharaja of Tagaung a huge wild boar, twelve cubits in height, 
ravaged the frontier tracts. Khepaduta hunted it, and it ran along the 
Shan ranges till it reached a place in the south-west where it crossed the 
•river Irrawaddy not wetting even its belly; the place is stifl known as 
.Welmasut. Running thence it came to a spot near Tharekhettara where 
It was pierced; the place is still called Wet-hto gyun. Having pierced the 
boar the heir-apparent was in great perplexity, so he took to a hermit S 
life; practising the KammaUkanas diligently he attained supeinatuial 
powers. Now a roe used to come to that pJace and drink his water from a 
trough in the rock. Thereby she became pregnant and gave birth to a 
girl, Bedari. The roe took fright and fled, and die hermU cherished the 
child. He made a solemn vow and said, “ If this babe is my daughter, 
let mtlk issue from my first finger ! ’’ Milk issued, and he fed Bedari. 
Every day, till she was seventeen years of age, he sent her to the river with 
a gourd in which he bored a tiny hole; and thus she spent her day, on a 
sandbank called Konthalin, filling the gourd with water through the 


* Nineteen? 
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tiny hole. And at dusk she returned to the cell of the heniait, her 
father. 

At the same time, 40 B.E., to Queen Kinnari of Tagaung were born 
twins, Sulathambhawa and Mahalhanibhawa; and they were blind. When 
they were nineteen years old, they were set on a raft with a store of victuals 
and floated down the Irrawaddy. The raft struck a large acacia tree 
which hung down to the water’s edge and became entangled In it ; the 
place is still known as Sitkaing or Sagaing. An ogress who lived on that 
tree stole the rice and curry of the two brothers which had been 
prepared so as not to go stale. As she ate of it each day there was not 
enough for the twins. As they were fumbling about one day they touched 
the ogress’s hand and caught it. They threatened to cut off her hand with 
a sword but she entreated them to spare her life promising to cure them of 
their blindness. This at length she did ; the place where she started the 
treatment is still known as Sagu ; and the place where the brothers first 
saw the light is known as Ywalin (The Hmannan Yazawin is sceptical 
about these names). Having obtained their sight the brothers exclaimed 
The earth is even as a dish, the sk}^ as the lid thereof ; therefore the 
place is known to this day as Mohpon-Myede. Thence descending the 
river they stopped their raft at Konthalin, climbed the bank, and walked 
until they reached the spot where the heir-apparent lived as a hermit ; and 
behold, Bedari was drawing water on the sandbank. And they said to 
her ** Y’our gourd has no hole in it, and therefore the water does not 
enter hence the proverb Bulonna-mahtwin. So they opened a hole 
with the sword and now water entered rapidly ; and when the gourd was 
full Bedari took it to the hermitage. And the hermit hearing that the 
two brothers had enlarged the hole, sent for them and soon found out that 
they were his nephews, even the sons of his sister Kinnaridevi. And in 
the year 60 A.B. he married Bedari to the elder, Mahathambhawa. 

Now the hermit was a man shrewd in the ways of royalty, and he 
spoke and compassed the marriage of his nephew Mahathambhawa with 
the chief queen of Sakiyan race, who , having lost her husband Tambula, 
had settled at Thakyadn. So Mahathambhawa reigned with his two 
queens, Bedari and the Sakiyari queen and appointed his younger brother 
Sulathambhawa his heir. The Pyu queen of Sakiyan race gave birth to 
a daughter (Mesandi, who died soon after. The queen Bedari conceived 
a male child, the future Duttabaung. Three months later Mahathambhawa 
died. Sulathambhawa succeeded him aud also made Bedari, his sister- 
in-law, his consort. Now Saiibamukhi the ogress had been wife to 
Sulathambhawa while he was heir, and on his marriage to Bedari she was 
aggrieved and took Peikthano, her son by him, and retired to Popa and 
settled there. Mahathambhawa became king in the year 60 A.B., reigned 
for six years, and died. Sulathambhawa reigned fdr Ihirtj-^-five years and 
died. As both had Bedari 10 wife, her child was called Duttabaung. 
Gavampali the Rishi, Sakra, Naga, Garuda, Sandi, and Paramiihwa, these 
six celestial beings were appointed guardians of the young prince. 

The city of Tharekhettara, one yojana in diameter, three yojanas in 
.circumference, was built by these beings with a golden palace, battlements. 
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moats, walls^ and bastions and the seven things needful for a city, in 
perfect likeness to the city of Sudassana in the Tavatimsa heaven. The 
city was built in the loist year of the religion and was given to king Dutta- 
bating, even as the Buddha prophesied from the summit of Po-u-daung. 
Sakka came and offered Duttabaung the magic lance Arindama, the 
Nalagiri elephant, Velahaka the Sindh horse, and other properties of a 
universal monarch, together with the mighty drum which, when struck, 
summoned one and ad to pay their tributes- The Naga king gave his 
daughter Besandi in marriage with a dowry of golden boats of merchandise 
and golden racing boats. So too did Gavampati, Garuda, and the rest 
give divers articles of use, insomuch that king Duttabaung was well 
bestead, in the loist year of the religion to reign, not only over Thare- 
khettara but also the regions of Nagas, Garudas and Asiiras. He wor- 
shipped three thousand Arahats and by their help compiled a book of 
Dhammathals. A thousand Arahats lie fed in his golden palace, and 
enshrined relics of the Lord and built the Hsutaungpyi pagoda and ten 
others. Rut king Duttabaung, great and glorious as he was and worthy 
of praise unstinted, lapsed one day from his wonted balance and did 
a careless and un heedful act. He demanded taxes on 5 pe of land 
dedicated to the church by a certain widow. This tribute thus obtained 
acted like a lump' of poison# For the sin of taxing that plot of sacred 
land, his magic lance z\rindama would not fly where it was cast; the big 
drum would not sound when it was beaten; the Nagas recalled their 
boats of gold: and the Unnalon mole, the mark of glory between his 
eyebrows, vanished. Fie had two queens, the one his half sister Sandadevi, 
daughter of the Sakiyan queen of the Pyus and consort of his father Maha- 
thambhawa, tlie other Besandi daughter of the Naga. Besandi had no 
child, but Sandadevi bore him a son Duttayaii In the 171st year of the 
religion when Duttabaung was an hundred and five years old, he met his 
death, being carried off by the Nagas* 

It is noteworthy that Duttabaung was such an ardent follower of the 
faith, ministering to three thousand Arahats- This shews that about 
loi A.B- the religion made another entry into Burma. From the 
Sasanalankara also it is plain that about 20 years after Gotama attained 
Buddhahood, his religion found its way into certain parts of Burma. 
This is true no doubt, and the story that Buddhism came only into Burma 
when Shin Arahan visited Pagan, should be discredited. 

Nine kings of the Tagaung dynasty reigned at Tharekhettara, 
beginning with Duttabaung and Duttayan and ending with Thiririt. 
Hence the saying : — 

Duttabaung, Duttayan, ‘Yan Paung, Yan Man, 

Yakhkan, Ilkanlaung, Let-hkaung and Thirihkan, 

Lastly Thrririt-^ count the score, 

And sure they are nine> not less nor more. 

Thus the Tagaung dynasty ended and Ngataba reigned as king. His 
story is as follows. Once a man of Tharekhettai*a brought his young son 
to a bbikkhu and caused him to be ordained. Now the bhikkhu s cock. 
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began to crow “who eats my head, becomes king Ngalaba/' It crew so 
loud that both the bhikkhu and the novice heard it, and tlie bhikkhu said 
“ My boy, cook me this fine cock and offer it to me.” And the novice 
cooked It, ate the head, and offered the body to the bhikkhu ; who, when 
he knew that the young novice had eaten the head, wishing to see whether 
the cock’s prophecy would come true, made the novice turn layman and 
left him. in the charge of the chief general. The general toojlc him to 
king Thiririt, who adopted him and made him his heir. And when he 
died the novice reigned over Tharekhettara as King Ngataba. Thus one 
of royal descent came to the throne. He reigned during the time of king 
Vattagamani who made records of the Tipitaka in consultation w'ith five 
hundred monks in the 484th* year of the religion. Ngataba’s son Papiyanf 
succeeded him, and a line of thirteen kings ending with the youngest, 
Bhijja, followed him. Ngataba, Papiyan, Yanmuhka, Yanthinhka, 
Munsalinda, Berinda, Munsala, Punna, Thahka, Thathi, Kannu, Kantet 
and Bhijja— these are the thirteen kings who reigned from Ngataba. 
When Bhijja died Thumundari succeeded him in the 617th year of the 
religion and reigned for thirteen years. + In the year of his death Sakka 
took the gui.se of an old Brahman and annulled the era introduced by 
Mahakassapa and Ajatasattu when the Buddha died. Since then 624 
years had elapsed, and he rescinded 622 and stamped the figure 2 on 
Lawkananda rock. Thus two eras are reckoned, the Dodorasa era 
marking the number of years since the Buddha’s death minus two years, 
and also the Shoit era. This short era was later in its turn annulled by 
Popasawrahan after the lapse of 560 years. 

King Thumundari was succeeded by his son Atitra. Atitra was a 
wicked king; he sought to commit incest with his own mother but when he 
visited her, he saw the door of her chamber blocked against him. i3fi3rne 
overtook him, and retreating he was turned, because of his lasciviousness, 
into a monkey with thick hairy growth all over his body. His younger 
brother .Supannanagarachinna, succeeded him. A rebellion broke out 
among the Kanyans, and the King went thither with his aimy and 
suppressed it. On his way back he saw a great image of gold in the 
likeness of Metteyya Buddha. Filled with devotion he lingered before it 
and could not bring himself to return. So his ministers and followers 
melted the image down, cast the molten metal into twenty-eight images of 
the Buddha, and divided the residue among themselves. They offered the 
twenty-eight images to the King, but he was grieved and sorry. And 
because the folk of Tharekhettara had become so reckless and profane as 
to turn to common use the sacred gold taken from the great image, neither 
the six celestial guardians nor the King’s piety and strictness might avail, 
but violence and corruption, lewdness, theft and rapine were rife in the 

* Hmannan 450. I.Hmannan seven years. 

+— On page 205 of the Hmannan Yazawin it is stated that King Milinda and 
the monk Nagasena held their famous discussion at the town of Sagala in Majjhi- 
madesa during the reign of King Papiyan. On page 76 of the Sasanalankara the 
author, Maungdaung Mahadhammathinggau, follows the Milinda Pahha Atthakatha 
and states that the discussion was held at Sagala, a town in Cambodia, the home of 
Shans and Yuns. 
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city of Tharekkhettara. great whirlwind came and carried off a corn- 
sieve belonging to a certain woman ; .she cried “ My corn sieve ” 
(.sakawpa sakawpa); but the people thoii.<;ht she wa.s telling the approach 
of invaders (sekaw-sit-thi). Thus in confusion and dismay the great city 
of Tharekkhettara came to ruin. King Suppananagarachiniia, who only 
came to the throne in the i6th yeai* of the short era, fell ill and died at 
the age of 28, the last of the thirty-five kings of Tharekhettara from 
Duttabaung, who reigned in all from the 10 1st to the 638th year of the 
religion. 

The people broke up into three groups, the Pyus, the Kan vans, and 
the Myanmas. Again the Pyus and Kanyans fought each other and thus 
broke up still further into groups, until we find them settling at nineteen 
big villages, Nyaung-u, Nagabo, Nagakyit, and ruled by king 
Thamuddharit with his capital at Yonhlut-Kyun, The Buddha had left this 
prophecy about king Thamudharit : “In theCsist year after my death a 
King Thamuddharit will found a ciiy to be called Arimaddana Paukkan. 
East of the town a great boar will rule attended by five hundred; on the 
south a great tiger will rule attended by five hundred ; on the north a 
flying squirrel will rule attended by five hundred; on the west a great bird 
will rule attended by five hundred.” Even so the king 1 hamuddharit 
founded Pagan in the year 29 (short era). For twelve whole years he fed 
the monsters - the boar, the tiger, the squirrel, and the bat. Daily the 
great boar required sixty rice pots, nine cartloads of pumpkins, and nine 
cartloads of meal. To the great bird also he was constrained to give his 
daughters, one each day. Moi'eover, the tiger and the flying squirrel must 
also be satisfied. When twelve years had passed, there' came, according 
to prophecy, the great prince Pyusawhti, son of Adiccaraja, king of 
Tagaung. Once, after the decay of Tagaung, there was a rebellion at 
Mali, and the King fled and lived as a gardener in secrecy and solitude. 
His queen conceived, and was wont to worship the Nagas who dwelt in a 
cave hard by ; who therefore cherished her until in due time the babe. 
Prince Pyusawhti, was born. Guarded by the Nagas and an old rishi 
who abode near by, the Prince grew up and excelled in all the eighteen 
arts. When he was ri.sen to manhood the rishi called him, and bade him 
go south to Pagan where he was certain to be iking. So he said farewell 
to the rishi aud his parents, left ]\Iali and came to Pagan where he was 
adopted by an old Pyu couple. One day he went out armed into the 
forest and with the bow which fSakka gave him he slew the four monsters 
which abode at the four quarters of the town. Hearing thereof king 
Thamuddharit was overjoyed, give him to wife his daughter Sandadevi 
and appointed him his heir. 

Three years after Pyusawhti’s preferment and marriage with Thiri 
Sandadevi King Thamuddharit died. Pyusawhti took not the throne 
himself but gave it to the rishi who h id been his master and was of the 
royal house of Tagaung. Not till he died did Pyusawhti ascepd the 
throne. Brahma, Sakka, and the Nagas guarded Pyusawhti. After his 
accession the Naga king gave him his daughter Trandadevi together with 


^ Hmaiiiian 5th year» 
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Naga damsels and Naga youths to serve him as cooks, pages and minions. 
Sakka gave him a flying elephant, a flying horse, the magic lance 
Arindama, and other articles of use. While he reigned at Pagan, 
Pyusawhti built many monasteries, shrines, temples, pyatthats, rest houses 
and other works of merit. He consulted 3 akka and Gavampati the rislii 
and revised the Dhammathats. Finally, after reigning for seventy-five 
years the great and good king died at the age of an hundred and ten. 

His son Htiyin succeeded him, reigned for fifty-seven years, and died 
at the age of an hundred and seven. Kis son Yinpaik succeeded him. 
In the fourth year of his reign Hemamala, daughter of Kumathiwa, and 
prince Dantakumma, son of the king of Usseni, brought over to Ceylon 
a tooth of the Buddha. On the death of Yinpaik his son Paikthinli 
succeeded him ; on Paikthinli’s death, his sen Thinlikyaung. During his 
reign a blacksmith’s son, Maung I'in Te, and his sister, provoked the 
wrath of the Tagaung king; tvho commanded t' at Maung Tin Te be 
bound to a chanpak tree and burnt in flames fanned by bellows. Flis 
sister also leapt into the flames, and thus both perished together. They 
became the Mahagiii nats and haunted the chanpak tree and troubled 
those who pas.sed it. Therefore the tree was dug up from the roots and 
floated down the Irrawaddy. When it reached Pagan, the people took 
it out of the river, carved two figures of the nats, installed them -at 
Mt. Popa and worshipped them. Moreover they held the yearly festival 
the Mahagiri Nat-pwe in their honour. 

On the death olf Thinlikyaung, his son Kyaung-durit ascended the 
throne in 315* (short Era). Fifteen years after his accession in the year 
946 (long Era) or 324 (short Era) when king Mahanama was reigning in 
Ceylon, the great Ihera Buddhaghosa, of Buddhaghosa village, crossed 
over to Ceylon and copied on papyra given him to that end by Sakka the 
inscriptions preserved by five hundred Arahats in the Aloka cave in 
Malayadesa from the time of king Vattagamani, these he brought over to 
Suvannabhumi or Thaton in Ramannadesa. Now at that time there were 
great theras like Anomadassi, pupils of Sona and Lttara, who where 
preaching the faith to the Burmans the Muns (Talaing), Arakanse, Shans, 
Yuns, Linzin (Laos), and people of Thaukkaie who took up with zeal the 
study of the Pitakas. These copies were afterwards taken from king 
Manuha of Thaton by King A nawrahta of Pagan, whence they spread to 
diverse parts, Sagaing, Pinya, Ava, and places to the north. 

The kings who followed Kyaungdurit were these ; — 

Thihtan, Thaiktaing, Thillikyaung, Hkanlaung, Hkanlat, Htun- 
htaik, Htunpyit and Htunchit — nine in all.'j’ Then Thingaraja,the preceptor 
of Htunchit’s chief queen, reigned for a while, and Htunchit’s son, Shwe- 
onthi, fled and lived in hiding. But the Mahagiri nats of Popa denied 
counsel to the ex-rnonk Thingaraja because he was a commoner j so 
that he made .search for Shwe-onthi and gave him his daughter in marriage 
and njade him his heir. In the second year J of this ex -monk’s reign the 
* Hmannan .309. 

+ Omits Mukhkamen, Thuyc, Tharamunhpya and Thilipaik who are shown in the 
Hmannan. 

Hmannpn 27 th. 
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new era was again annulled; 560 years were rescinded and 2 left, the year 
being called the 2nd of the Pashusudra or new Era. On the king’s 
death, his son-in-law Shwe-onthi came to the throne. He was succeeded 
by his younger brother Peikthon ; who was succeeded by his son 
Peiktaung; who was succeeded by his brotlier 'sgakwe; who was succeeded 
by Myinkywe, a commoner. His story is as follows. A rich villager of 
Kokkotaungpa sent a female servant to look after his plantation. She 
fell in love with an ogre roaming the forest, and iheir child ./as Myinkywe. 
Myinkywe “feeder of horses’’, served from his youth in the king's 
stables, and once while out in the forest with the king, he murdered him 
and seized his throne. Being an ogre’s son he was of cruel fiendish 
nature, and when he died the ministers, wishing to have one of royal birth 
as their king, made search and found one Thinhka and set him on the 
throne. Nine kings succeeded Thinhka — Theinsun, Shwelaung, Htun- 
htwin, '^hwehmauk, Munle,* Sawhtinhnit, Hkelu, Pyinbya and Tannet, 
Of these. King Pyinbya rebuilt the city of Pagan. Taungdwingyi also 
was rebuilt and named Rammavati. 

On Pyinbya’s death his son Tannet became king. Tannet was very 
fond of his horses, and it was his wont to visit the stable every night- 
One night while on his way to the stable he was murdered by Sale Ngakwe. 
Who succeeded him in the year 268. This is the story of Ngakwe. By 
birth he was a grandson of King Theinsun, and so of royal birth. But 
as his pai'ents were very poor they sold him to a rich man of Sale- The 
rich man sent him as a rower in a big boat which touched at Pagan. On 
the way he dreamed that his intestine.s circled the city of Pagan. As he 
was pondering on his dream and poling the boat along, .some golden trays 
were caught on the end of the punt-pole. This did not satisfy him, 
but proceeding to Pagan he landed and. going to a Brahman's house, 
narrated his dream and asked for an interpretation. The Brahman said 
that one day he would be ruler of Pagan. He returned to Sale, left his 
master’s house, and finally obtained employment in the stables of king 
Tannet. And one day when king Tannet visited the stable, he pushed 
him into the pit used for the horses^ stale, and murdered him then ascend- 
ing the throne he reigned nine years and died at the age of fifty- 

nine. , . . t -.u 

His son Theinsot succeeded him Once while out in the forest wiin 

his groom he plucked a cucumber belonging to a laungihu, and ^ the 
Taungthu beat him that he died. I he groom said to the laungthu He 
who slayeth a king becometh a king ’’ and thus he brought him to Pagan 
on horseback, and after consultation with the Queen, the Taungthu was 
Installed as King. No one -not even the chief rninisters or generais— - 
dared to deny that the Taungthu was the the real king; for if he denied 
it, the statues at the gate would come and beat them with their e.bows. 
When the Taungthu succeeded Theinso in the year 293, the people turned to 
heresy; Naga images were made and worshipped; and heretics of the city 
conspired with reneg ades from Tharekkhettara and Thaton and set up 

' * Hmannan reads Munlat 

HmannaE reads Theinhko, 
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images which were neitiier images of the Buddha nor of the Nats. 
So the religion declined. 

Norv a son had been born to Tannet’s chief queen who fled when Sale 
Ngakwe slew her husband. He was born at Kyaungpyu and he was 
called K3mungpyu iMin. At this time he was serving at the court of the 
Taungthu as a (ollector of betel leaves. Once, while going on his rounds, 
he rested beneath a saungohan tree, untied his bundle of food, ate it and 
made his offering to the Nat. Then Sakka came on a celestial horse and 
gave him the emblems of royalty ; and Kyaungpyu Min, Kunzaw or 
collector of betel, mounted the horse and rode all glorious into the city. 
Notv there was a prophecy that a new king would arise; and when the 
townsfolk saw the Kunzaw on his celestial horse, they hailed him as the 
king. The ITiungthu, hearing the rumour, shouted in wrath that he was 
still king, but a grim fate overtook him. The statues at the palace gates 
arose from their place, dragged him forth, and beat him that he died. 
Then the ministers and people set the Kunzaw on the throne. It was in 
the year 326 (shorth Era). King Kunzaw also appointed as his queens 
the three sisters, queens of the Taungthu. The eldest, Taungpyinthi, 
had carried now nine months in her womb the babe Kyizo; the Alepyinthi 
had carried six months in her womb the babe Sokkate; and the dVIyauk- 
pyinthi gave birth to Anawrahta by Kunzaw Min. When Kunzaw had 
reigned for two years and was now eighty years old, Kyizo and Sokkate 
besought the king to go and pour the ceremonal water at the dedication 
of a great monastery they had just built. And when he came, they 
threatened him and forced him to became a monk ; and he, being now old 
and deciepit yielded to their threats and lived as a monk in that very 
monastery. 

Then Kyizo reigned; while he was out hunting at_ Bankyi-se-ywa, a 
hunter, taking him for a deer, shot an arrow and slew him. His brother 
Sokkate succeeded him. Now ^lokkate desired the mother of Anawrahta 
as his chief queen. One day he called Anawrahta into his presence and 
said “Anawrahta, my brother, and my son to be 1 ” This Anawrahta told 
to Kunzaw, who exclaimed “ He means to take to wife thy mother ’’ At 
this .Anawrahta waxed wroth and burned with rage. “I must fight .Sokkate” 
he said, and asked Kunzaw for his flying horse and weapons. And 
Kunza\\ gave him the magic lance Arindaraa and the Nawarat ring, and 
said : “The flying horse is running wild at Popa. Shew the Nawarat ring, 
and he will approach and thou raayest seize him.” Then Anawrahta sent 
Sokkate a challenge to single combat; so they .fought, and Anawrahta 
pierced Sokkate with the Arindama lance, and he died near a tree.* When 
Anawrahta’s mother heard that her son Anawrahta had killed her nephew 
Sokkate, she was as one distraught and, forgetting her breast-cloth, she 
went about crying “son and husband! son and husband Puttalin ! 
I uttalin A shrine was built at the spot and named Puttalin. 

On .Sokkate 's death, Anawrahta went to the monk his father and 
offered him the throne, but he refused. So Anawrahta appointed him 
monks, and ascended the throne on Monday, the 8th waxing 


* Hmannan reads river, 
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of Pyatho, 379 Sakkaraj. While he was king Sakka visited him in a 
dream ; and in obedience to his behests Anavvrahta built monasteries, caves, 
temples, pyatUiats, gardens, lakes, canals, drains and bridges, both to 
obtain merit and to propitate the spirit of his brother Sokkate. Now 
Anawrahta gave orders that another queen be brought to him beside the 
mother of Sawlu ; so ministers went and brought him the princess 
Pyinsakalyani from Vesali in Majjhimadesa. This Pyinsakalyani, mother 
of Kyansittha, was not of human birth but natural. And' Anawrahta 
received her in a pavilion built expressly to that end, and then departed 
for the city; wherefore the place is known as Minpyantaung. When they 
reached the city, the minister told him that the princess was not of royal 
blood but adopted. Now this was false, but the minister desired to 
conceal the fact that he had himself seduced the prince.ss on the way, 
therefore Anawrahta banished the princess to Pareinma where Kyanzittha 
was born. At his birth the earth quaked and the rumour .spread that a 
future king would appear. Orders therefore were given to slay ail women 
with child. But the Nagas guarded the princess and the prince, her son, 
was left over; therefore was he called Kyanzittha, Moreover, being born 
at Pareinma, he was known as Pareinmazittha. He became a novice, 
and while he was being given water the golden pitcher upset and the roof 
of his mouth glowed. By this they knew that he w'as of royal birth. 
Because the pitcher upset, the prince was also knowm as Kayalanzittha. 
Moreover because of other incidents in his life he is known by many 
other names. After this. King Anawrahta grew very fond of his young 
son and kept him always at his side, assigning him for a retinue three 
men of more than natural powers. Once hearing that there were four 
celestial horses with their caparisons at a village called Let-htot, he sent 
Kyanzittha and his three horsemen to capture the horses aud each caught 
one. Thus .Anawrahta had five celestial horses including the one given 
by Sakka- When Anawrahta had been four years on the throne his father 
Kyauiigpyu died. The date of Anawwahta’s accession is 3^9. (For 
furthet detail see the Hmannan Yazawin). 

Though Buddhism had come to Burma before the time of Anawrahta 
yet it was not established at Pugarama or Pagan. Former kings and 
others of the blood royal paid reverence to the sixty thousand heretics, 
descendants of the thirty schismatic monks the Ari-gyi. When they 
wished to give in marriage son or daughter, they had first to give them 
over for one night to these heretics. Anawrahta despised the custom, and 
was praying for the true Faith when ^hin Arahan arrived at the city. 
.Shin Arahan was an Arahat who once surveying the world in a vision, saw 
that Burma, though a large country and one where Buddhism had come 
to pro.sper, was not yet free from the yoke of heretics, the Ari-gyi. 
Therefore he came to Pagan minded to expel them and took up his abode 
in a large forest at some distance from the town. A hunter found him, and 
thinking him some strange sort of a barbarian brought him to Anawrahta’s 
palace; who knowing him for an Arahat paid him reverence and gave him 
many offerings. He asked him certain questions about the Buddhist 
religion, and the Arahat replied in a clear illuminating manner concerning 
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the BuddhcVs life and powers, his death and the liistory of the religion, the 
distribution of the relics, the three great Councils, Uuddhaghosa^s journey 
to Ceylon, and the bringing of the Tripilaka' thence to king Manuha at 
Thaton. Hearing all this Anawrahta was overjoyed, and built a 
monastery for the Arahat wherein the DhiUanga might be practised and 
greatly reverenced him. He unfrocked the heretical monks and caused 
them to serve as menials. 

Now about this time two Indian brothers entered the service of 
Anawrahta. Their ship had been wrecked near Thaton, and they, clinging 
each to a plank, had came safe to shore and going to Thaton abode there 
with a monk. Once while walking in tne forest the monk found the dead 
body of a Yogi who had attained Jhana> lie asked his pupils the two 
brothers, to bring it along with them saying that he who cooked the flesh 
and ate it, would become master of all the sciences, so they brought 
the dead body. And it was -like a two months’ babe and smelt as sweet 
as Abandhara mangoes. One day while the inonk was away at the 
palace, the two brothers cooked the flesh and ate it, and straightway 
became light and lively and sportive; they gained immense strength and 
shifted a huge slab of rock which stood near the monastery steps. When 
the monk returned from the palace he noticed the strange behaviour of the 
two brothers and guessed that they had eaten the Yogi’s flesh, but he 
remained silent. When Manuha King of Thaton came to know of it, he 
resolved to capture them. The cider brother was caught sleeping in his 
mistress’s house; but the younger slipped away and served under king 
xAnawrahta. Once while he was gathering flowers at Mt. Popa, he lay 
with an ogress; two sons, Sliwepyingyi and Shwepyinnge, were born to 
them and they took service under Anawrahta. The elder brother’s 
remains, on the monk’s advice, were buried around the city, and thus the 
city became impregnable. 

Now king Anawrahta had become very pious under the guidance 
and instruction of Shin i\rahan, and he used to put ciuestions to him. 
One day the Arahat told him that the Pitakas, in their pure uncorrupted 
form as brought over by Buddhaghosa, existed at Thaton. So Anawrahta 
sent an ambassador with presents to the king of Thaton and requested 
some share of the scripture. But the king of Thaton was angry and 
replied with rudeness that the scriptures were not for such as he. When 
Anawrahta received the massage he was enraged, and taking a large army 
with Kyanzittha and his three men Ngaditweyu, Ngalonlethpe, and 
Nyaung-u, he marched on Thaton meaning to capture it. Manuha was 
afraid, and closing the city gates abode within. ^Anawrahta sought to 
penetrate the city both by water and land, but in spite of the wonderful 
heroes assisting him he failed again and again because of the bones of 
the Indian youth interred around the city. It was not until he consulted 
the brother who had entered his service, that he knew the cause. 
Thereupon he removed the bones and floated them down into the ocean, 
and entering the city of Thaton captured Manuha together with his wife 
and fcimily> elephants, horses, and retinue and brought back to Pagan the 
relics and the Pitakas preserved at Thaton* He made fair appeal to the 
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monks, inviting them to his city, and relumed jubilant with all his host to 
Arimaddana. He set the relics in a casket of rubies and placing them 
at the head of his couch woivshipped them. He kept the Buddhist canonical 
works, thirty in number, in a golden palace where saints and members 
of the Buddhist order were allowed to teach the Buddhist doctrines. 
Manuha king o'f Thaton and his retainers were located at Myinkaba. 
Tradition says thaf whenever Manuha spoke flashes of light would come 
out of his mouth and whenever he paid homage to Anawrahta the latter 
would be struck with awe his hairs standing on end. To deprive him 
of his power Anawrahta made offerings of rice to the relics of the Buddha 
and gave them to Manuha who, after partaking of that meal became 
powerless. Overwhelmed with remorse Manuha prayed ! “In the course 
of my transmigration may T never be conquered by any one ’’ He then 
built an image of the Buddha (lying on his deathbed) before the attainment 
of Nirvana. That Image is known as Manuha to this day. This is a 
short history of Lower Burma. 
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THE DIALECTS OF BURMESE (I). 

Bv L. F. TAYLOR, 

Intro duction> 


I. Sir Georfj-e Grierson h;is placed it upon record that “most of the 
dialects belonging; to the Burma group are all but unknown, and only the 
classical language of the Burmese literature, as it is .spoken by educated 
Burmans, has been made available to, philologists.’’ This paper there- 
fore, which is based on the. comparison of nine different dialects of 
Burmese, opens up a new subject. 


In 1918 gramaphone records w^ere prepared by the Burma Govern- 
ment, at the request of Sir George Grierson, in twenty-nine of the 
languages and dialects found in the Province. These included eight of 
the dialects considered herein. In order that the pieces recorded might be 
properly understood, and in the absence of anything but the scantiest 
information concerning the dialects of Burmese, the Local Government 


sent me out on tour to investigate these different forms of speech in situ 
The result is that we now possess at present in manuscript) outline 
grammars and letig'hy vocabularies of many languages W'hich had 
hitherto lemained uninvestigated. It is upon some of these materials that 
the present study is based. 

Should results of any value appear in this and in subsequent papers 
our thanks will be due to Mr. C. IVlorgan Webb, l.C,iS., late Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Burma, who not only suggested and made 
possible these investigations but who has also advocated strongly the 
institution of a Linguistic Survey for Burma to supplement the Survey 
conducted by Sir George Grierson for India. For my part I owe much 
also to Mr. Mark Hunter, Director of Public Instruction, who has not only 
permitted me to work outside his department but has also assisted me by 
his advice and encouragement. For any defects in the treatment of the 
materials, I alone must accept responsibility. 

2. A word is here necessary on the meaning of the word dialect, 
we travel to any civilized part of Lpper or Lower Burma betw'een say 
angoon and Shwebo we shall find that the medium of communication is a 
language called Burmese. Knowing this language we can enter into 
conversation readily m any place. Nevertheless we shall discover sha-ht 
variations in pronunciation and idiom here and there, These however are 
too insignificant to arrest cur attent ion^ We shall therefore be justified 

princjll ex t UpeiS'd® f “fif ® 

tlif* more remote dialects of « niu with some of 

languages and outhTdiaHc^^ tie Lolo 
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in regarding this language as uniform and the local variations as of 
insufficient importance to be termed dialects.^' 

If, on the other hand, we travel to Tavoy or to Arakan, or if we should 
happen to stay for a while in the villages near the L-’ppermost Defile of 
the Irrawaddy we shall find ourselves considerabJy puzzled to know what 
is being said to us. In a week however, or a month or in three months as 
the case may be, we shall discover that we can get along quite well. The 
sounds which were formerly so strange will now appear to be Burmese 
words strangely pronounced, and the grammar will appear to be nearly 
the same as the grammar we have been used to. in a word, we shall 
recognise, and learn sufficiently well to understand it, a dialect of 
Burmese. 

It is with dialects of Burmese, in this sense of the term, that we 
shall deal in this paper. Of such dialects there are perhaps eleven or 
twelve, but I have been able to investigate nine only, including Burmese 
itself. 

It may be mentioned in passing that materials have been collected 
also from the languages of the more uncivilized peoples. Five or six of 
these languages, which bear no superficial resemblance to Burmese, are 
found on close study to be so similar to it in grammar, idiom and even in 
vocabulary when w’c have determined the phonetic laws that hold, that we 
must classify diem also as dialectical variations. I have not sufficient 
time however to embody them in the present investigations and must set 
them aside for future occasion. 

3 . The dialects with which we are concerned at present are the 
following; - Burmese, Arakanese, Tavoj^an, Intha, Daiiu, Yaw, Samong 
Upon, Megyaw Ilpun, and Taiingyo. A few prelimniaiy remarks may 
be made about each. of them. 

Burmese. — T his is the lingua franca of the country. 1 have 
already referred to its uniformity above. The literary language differs 
somewhat from the colloquial in being more conservative and more 
uniform. It is the colloquial form however that I have chosen for my 
present purposes. The pronunciation of Burmese has changed consider- 
ably during lhe last thousand years if we are to judge by the spelling of 
the oldest stone inscriptions. There can be no doubt that Burmese, when 
it was first written, was written phonetically; and by a study of the old 
inscriptions we can measure with some accuracy, the changes that have 

* languages belonging to three different families are widely spoken in Burma; 
these are the Tibeto-Burmen, Tai-Chinese and Mon.Khmer families. In this paper we 
are considering the dialects belonging to one of the subdivisions of the Tibeto-Biirman 
family, viz , the Burma group of dialects. Tnis group is, numerically and politically, 
the most important group In the Province, containir g Burmese which is spoken by 
6 million out of the 12 million inhabitants. It is not to je supposed, however, from the 
mannei^ in which I have defined the term dialect,’^ th^,t we shall be able in a short 
time to understand the speech of any natives whom we may encounter. I am suppos- 
ing only that we are attempting to communicate with speakers of dialects belonging to 
the Burma group. Shan, Karen and other distinct forms of speech would have to be 
acquired ah iniUo, possessing as they do different structures, grammars and 
vocabularies, Danu or Taungyo or any of the other dialects of Burmese, on the other 
hand, can be acquired by the application of easily recognised phonetic laws to the 
Unffud franca of the Province. 
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taken place. It has therefore been urged more than once that any com- 
parison of the vocabularies of the dialects of Burmese ought to be made 
with the old Burmese of the Inscriptions and not with modern colloquial 
Burmese. This is, in the main, a right contention. It is equally true 
however that only by a study of the sounds of the dialects can we be really 
sure what the pronunciation of the oldest written Burmese really was. 
Seeing therefore that my present limits confine me to the comparison of 
dialects and exclude any investigation of old Burmese, 1 have chosen the 
Burmese colloquial speech simply as one of the nine dialects to be 
compared. The investigation of the sounds of Old Burmese is therefore 
left for a later occasion. The old spellings (which often differ consider- 
ably from the modern spellings) ate being collected for me, and no work 
of any value can be done until this task shall have been completed. 

ARAKANESE — This is the speech of the civilized peoples of Arakan. 
The pronunciation differs a good deal from Buimese. In many ways it 
is more archaic, sound and spelling being more in agreement. Tenta- 
tively we may consider the sounds of Arakanese as resembling those of 
Burmese when the language was first reduced to writing, about a thousand 
years ago. Arakanese and Burmese must have parted from one another 
somewhere between one and two thousand years ago. 

Tavoyan.— T avoy is supposed to have been peopled by colonists 
from Arakan, and the language is said to be Arakanese which has 
undergone change and which has been influenced by ’Siamese. It does 
undoubtedly resemble Arakanese in many respects and popular opinion 
may be correct. J doubt howevei whether Siamese has exercised as much 
influence as has been supposed. 

Ini HA — In Yawnghwe in the Southern Shan States a strange 
people is to be found who live on the Inle Lake and in the neighbouring 
villages. They say they migrated thither fiom Tavoy some six hundred 
yeais ago. The language is in many respects archaic and does resemble 
Tavoyan. The Inthas are undoubtedly much mixed in race, but they have 
preserved their language in a fair degree of purity- 

DanU —The Danu live near to the Inthas. What they are racially 
cannot be determined. Probably they are 'a mixture. Their language 
however is most distinctly a form of old Burmese with peculiar modifica- 
tions of the vowel sounds which may be due to Shan or Taungthu 
influence. 

Yaw— T he Yaws live in the Pakokku District. What they were 
originally has not been determined. I suspect however that they are 
civilized plains Chins who have adopted Burmese speech within the last 

four or five hundred years. Of all the dialects of Burmese, this most ' 
resembles Burmese. 

Hpon,— T he Hpons are a small community who live on the defile 
of the Irawaddy between Bhamo and Myitkyina. They are referred to in 
Chinese History, as having been settled in South-West Yunnan some time 
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before the eighth century and they came into Burma about six 

hundred years ago. 

They claim that they lived in Burma before they went into Yunnan, 
and the probability of this is borne out by their language which, although 
it is on the very verge of extinction, is still well remembered by a few old 
men. It is unmistakeably a dialect of Burmese (it has now become 
divided into two sub-dialects the feamong and Megyaw) though very 
archaic in form, much more so in fact than Arakanese. Many words 
which occur as monosyllables in other dialects of Burmese are still to be 
found as disyllables in Hpon, and evidence points to this as being the 
older form. Hpon alone provides many of the intermediate forms of 
woi'ds which are essential for the successful linking up of Burmese with 
many other Tibeto-Burman forms of speech. Without a knowledge of 
Hpon, the full study of the history of the Burmese language is 
impossible. 

TauncA'O. — T his is another primitive form of Burmese. It is 
spoken in the we.st of the Southern Shan States. Ir preserves many very 
archaic leatures, such as an “ 1 ” sound which corresponds to an 
Arakanese “ r ” and which in Burmese is represented by “ y On the 
other hand it has suffered much phonetic decay, so that a Burman will not 
recognise it as a form of Burmese at all. Nevertheless it has preserved a 
wonderful degree of purity and freedom fiom admixture and is a dialect 
of Burmese beyond all possibility of doubt. I suppose it to have branched 
off from the parent stem a considerable time ago and to be one of the older 
dialects of Burmese. 


SYNTAX AND GRAMMAR. 


4. On examination we find that tiie syntax and grammars of these 
dialects are almost identical with one another and with Burtiiese. In 
describing briefly, then, the structure of Burmese I shall be describing that 
also of the other eight dialects which we are investigating. 


the result of 
two or more 


Burmese belongs to the Tibeto-Burman sub-family of the Tibeto 
Chinese family of languages- It is an isolating language and is usually 
described as being '■ tonal and monosyllabic ”. So far as “ monosyhabilism 
is concerned, it is safe to say that many of the monosyllables of the 
present day are but poorly disguised disyllables and there is now evidence 
that many of the undoubtedly monosyllabic words are but 
phonetic decay acting on and disguising old words of 
gyilables. - 

* tc In A..D. 796, the Nanchao :onqueror Imousun established the Jwan-hwa 
prefecture at the modern T’eng-yueh or Momein then inhabited three tnoes called 
P’uh, P’iao and Och’ang.” Parker m the C/ma Bmew, vol. XX, p.- 393. yuoiea 

‘^ThToch’ang are the modern Mawgthas or Achangs who still live in S^W. Yunnan. 

The P-uh and Pflao are almost certainly the two tribes of Hpons who still 

» Hpon ” as Hpur and Hpye respectively. They claim lo have reside , w n 

Cbina^ at Meng Ti which is the Chinese Nantien near Tengyue , 
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The following are some of the characteristic features of the grammar 
and structure: — • 

(0 The unit of speech is a root which does not correspond to any of 
our English parts of speech. According to its place in 
the ^ sentence, or by addition of some formative (itself 
originally a root), it may fulfil the functions of noun, 
adjective, verb or adverb. The term root is here applied 
to such a unit of speech, though the unit may itself be of 
secondary origin, a' compound or fusion of roots of an 
older language period. They are primal y roots so far as 
the Dialects of Burmese are concerned though they may 
be but secondary products in a wider sense- 
(ii) The general order of the parts of the sentence is subject, 
object, verb. 

{Hi) Gender accords with sex. The sexes are represented either 
by distinct words or by particles indicating sex poslfixed 
to nouns (or pronouns) of common gender. 

{iv) The plural is indicated either by collective adjectives or by a 
postfixed particle implying multiplicity. 

(a) The nouns and pronouns are indeclinabJe. ‘‘ Case relations 
are indicated by various postfixes which have the functions 
of English prepositions. 

(vi) The adjective may generally precede or follow the noun it 
qualifies. In the former case a connective particle is, in 
some dialects, inserted between the adjective and the noun. 
Some adjectives are in some dialects confined by use to one 
or the other position only. The genitive precedes the govern 
ing noun. 

(mi) The adverb precedes the verb. 

(viu) The verb is an impersonal root. The persons are indicated 
by the pronouns or subject. The tenses are indicated by 
postfixed particles. The transitive form of a verb is 

distinguished from the instransitive form either by the 
aspiration of the initial consonant or by the use of the 
auxiliary verb to cause ’C The passive form may be 

distinguished from the active either by putting the 
subject into the objective case or by the use of the 

auxiliary verb “ to suffer^’. Thus me call or I suffer 

a calling would be the passive forms ojf ‘M call 
(t.v) In common with almost all the languages of vSouth-East 
Asia we find the employment of numeral affixes in the 

enumeration of nouns. In such cases the noun generally 
comes first, the numeral next, and then foHowri a word 
descriptive of some quality of the noun. Thus for 

two men ‘‘ two needles^’, two eggs or two houses '' 
we must say men two beings ** needles two long 
things/' eggs two spherical things or “ houses two 

structures’ L The same numeral affixes are to be found 
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in all the dialects of Burmese, though Hpon employs 
some affixes which have probably been borrowed from 
the (Shans- 

5. Another feature that our comparison brings to light is the common 
possession of many idioms and compounds- It is common in Burmese to 
find two monosyllables united to form a compound word. Such mono- 
syllables may usually, but not always, exist alone. We find however 
many of the same compounds occurring in every dialect It is evident 
therefore that these are of great antiquity, having been formed 'before the 
dialects separated from the parent language- Similar idioms are also 
found throughout, thus to listen or obey is invariably rendered by 
“ to erect the ear These also must be of great age 

6. The individual words too are nearly always the same. That is 
they are the same etymologically though phonetically they differ. The 
following illustrations will make my meaning plain The English word in 
each case will be followed by tlie Burmese, Arakanese, Tavoyan, Intha, 
Danu, Yaw', Samong Hpoh, Megyaw Hpon and Taungyo words. 

To drop : — Cha, cha, kla, cha, cha, cha, cha, cha, klaw. 

Horse : — Myin, mrang, byin, hmyang, meang, myang, maw, myo, 
mle. 

Become i-pyii., praik, pyit, pyit, pyeak, pyit, pyit, pyit, plaik. 

5tone ; — kyauk, kyauk, klaw, kyok. kyok, kyauk, ka-lauk, ka-lok, 
klo. 

The proportion of words in the vocabularies of the various dialects 
which correspond to the words in Burmese various between 70 and 98 
per cent. 

7. Having shown that the dialects are similar in structure and idiom 
and vocabulary, it follows that the essential part of our enquiry will be a 
study of the phonetic changes that words undergo as they pass from 
dialect to dialect. We mist classify the words according to their sounds 
and meanings and study the phonetic changes that take place. We shall 
find that law and order prevail and shall discover certain laws which 
regulate these changes, 

8. We may divide words into four groups, according to their sounds. 
In the first group are included those words which occur as simple vowel 
sounds. The second group includes words which commence with a vowel 
and which terminate in a nasal or in a killed consonant . The third 
oToup includes words which commence with a consonant and which end 
Tn a vowel, whilst in the fourth group are included the words of triple 
formation. They commence with a consonant (or combination of con- 
sonants) which is followed by a vowel (or diphthong) and they terminate 
in a nasal or with a killed consonant. The words in the first three groups 
may, for the sake of convenience, be regarded as special forms and we may 
represent the typical word by the definition which has been applied to the 
words in group four. 

Since however the killed consonants are not really pronounced but 
constitute only modifications of the preceding vowel, and since the onl^y 
real fiinals are k, n and ng, it follows that it will be sufficient to trace the 
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changes that our syllables undergo first when arranged according to their 
initial sounds and secondly when arranged according to their middle 
or vowel sounds. 

9* This 1 have attempted to do, and the materials which I have 
employed are vocabularies of some eight hundred words in each of the 
nine dialects. For the sake of facilitating the work I have dropped out 
of comparison all! compound words (for in these secondary changes take 
place) and words of Pali origin and have been left with a list of approxi- 
matedy five hundred monosyllables, the greater part of which are to l)e 
found in every dialect. The changes which these syllables have under- 
gone have been tabulated and are given at the end of this paper. 

lo. So far I have dealt with facts In this concluding paragraph 
I wish to deal with something which has not yet been established hut 
which is indicated by the materials that have been collected. 1 do not 
claim originality^ for the hypothesis that I am about to express, I content 
myself with asserting that the new maleriaJs tend to strengthen it and 
encourage us to believe that some day it will be either confirmed or 
refuted. 

If we investigate words in the Indonesian languages we find that 
they have a definite structure. In the first place there is a definite root, 
consisting generally of three sounds : a consonant, vowel and final 
consonant. From these roots are formed word-bases. The bare root may 
become a word-base, or the reduplicated root may do so, or roots may be 
combined and form a word base, or finally the word base may be formed 
from the root by formative particles which may be prefixes, infixes or 
postfixes. Finally, by the extension of the word base by reduplication or 
formative particles are formed the bulk of the words of the Indonesian 
dialects. All this can be demonstrated with certainty because the Indo- 
nesian words are polysyllabic and phonetic decay, though sometimes great, 
has not disguised the traces. 

Foe earlier formulations of Ibis hypothesis see two important papers: conlri- 

bation to Burmese Philology by J. A. Stewart and Burmese Philology by 
C. Duroiselle in volumes II and III respectively of this Journal. Mr. Stewart states 
It as follows:— (1) Groups of words whose main differentia is tone are seen to have 
a close similarity of meaning. (2) The members of such a group are probably 
derivatives or variations of one original root. (3) Such roots were probably non-tonal, 
that is, they might be pronounced indifferently in any tone.” Mr. Duroiselle goes 
further than this, he says: Words which are closely related in meaning have the 
same inherent vowel sound ”. He gives several series of words to illustrated his 
meaning and continues : All the words in these series also may probably be traced 
back to one original root, from wnich the several cognate meanings have been wrung 
out, not so much by means of the tones, as by prefixing to the vowel-sound of the 
original root-word a different consonant ; I am not prepared to point out which word 
in any series may have been the original root ; this will require further research”. 
And again : “ it may possibly be affirmed that, m Burmese, the paucity of the original 
roots was eked out, not only by means of tones, but also by the use of different 
initial consonants.” 

My own views coin cide very closely with these but the process of word building 
has been outlined in somewhat greater detail. 

Mr. Duroiselle^s paper has had the effect of initiating a laborious research on the 
part of an old member of the Society, which has thrown further light on the structure 
pf Burmese wopds but which is not yet ready for publicatipn. 
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I conterid that something of the same sort has occurred in the mono- 
syllabic languages of the Tibeto Barman group if not in all the mono- 
syllabic languages oi South-East Asia. I must however confine myself 
here to Burmese aud its dialects. 

I believe that in the history of Burmese, as in Indonesian, roots were 
converted into word bases, and that word bases were extended until a 
large vocabulary had been built up. Such words must have been poly- 
syllables originally and must have betrayed the nature of their origin. 
At a later dace phonetic decay set in on an almost unprecedented scale 
and these polysyllables became shortened and simplified into monosyllables. 
But this is the source of all our difficulties- Polysyllabic Burmese (or 
rather proto-Burmese) could have been analysed and studied. Mono- 
syllabic Burmese however defies analysis. 

Nevertheless certain indications may be pointed out. 

(I) If we look through a burmese dictionary we are arrested by 
many words which have similar meanings and similarity in sound. 
For instance (i) wa, an orifice; win, a fence round an enc^iosure; wut, 
to dress or wear; wun, to be round or circular; wun, the belly; we, 
to overflow or distribute ; we, to run round an object ; we, a 
whirlpool; we to fly round an object ; waik, to curve round ; waing, 
to encircle ; etc. etc. (it) la, to come; la, to advance; lun, to exceed or 
trespass; a-lun, exceedingly ; Ian, a road ; Iwe, to err or wander; 
hlwe, to divert, etc., or (Hi) kin, to cook; diet, to cook; kyat, a 
word connected with cooking places, soot, etc; kyo, to boil to a 
pulp; kywun, to be burnt up; kyaung, to feed, tend; kywe, to give a 
meal; kyet, to cook; chit, to be burnt, as food in cooking; — ^ and so on. 

I could give dozens of such groups of words, but those given 
already are typical of the rest. In some instances I have discovered 
•twenty-six dififei'ent words which are similar in sound and meaning. 

i think we safely conclude that there is a common root sub- 
meiged in every one of the words of each group. This root has in 
each case been extended and modified in meaning by various 
formative elements which have been attached to and become fused 
with it. 

(II) That it was possible for formatives to have modified words is 
indicated not only by what has been said immediately above, but 
also by the fact that a similar thing can be seen to-day. The 
transitive verb is formed from the intransitive by the aspiration of the 

. initial consonant. Thus from no, to wake, we form hno, to awaken ; 
from nit, to be drowned, we form hnit, to drown something else; 
from le, to fall, we form hie to fell; from kya, to fall, we form cha 
to drop, etc. This illustration^ does not, of course, afford us any 
proof, but shows that monosyllables are not unalterable and it 
encourages us to hope that a minute comparison of Burmese words 
may enable us in time to effect at least a partial analysis. 

* Other examples areto be found in the modifications of the sounds of certain, 
pronouns. For instance his house thu i ein becomes thfi ein (oj^sSSs = exj^S) and 
(he objective him,*' thu + go, becomes thiigo + = 
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(TII) Some few words which occur as monosyllables in Burmese, 
occur as disyllables in Hpon. We will consider two instances. 

The word for tiger in Burmese is kya, in Hpon it is ka-la. The 
word for stone in Burmese is kyauk, in Hpon is is ka-lauk. The 
“ ka ” is a common prefix in Hpon, and many words cannot exist 
without it. Now the “ 1 ” in Hpon corresponds very frequently to 
“ y ” in Burmese. Thus I suppose ka-Ja and ka-lauk to have become 
ka-ya and ka-yauk. These forms would telescope at once into kya 
and kyauk. That “1” was the original sound contained in these 
words is proved conclusively by a comparison of the s.ame words 
in other languages of the Tibeto-Burman family and even in the 
dialects of Burmese itself. Thus for tiger we get “ kla ” in 
Tavoyan and “klaw'" in Taungyo. For stone we find ‘‘ klaw ” in 
Tavoyan and “ klo ” in Taungyo. We have therefore, in the 
Burmese words kya and kyauk, succeeded in proving the fusion of a 
prefix with a root. 

All this, however, requires further investigation, and the materials 
that have been collected should prove of value. I hope to deal with the 
subject more fully at a later occasion. T'he illustrations given above are 
not all that I have been able to cpllect, they are just sufficient to indicate 
the nature of the evidence upon wdiich our hypothesis is based. Not 
until we know more of the word structure, not only of the Burmese, but 
also of the .Shan, Karen and the Mon-Khmer languages shall we be able to 
understand their relationships with one another. iMuch less shall we be 
able to make any fruitful comparison ot this order of languages with 
Indonesian or with the great order of agglutinating languages which 
extends across Eur-Asia from Hungary to Japan.* 

* Above all things in Philology let fear to he as ; 

Those learned philologists who chase 
A panting syllable thiough time and space. 

Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul, to Greece and into Noah^s Ark/^ 



i 

I A, 

Some of the changes undergone hy initial consonants. 


Serial 

No. 

( 

! 

Burmese. 

Arakanese. 

Tavoyan. I 

Inthd,. 

Danu. 

Yaw. 

Samong 

Hpon. 

Megyaw 

Hpon, 

Taiingyo. 

Serial 

No. 

I 

... 

y 

r y 

y 

y r 1 

y 

y 

y q* 

y q 

y r 

1 

2 

... 

sh 

hr sh 

sh 

sh ch 

sh sy 

sh 

*x: y s 

X y s 

ch sh 

a 

3 

... 

th 

th 

th 

s 

th 

th 

X sh s 

X s 

th 

3 

4 

... 

n 

n 

n 

n b 

n b 

n hn 

n 

n 

n b 

4 

5 

* • # 

b p hp 

b p hp 

b p hp 

b p hp 

b p hp 

b p hp 

f p 

f p 

b p hp 

5 

6 

... 

m 

m 

m bw 

m hm 

m 

m hm 


m 

m mw 

6 

7 

... 

hng 

hng 

hng 

hng 

ng 

ng 

I'g 



7 

•8 

. . . 

hm 

hm 

hm 

m hm 

m 

m hm 

m 

m 

m 

8 

9 


hn 

hn 

hn 

n hn 

n 

n hn 

n 

n 

n 

9 

10 


hi 

hi 

hr 

I hi 

1 

hi 

1 

1 

I 

ro 

11 

ya pin 

py 

py pr 

py pi 

py pi 

py 

py 

p py 

p py 

py bi 

II 

12 

ya yit 

py 

pr 

py pi 

py pr 

py 

py 

py 

py 

pi hi 

12 

13 

ya pin 

my 

my mr 

my ! 

my mr ml 

my 

my 

my 

— 

ray 

>3 

14 

ya yit 

my 

mr 

by 

any (hmy) 

mfe my 

my 

m my 

my 

mr ml 

14 

15 

... 

hly, (sh) 

hi 

sh 

ch? 

1 

hly, sy 

sh 

— 

— 

— 

»5 

16 

qi 

ky 

ky 

ky kl 

sh kr 

ky 

ky 

ky ka-l 

ky ka-1 

kl 

i6 

17 


ch 

ch 

ch sh k’l 

ch y k’l k'r 

ch k’y 

ch 

ch sh X 

ch s X 

kl 

'7 










I§ 


ky 

kr 

ky kl 

ky 

ky 

ky 

ky kax 

ky kax 

ky 

18 

19 

i 

ch 

k'r 

ch 

ch 

ch 

ch 

X 

X 

ch 

19 

20 


nw 

nw 

nw 

hnw 

nw 

nw 

w 

w 

n nw 

20 

21 

• « • 

yw 

rw 

w 

w 

yw 

yw 

' w qw 

w qw 

w 

21 

22 

« • • 

thw 

thw 

thw 

sw 

thw 

thw 

, 

shw 

. . ... j 2 

s sh 

. 2,. us 

th 

22 




"X Tb the surd written ch In the German ach or Scotch loch ; q represents the corresponding sonant. 

This note applies to tne Buccceuiwg 
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Table ib, 

Jiisi of words to illusirate Table I A,. 


Sitial 

No. 

English. 

Burmese. 

Arakanese. 

Tavoyan. 

I 

Get 

ya 

ra 

ya 


Skin 

a-ye 

a-ri 

a-ye 

2 

Search 

sha 

hra 

sha 

• • • 

Breathe 

shu 

shu 

shu 

3 

Flesh 

atha 

atha 

a-tha 


New 

thit 

thaik 

thit 

4 

Rest 

na 

na 

na 


Little 



nh 

5 

Gourd 

bu 

bu 

pu 

6 

Snake 

nma 

mrwing 

bwi 

• • » 

Tail 

a-mi, (a-myi) 

aming 

a-bwi 

7 

Borrow 

hnga 

hnga 

hnga 

8 

Right 

hman 

hmsen 

hman 


Ripe 

hm^ 

hme 

1 hmb 

9 

Year 

hnit 

hnaik 

hnit 


Annoy 

hnaung 

hnaung 

hnaw 

10 

Cart 

hl& 

hie 

h\h 


Release 

hint 

hlw'et 

hlot 

II 

Plank 1 

pyin 

pyaing 

byin 

... 

Fly 

pyan 

prseii 

plan 

12 

Show 

pya 

praw, pra 

pya 

... 

Ashes 

pya 

pra 

pya 

*3 

, Monkey 

myauk 

mrauk 

rayok 

... 

Many 

my a 

mya 

mya 

14 

Grass 

myet 

mrak 

byit 

«*» 

Pony 

myin 

nirang 

byin 

... 

River 

myit 

mraik 

myit 

*5 

Tongue 

^ha 

sha 

sha 


Wash 

shaw 

bleyaw 

shaw 

16 

Fall 

kya 

kya 

kya 

< •• 

Tiger 

kya 

kya 

kla 

• • • 

Broad 

ky5 

ky^ 

kl^ 

• • 

Stone 

kyauk 

kyauk 

klawk 

17 

Drop 

cha 

cha 

k’la 

« * « 

Cook 

chet 

chak 

chit 


desire 

chin 

chang 

shin 

18 

Fowl 

kyet 

krak 

kyit 


Look 

kyi, 

kre 

kre 

19 

Mosquito 

chin 

krang 

chin 


Fence 

chan 

kraen 

chan 

*« * 

Six 

chauk 

k rauk 

ciiawk 

20 

Ox 

nwa 

nwa 

nwa 

21 

Village 

ywa 

rwa 

wa 

4 « » 

Leaf 

ywefc 

rwak 

wak 

22 

Blood 

thwe 

thwi 

thwi 

t f . 

Tooth 

tbwa 

thwa 

thwa 


Intha. 

Danu. 

Yaw. 

Samong. 

Hpon. 

Megyaw 

Hpon, 

Taungyo. 

Serial 

No. 



P 

3^ 

qa 

yaw 

1 

are, ale 

a-ye 

a-ye 

a-qa 

a-qi 

a*re 

... 

sha 

slia 

sha 

Xa 

Xa 

chaw’ 

2 

shu 

feU 

j-hu 


so 

shu 


a-sa 

a-iha 

S-tba 

a-sha 

H-sa 

5-lhaw 

3 

set 

thit 


Xet 

Xet 

. thaik 


na 

na 

hna 

— , 

na 

naw 

4 

lie 

1 .^, 


nvi 

nyi, \h 

ani, a 


pu ^ 

bu 

pu 

fu 

pu, fu 

pu 

5 

hmv\i 

in we 

mw e 

moing 

... 

mrwi 

6 

a-hmyi 

S-mi 

a-bmi 

— 

S-myi 

S-mwi 

... 

hnga 

nga 

nga 

nga 

nga 

ngaw 

7 

hman 

man 

hmaa 

m^ 

(hman). maik 

maing 

8 

.hme 

nb 

hm^ 

maing 

maing 

mye 

... 

hnit 

nit 

hnit 

nailc 

hnaik 

naik 

9 


nauk 

hnaung 

— 

nong 

no 

« 4 i 

hl^ 

\h 

hl6 

law 

law 1 


10 

hlwat 

lut 

biwat 

Iwik 

..." 

kik 

... 

peing 

pyin 

pyin 

pein 

pyen 

pyaing 

II 

plan 

pyan 

pysen 



pyang 


pya 

py^ 

pya 

— 

pyaw 

pyaw 

12 

pra 

pya 

pya 

— 

... 

blaw 

*• » 

mrok, mlok 

u«yok 

rayauk 

m) auk 

... 

myo 

^3 

mya 

mya 

mya 

mya 

... 

myaw 

... 

hmyak 

m^ak 

myak 

ta-maw 

ta-myo 

mlaek 

H 

•iinyang 

mfeang 

myang 

maw 

myo 

ml^ 

... 

myet 

** • 

myit 

... 

... 

mraik, mlaik 

... 

cha 

sya 

siia 

a-ya 

a-ya 

shaw 

15 




shaw 

shi 

shi 

shaw 

••• 


k>a 

kya 

kya 

kya 

k^aw 

t 6 

kya 

kya 

kya 

kala 

kala 

klaw 


kr^ 

ky^ 

ky^ 

... 

kwang 

kloe 

... 

kyck 

kyok 

kyauk 

kalauk 

ka-Iok 

klo 


cha 

cha 

cha 

cha 

cha 

klaw 

17 

chak 

ch^ak 

chak 

sho 

so 

klaek 

4 • « 

chang 

chbang 

chang 

Xaw 

Xo 

chen 


kyak 

ky^ak 

kyak 

kaw 

kyo 

kygek 

18 

kyi 

kyi 

kye 

Xu 

Xu 

ke 

... 

chang 

chfeang 

chang 

(a*Xaw 

... 

chen 

19 



chaen 

Xo 

X^ 

rang 

••• 

chauk 

chok 

chauk 

Xok 

Xok 

cho 

... 

hnwa 

nwa 

nwa 


wa 

naw 

20 

\X 754 

ywa 

yv\ a 

ka«wa 

ka-wa 

waw 

21 

yV ct 

wak, ywak 

y wet 

ywak 

qwok 

qwok 

wask 



thwe 

thwe 

shwi 

swi 

thwi 

22 

swi 

swa 

thwa 

thwa 

shwa 

sa 

thaw 

«« « 



TABLE IlA. 

Miilaiioiis ill Llir vowel and final purls of words. 


Serial ■ 
. No. 

^'Classification 
of Syllable. 

t Burmese 
written form. 

Burmese. 

1 

Arakanese. 

Tavoyan. 

I 

1. 2, 3 

G3 330 0302 

a 

a 

a 

2 

I- 2, 3 

£ 3 | 3 JDg 3 

u 

u 

u 

3 

1, 2, 3 

G 330 GOaS G 330 

aw 

ua 

aw 

4 

1, 2, 3 

S S Si 

i 

i ing 

i 

5 

h 2, 3 

G 33 

e 

i ing e 

e 

6 

h 2, 3 


0 

0 

0 

7 

I) 2, 3 

ob oacS ua 

b 

e 

b 

8 

^ j 2 , 3 


in h 

e h 

h 

9 

T, 2, 3 , 

03 ^ 

in i 

aing 

in 

10 

4 

33 cS 

et 

ak 

ak it 

II 

h 2, 3 

338 

in 

ang 

in an 

12 

4 

saS 

it 

aik 

it 

13 

4 

03 c 8 

at 

et 

at 

14 

1, 2, 3 

osS 

an 

3 £n 

an 

15 

4 

saS 

at 

et 

at 

16 

1. 2, 3 

ol JS 33 Ss 

an 

3011 

an 

17 

4 


eit 

eit 

I 

18 

. C 2, 3 


ein 

ein eing 

I 

19 

4 

S8 

.eit 

eit 

1 

20 

2, 3 


ein 

ein 

i 

21 

4 

s^cS 

ok 

ok 

au 

22 

C 2, 3 


. on 

on 

u 

23 

4 

358 

ok 

Ok 

au 

24 

i| 2, 3 

^ 35S 

on 

on 

au 

25 

4 

G 330 c 5 

auk 

auk 

awk 

26 

^ > 2 j 3 

G 33 oS 

aung 

aUng 

awn 

27 

4 

4s 

aik 

aik 

aik 

28 

h 2, 3 


aing 

aing 

aing 

29 

4 

3gcS 

ut 

wet 

ot ut 

30 

1/2, 3 


un 

waen 

un 

31 . 

ij 2, 3 

e°8 

we 

wi 

wi 


Lntha. 

Danu. 

i 

i 

Yaw. 

Saniong 

Hpon. 

Megyaw j 
Hpon . 

1 

Taungyo. j 

Serai 

No. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

aw 

I 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

u 

2 

aw 

aw 

aw 

au ? 

aw 

aw 

3 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

4 

e 

e 

e 

i 

i 

e 

5 

0 

0 

0 

u 

u 

0 0 it 

6 

h 


h 

i 

i 

a 

7 

e i 

e 

e 

aing 

aing 

e e 

8 

in ? 

in ? 

iu 


. . . 

aing ? 

9 

ak 

eak 

ak 

aw ok 

0, ok 

3 ek 

to 

ang 

Sang 

ang 

aw 

0 

en 

It 

it et 

it 

it 

aik 

eit aik 

aik 

12 

at 

at 

at 

h 

h i 

aik 

13 

an 

an 

an 

h p 

aik an? 

aing 

14 

a 

at 

at 

- 

a ? 

a at 

15 

an ang 

an 

aen 

b ? 

b 

ang 

16 

aik 

eit 

eit 

aik ? 

eik ? 

eit 

i 7 

eing 

ein 

ein 

eing ? 

aing 

eing 

18 

aik 

eit 

eit 

aik 

aik 


*9 

eing 

ein aing 

ein eing 

aing 

eing 

eing 

20 

ok 

ok 

ok 

— 

ak ? 

ok wik 

21 

on 

on 

on 



.... 

oing 

22 

ok 

ok 

ok 

ak ? 

ak 1 

ok 

23 

on 

On 

on 

ong ang 

ong ang oi 

on oing 

24 




oing 




ok 

ok 

auk 

ok auk 

ok 

6 

25 

ong aung 

aung 

aung 

ong aung 

ong aung 

0 on 

26 

aik 

aik 

aik 

ak aik 

ak aik 

ak ask 

27 

eing 

aing 

aing 

ung aing 

ang aing 

ang 

28 

wat 

ut 

wat 

oik wik 

oik wik 

oik 

29 

on 

un 

wan 

we 

we 

oing^ 

30 

we wi 

we 

we 

oing i 

aing 1 

we wi 

1 

31 


• The numbers in Ibis column represent the accoustlc properties ot the syllables that are included in the su^ding columns. I rpresents high, stop^d 

unstressed syllables usually distinguished in writing by the auk myit sign, a represents ordmary long unmarked syllabte; 3 represents long stressed syllables 

distinguished in writing by the she pauk , 4 represents high, checked stressed syllables which, in terminate in a kil ed consonant , I , 

t h this column the symbol m is used to represent the vowel m ot any consonant or combined consonants which can be subtiluted for it to make words. 
The syllabies given therefore represent lypes of syllables rather than ac.uni words. Thus e, represents 5 as well as words such as ,, B etc. 
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TABLE IIB, 


Serial 

No. 


List of words to illustrate Table 1 1 A. 


8 &g 


English. 

Begin 

Ear 

1 ake 

Mix 

Early 

Be 

Fruit 

Tail 

Wind 

Day 

Sweet 

Sand 

Ten 

Name 

Squirrel 

Bird 

Weave 

Firewood 

Dew 

Wood 

Root 

Be wont 

Kill 

Kick 

Needle 

Iron 

Fence 

Cold 

Close 

Command 

Opium 

Sleep 

Shade 

House 

Green 

Suck 

Jump 

Hate 

Sew 

Do 

Three 

Wizard 

Stone 

Arrive 

Burn 

Sell 

Nest 

Like 

Possess . 
Sit 

Clothes 

Escape 

Teak 

Slave: 

Gold* 

Sweat 

Blood 


Burmese. 


yu 
yaw 
saw 
shi 
a thi 

a-myi, ami 
le 


a-mi, a-myi 

shin 

hnget 

yet 

htin 

hnin 

thit 

a-myit 

tat 

that . 

kan 

at 

than 

chan 

chan 

peit 

a-mein 

bein 

eit 

a-yeit 

ein 


son 

kyauk 

yauk 

laung 

yaung 

a^thaik 

kyaik 

paing 

htaing 

a-wut 

lut 

kyun 

kyun 

shwe 

chwe 

thwe 


Arakanese. 


yu 

rwa 

swa 

hri 

a Ihi 

a-ming 

li 

ning 

cho 

the 

hs^ 

a-my^ 

shaing 

hngak 

rak 

htang 

hnang 

thaik 

a mraik 

tet 

thet 

kaen 

et 

thaen 

kraen 

chaen 

peit 

a-meing 

being 

fit 

a-reit 

ein 

sein 

sok 

hkon 

mon 

krok 

lot 

thon 

son 

kyauk 

rauk 

laung 

raung 

a*thaik 

kraik 

paing 

htaing 

a-wet 

Iwet 

kywan 

kywan 

hrwi 

kwi, chwe 
thwi 


TdVoyan. 


yu 

yaw 

saw 

shi 

a -thi 

a-bwi. 

le 

ne 

sho 

thh 

hs^ 

shit 

hngak 

yit 

htan 

hnan 

thit 

a-byit 

tat 

that 

kan 


Intha. 


Samong 

Hpon- 


Megyaw 

Hpon. 


klawk 

yaw 

lawng 

yawn 

a-thaik 

kyaik 

paing 

htaing 

S-woi 

lo 

kyun 

kyun 

shwe 

kwi 

thwi 


a -SI 

ahmyi 

le 

ne 

cho 

ih 

hsh 

ami 

shin 

hngak 

yak 

htang 

hnang 

sit 

a-inyet 

tat 

sat 

kan 

at 


kyeik 

peiiig 

hteing 

i-wut 

Iwat 


shill 

ng^ak 

yet ? 

hl^ang 

n^ang 

a-thi 


chan 

paik 

a-maing 

bein 

eit 


kyok 

yok 

laung 

yaung 

a-theik 

kyaik 

peing 

htaing 

awut 

lut 

kyun 

kyun 

swe 

chwe 

thwe 


yu 

yaw 

saw 

shi 

a -thi 

a-hini 

le 


shia 
h o^ak 
yak 
htnng 
hnang 
a thit 
a-myit 
tat, tet 
that thet 
kaen 
at et 

, I 

thaen. 

chren 

chaen 

peit 

a-meing 

bein 

eit 

a-yeit 


ka-li 
n^ ni 
shu 

mu-shi 

hi 

a-maing 

r.gaw 

qwaw, qwok 
ka-htaw 


kyauk 

shak 

laung 

yaung 

aihi-ik 

kyaik 


awa 

a Iwat 

kywan 

kywan 

shwe 

kwe 

thwe 


ka-shaik 
a-moik 
si ? 

• # ♦ * 

ta-qet 
ch^ chik 
Xo (ka + rd ?) 
chein chaing 
paik 
a-meing 
ya-ping 
aik 

a-qaik 
aing ^ 
ka-tsaing 
shak 
hkwaing 
mong 
Xa 
lak 
sang 

kS'Choing 
ka-lauk 
qok 
long 
qaung 
a sak 
kyak 
paing 
htung 
a wik 
Iwik 
kywe 
kywe 
shaing 
a^Xoing 
a-shwi 


a-myi 

ka-ii 


mu-.se 

hsi 

a-maim: 

ngo 

qwok 

ka-hto 

saik 

S-rayaik 

ih 

frhi, si 

taqet 

seik 

chaing 

peik 

amaing ameing 
) a-paing 
aik 

a-qaik 

ail) 

cho 

sak 

hkwaing 

mong 

Xak (ka + rak?^ 
lak 
sang 
ka-soi 
ka-lok 
q^ 

lawng 
qong 
a -sak 
k} aik 
paing 
htang 
a-wik 
Iwik 


samg 
a Xwaing 
a-iwi 


Taungyo. 


yu 

raw 

chaw 

hi 

a-thi 

a-mwi 

le 

ne 

klii 

tha 

sha 

a-ni^ 

shaing 

ngaek 

ynet 

ht-cng 

neng 

thaik 

a^ml.dk 

laik 

th.ik 

kaing 

ct 

that g 

rang 

klang 

peik 

a rneing 

pein 

eit 

a rvvik 
ein 

c being 

tsok 

likwing 

mong 

chok 

lot 

thon j 

chwing I 
kfo i 


yo 

shak 

kyaek 

htan^ 

a- walk 

loik 

kyoing 

kioing 

shwe 

thwi 

thwi 


Serial 
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RATUS OR LYRICAL POEMS OF LETWE-THONDRA. 

1 . The undecided controversy between Mg. Tin aud (J Po Byu in 
the pages of this Journal does not preclude others from a further study of 
the poems in question. Mg. Tin’s translation based on Saya Thein’s 
prefatory note wiM be found on pages 13 and 14 of volume VI, Part I, 
and Mg. Ba Han’s translation based on U Po Byu’s illuminating notes 
appeared on pages 52 and 53 oif volume VH, Part I, Readers may 
judge the relative merits of their taan.slations compared with our plainest 
translation of the first three verses, given below. We shall disciuss the 
next poem some other time. 

2. First of all, it is necessary to discuss the readings. Read 
§bGcoos8oo for ^Sgcooo^co The author gave us the triple rhyme but not 
the uniformity of finals. In technical language it is the simple 

but not odcSgojcS. We cannot pronounce eoooo^ as tawain to mean a 
range of forest. In the first place, it will throw out the rhyme. In the 
second place, it is not a usual expression. We here of goooS©§ (a range of 
hills), bu( GODoco^s. But if we were to read godo®^ as taio-zi to mean a 
flourishing forest the author never intended to admire exuberant growths 
in the forest. U Po Byu is wrong in not regarding 8 in oajioGoooS as the 
poetical abbreviation of corresponding to English auxiliary “will”. 
According to him, 8 implies fault of doing a forbidden act. 8 really 
implies an accidenial happening. If used in this sense, the expression 
would be coSjiOGOTo, but I do not think the auihor intended a metathesis here. 
^ic8c8cq|6 would be a better reading than so as to correspond ivith 

the meaning of odcS - to rise. The idea here is “nearly to reach the sky”; 
that is to say, “as high as the sky” ; and not “ as broad as the sky 
If 8c8a8ss)|cSoo^! has to be understood along with the t'arious pagodas 
mentioned in the preceding passages, W'e would substitute ocSsSsi^cbco^s for 
it, in order to express the idea of flashes of light, like lightning, crossing 
one another from various pagodas encircling the city., ScSsSs means to 
obstruct and sjjoS, to paint, inlay or variegate. A recent visit to the place, 
however did not suggest to us the idea of the city having been obstructed 
by, and inlaid with, pagodas. Moreover, the word oo^s — to cross, does 
not match well with ^dS, but with <508— to mingle, as in the fourth verse. 
On the other hand, the expression is a doubtful reading. In 

our younger days we heard some people recite §GEp8o3i8sq] “ flooded by 
rays of emeralds’’. In that case ScSsSssijdSco^s will have to be read with 
§GEp6cq]5s(3 referring, not to the pagodas but, to the palace. Then we 
Would substitute for to express the sense of wonderful ornamenta- 
tion in the way of artistic arrangements of variegated glasses, colours, etc* 
as in o^sso^! or ao^sgc5. 

3 * In the second verse, Mg- Tin reads ooSooSog^xS which U Po Byu 
corrects into oo8co8cg|ic8. The sense of c8 is not explained by U Po Byu. 
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I am of opinion that it is an abbreviation of oli^ though very often o1 is 
reduplicated or rather restored as in srbo1c8iic9olc8 . If og^s be a correct 
reading, it must refer to the alluvial formation of shoals or sandbanks 
as in ecoo8og|s — Then we would suggest ooScoScg^icS as an alternative read- 
ing to mean that the Meza river forms its shoals and sandbanks a new 
every year. ooSojScg^scS would be an improved reading to express the idea 
that the river in its onward course pushes a floating body, e.g., a log, here 
and strikes a fixed obstruction, e-g. a tree or rock, there. But the former 
alternative is more in keeping with the first sentence. We do not accept 
;U Po Byu’s explanation of ooScoS in the archaic sense of visibleness. 
Moreover, to make cg^; mean “ to appear” is stretching a point to give us 
a very inappropriate Idea of the aMeza river appearing visibly. Read 
for efc^col to express the wish for the return of day-light, rather 
than the sun itself which gives not only light but heat as well, since heat 
is not an element wanted in this connection. 

4. It is further necessary to discuss differences of opinion as 
regards sense. We do not agree with ,U Po Byu^s stand*point that there 
is a conflict between love and loyalty. It is not loyalty that bids the poet 
accept his punishment. Enforced absence from home during exile denotes 
no more loyalty in his breast than in that of a prisoner, gcoo does not 
denote the force of an irresistible feeling, but means “ presently!” ®g[^§s is 
a separate entity, and the expression is therefore not an epithet of cj^scoaS 
as contended by U Po Byu. Saya U Saing’s plan between pages 278 and 
279 of volume VII, Part III has practically disposed of this dispute. 
But the former is ascribed to Alaungpara’s father and U Po Byu found in 
the Mdhayajawindawgyi the reguilding of the latter by Alaungpra. 
Therefore it is clear that c^sGoaS in tlie poem refers to Alaungpra’s father. 
Even then, it was possible that the poems were written during the reign of 
Sinbyushin, the second son of Alaungpra, as contended by .Saya Thein. 
We must not however go further and ascribe ®§ico8so8 and to the 

same personage, U Po Byu connects these wuth Narapatisithu of Pagan. 
But during our recent visit to Shwebo, people there thus connect the 
Shwetaza pagoda only. 

5. We were taken aback by U Po Byu’s misinterpretation of 
05S8®5sGODo8m, He does not take coSsoSs to mean a village of Burmese out- 
posts, but understands it in the verbal sense of reconnoitring as an advance 
guard. And he takes godo8 not to mean a hill but “South”. He fell 
into this error because of his misdating the poems from what he supposed 
to be internal evidence of the third verse. The poet’s mere reference to 
the annual festival of Nyaungye which takes place in Kason in this verse 
does not necessarily indicate that it was written during that festival any 
more than his reference to the pole star indicates that the second verse was 
written at night. But there is a distinct indication in G|cg|^80j^0D0ii^||s1c^ 
that the 6th verse w'as written some time after the Lent which begins from 
the full moon of Wazo. If we were to suppose that all the verses were 
contemporaneous documents the word sSs^Ss (snow) in the third verse would 
show that if was written not in Kason but in winter. Another considera- 
tion for coming to this conclusion is that we imagine the 'Meza river to 
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be praclicai'ly dry in Kason. Sandbanks or shoals are not formed amidst 
flowing water either ^^hen the river is full as in the rains or when it is dry 
as in the hot weather. Again, dry leaves in Kason would not impart a 
darksome tint to the waters of Meza as in §s^8^q£ii&e‘0§£co^siioo£co£cg^sc§ 
Jn all probability the author concluded his first poem of 3 verses in winter, 
but he could not despatch it to the Capital before he completed his second 
poem of another 3 verses during the lenten period. 

I think it was Saya Than Zin who brought it to my notice the line 
soc 5 §]ooocS§Sgiiao 8 g(o£gc 1 s§|o. Probably out of the ten villages, half the number 
were used as advance outposts in Burmese times. In any case there Is at 
present a railway station named Seywa on the north of Meza, and though 
we did not see the Kinsan hill or village during our night^s journey, we 
weie told by the people that there is stil! a village named Kinsan not far 
from Seywa. Therefore it is clear that the wintry wind came from 
Kinsan on the North and the second verse was intended to express the 
poet’s feelings during the winter night. 

6. Although we take several exceptions to the two translations as 
not only inaccurate but also as introducing matters foreign to the poems, 
we will content ourselves with pointing out only a few of the errors, 

'Mg. Tin's introduction of the modern Admanans into a medieval 
poem to give a realistic effect is an anachronism which cannot be pardoned. 
He is further out in making the Meza river flow Svith a continuous uproar'. 
He seems to have fallen into this mistake by misreading for and by 
combining it with oo£ in the previous passage, he gets oo£q(^g“to thunder. 
Mg. Ba Han, who did not follow U Po Byu's notes? is equally wrong in 
understanding cd8 to mean cut’' as in his clear-cut Meza By 
this he probably meant clearly defined ’’ But Meza to no more clearly 
defined than any other river. 

The expression d§sa|or| did not receive attention from U Po Byu. 
Mg. Tin renders it thick with dew and Mg. Ba Han follows Mg- Tin 
and renders it folded in mist". Both of them take Si to be the 
equivalent of 3§s§Ss We very much doubt if U Po Byu himself, who 
misdated the poem as having been written in Kason, would have sanctioned 
this sense. But eqa^ is an archaic word for oqioo:jo — loudly. How^ can 
snow, mist or dew be loud ! Englishmen speak of floud colour but we 
Burmese never speak of loud mist or dew. We meet with Sicqcq in other 
passages where the idea of snow is not necessarily involved. The author 
of the Vohdratthapakasani spells the expression as and attempts an 

explanation on page 590. Some .say is the name of an animal. But 
he is of opinion that it means ^Mo collect " and denotes undistin- 
guishable sounds of fallen leaves, chirpings of birds, sounds of animals, 
etc., etc., in a very thick forest, as in the expression 8§oq[ooqioiioo^giioogg 
So the expression means mingled and undistinguishable sounds. 

One thing elear is that 0^0^ is an equivalent of Moreover, oqoq seems 

to be philo^ogically connected with as a cognate consonant is 

interchangeable with its corresponding nasal, the difference being only in 
the nasalization of the latter. Thus 9191 = Similarly we have 

PD8s| = cr)Ss^. GODogssgcS^iisggoIcqi would, according to him, mean ^‘silence 
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audible reminding us of Milton’s expression ^‘darkness visible . Bui 
we are inclined to think that eiiher s8smay mean ooossSs— to bar,^or it may be 
taken as a variant of SS to be still, We say saoS sScScog to express 
noiselessness. That is, we kill the sound to get silence. Both expressions 
sScSg and s8sa^cq| therefore express the vSame idea, but by duplication ^ the 
sense is heightened. Mg. Tin renders Goo§t5coocyDiiG33SGoooG^o8 by the 
'gentle breath has a refreshing effect But U Po Byu does not regard the 
cooling draught of his southerly” breeze as a relief to his author’s 
sorrow; he thinks the poet was raiher complaining of the shrewdness of this 
cooling breeze and speaking of it as sorrow’s crowning sorrow. If we aie 
right in taking it to be a wintry wind coming from the north, it would be 
piercing cold and the distress would be sufficient to make the poet repeat 
his longings for his health and home daily (G|c^ 8 gcgSs§i 0 . The signifi- 
cance of the little particle co in this expression should not be overlooked. 
It means simply ‘ when ’ (GODooasl) and differs from 9 in G^§2§0^iiGg£GaD0Gj20§ 
in the third verse. ^ = ^0000318 has the added sense of ‘only ’ in 'only when 
as pointed out by U Po Byu. The former marks the transition of a toler- 
able cold in the evening to a greater degree of cold at night, while the 
latter marks that from excessive cold in the morning to the w^armth of 
midday heat, Hence the expression in this connection cannot mean 

a refreshing breeze as understood by Mg. Tin. 

7. The first verse indicates the poet’s lonely longings, probably in 
the afternoon, for the Golden City wu'th his memory-pictures of nurnerous 
gilded pagodas and for the golden palace flashing emerald lights in the 
sun’s rays. 

The second verse indicates his distressed feelings on dark and silent 
nights wishing for the return of daylight, when the distressing wintry 
wind from the north makes him daily repeat his longings for his home. 

The third verse indicates excessive and extreme cold in the following 
foggy morning when he wishes for the noonday sun to give him a little 
warmth after shortening the interval. 

These three verses are carefully graduated in pathos. In the first, the 
transfer of -the word §)o, which denotes sympathy of others, to himself 
marks the loneliness of a seltf-pitied man. The double expression sSoSg 
and cSsalal in the second was intended to indicate the chilling effects of the 
awful, still silence on the mind of our poet. Not a sound was to be heard, 
even of the feilow-denizens of forests at nights ! But if the sound was 
denied him through his ear, he was not even spared to see light through 
the other channel-the eye. He particularly selected the pole-star which is 
visible throughout the year in our clime as screened from his view by over- 
hanging thickets (sujoaoSjS) . 

In the third verse, the pathos reaches its climax by the transference 
of the author’s own feelings to the personified Sun to indicate the extreme 
and excessive cold caUvSed by the morning fog wdiich was as bad as a heavy 
shower of rains. The expression si|S§§iocg|s| does not direetly refer to the 
poet himself as explained by D Po Byu, but to the vSun. 

8. We now subjoin our simple translations. 
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1st VERSE 

From the woods girt by the river which flows in several branches at 
the foot of the Meza hill, I will presently and pitiably long for the Golden 
City with its proud hills in the pretty Land of Victory where glory rises 
nearly as high as the sky. Were I to begin with the six-rayed Zambnsimi 
and the Kugyi built by your Grand-father, I could count Shwelinbint 
Skwokyinlhcj Shwe:;edigyi and several others. Wishing to see directly 
ali thCvSe along with that wonderfuil Palace in massive gold inlaid with 
emeralds which flood the entire structure with its hghjSi I have to picture 
to my mind the Golden City here, the pagoda there, and the Golden 
J^alace yonder. (I am compelled to do this) because the Golden City 
is afar. 

2nd VERSE. 

The lovely sandbanks and shoals along the river in the lower legion 
of ours will have formed delightfully amidst the ever*flowing waters. 
1 have thought them to be as far as a distant isle. The dark, winding 
and flowing Meza river ah:o forms its sandbanks anew. While the utter 
silence of the still forest denies me a sound, I am not even spared the 
sight of the pole-star (screened as it is tiom my view by over-hanging 
thickets) and I long for a glimpse of daylight (in vain) So I am wrong 
in guessing which is, east, west, south or’north, making me very tired of 
thinking aifier repealed surprises (at my mistakes). (Losing my bearings 
in this way) I have not been able to discover which forest, which wood, 
and my mind reels. And 1 long (for my hearth and home) everyday, 
because a breeze from the Kinson hill, followed by long-blowing, steady 
winds, chills me. 

3rd VERSE. 

When, from the valley of the sky-high Meza hill on which is situate 
the ever-graceful wShwegu pagoda where Meza damsels customarily pray in 
reverence and faith during the festival of Nyanngye-thun, the whole hill 
begins to be wrapped in gloom, the spreading mountain-vapour crosses over 
to every other hill and surrounds each and alL and when a rainless breeze 
causes the snow to fall with the sound of phroak-phrouk in diops as big as 
raindrops in a heavy shower, even the solar orb of Thuriya^s fair chariot 
peeping just above the summit of Mount Vugandhara is no longer bright, 
and in his piercing and piteous cold, Thuriya longs to reach the 
noontide, as if more quickly than usual by counting hours, because it is 
warm o^ly when the sunks beams spread (through interstices in the 
thick foliage). 


S. Z. A- 
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PROCEEDINGS 

Minutes of the Committee Meeting heid at University CoMege on 
Thursday, January 2 ‘jth, igzi, at 8 a-m. 


Present: 

M. Hunter, Esq. c.i E. (President) 


U Hpay> K.S.M., a.t.m 
A. P. Morris, Esq. 

G. R. T. Ross, Esq. 

G. H 


Maung Ba Kya- 
U Po Byu. 

L. F. Taylor, Esq. 
Luce, Esq. 


Business. 

1. The Minutes of the Committee Meeting held on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 23rd, 1920 were confirmed. 

2. The Annual Reports (1920) of the Honorary Secretary and Trea- 
surer and the Statement of Revenue and Expenditure were read and 
approved for submission to the Annual General Meeting on February 4(h 
1921. 

3. The recommendations of the Sub Committee based on opinions 
obtained by Circular to all members of the Committee, with regard to the 
formation of Local Branches and the affiliation of the Burmese Academy, 
Kyaukse were read and confirimed. (See attached sheet), 

4. The revision of the Rules as drafted by the Sub-Committee was 
approved for submission to the next General Meeting. Resolved that it 
he printed, together with a covering letter, and distributed for considera- 
tion to all members of the Society. 

5. A Special Sub-Committee, consisting of U May Oung (Chairman), 
U Po Byu, U Hpay, U Tin, and the Honorary Secretary and Editors, 
with power to co-opt, was appointed 10 open the Text Publication Fund 
and prepare detailed proposals for submission to the Committee. 

6. U Po Sein, Deputy Inspector of Schools, was appointed member 
of the Society. 

7. The Honorary Treasurer was instructed to invest Rs. 1,000 for 
one year in the National or the Chartered Bank. 

8. It was resolved that advertisements of the Society be issued from 
time to time in the public press, and that the Honorary Secretary invite 
the help of Deputy Commissioners throughout Burma in extending the 
Society’s membership. 
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g. Leave was granted to the Honorary Secretary to purchase books 
for the Society’s Library up to a maximum cost of Rs. 400, 

10. Resolved in future to print 650 copies of the Journal instead of 

500. 


II. Resolved that the Peon’s pay be raised from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per 
mensem. 

G L. LUCE, 

Dated the 2jth January igsi. Honorary Secretary. 


Terms of affiliation proposed between the Burma Research Society, 
Rangoon, and the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse. 

(1) I'hat the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, shall be affiliated to the 
Burma Research Society, Rangoon. 

(2) That the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, shall pay an affiliation fee 
of Rs. 50, together with an annual subscription fee of Rs. 15 or Life 
Membership fee of Rs. 150 according to the Rules of the Burma Research 
Society. 

(3) That the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, may endeavour to raise 
funds for the Burma Research Society for particular purposes, either by 
voluntary donations from its fund or from the public. 

(4) That the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, shall have no liability in 
respect of debts or other obligations contracted by the Burma Research 
Society except in so far as it counts as an individual member of the 
Society. 

(5) That the Burma Research Society shall have no control over, or 
responsibility for the affairs, funds, and effects of the Burmese Academy, 
Kyaukse. 

(6) That members of the Bvrmese Acade my, Kyaukse, shall abide by 
its rules or byelaws, but shall also act in strict conformity, as an individual 
member, with the rules and regulations framed ‘by the Burma Rcseaich 
Society. 

(7) That the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, shall try to contribute at 
least one article a year to the Journal of the Burma Research .Society. 
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(8) That the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, shall supply local informa- 
tion and assistance to the Btrma Research Society, as regards their Com- 
mon objects; and vice versa. 

(g) That the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, shall undertake to promul- 
gate the aims and objects of the Burma Research Society as widely as 
possible. 

(10) That members of the Burma Research Society and of the Burmese 
Academy, Kyaukse, on application through the Honorary Librarian and 
President respectfully, shall be entitled to borrow books and manuscripts, 
from each other’s libraries, the Honorary Librarian and the President 
being in each case responsible for the return uninjured of all such books 
and manuscripts. 

(11) That the President, Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, shall be ex- 
officio member of the Committee of the Burma Research Society. 

(12) That the Burma Research Society can depute one of its members 
to attend and vete at General Committee Meetings of the Burmese 
Academy, Kyaukse. 

(13) That one member of the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse duly 
accredited by its General Committee, may vote at any General Meetings 
of the Burma Research Society; and vice versa. 

(14) That, outstanding obligations being settled, either party may 
sever connection at any time with the other parly. 

(15) That the Burmese Academy, Kyaukse, shall supply one copy of 
their Annual Report for information of the President and Committee of 
the Burma Research Society. 


Statement about the formation of the Local Branches, passed at the 
Committee Meeting on january^ 27th 1921. 

“The Committee approves the principle of the formation of Local 
Branches, but recognises that such branches are not likely to succeed unless 
they spring from the spontaneous effort of those resident on the spot. It 
therefore volunteers hearty encouragement and assistance to any group of 
upcountry members, e. g. at Mandalay or Akyab, who may wish to com- 
bine to form a Local Branch. Communication from any such groups of 
members is cordially invited.” 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Annuwl General Meeting of the Burma Research Society was held 
at University CoMege on Friday, ^}.th ig22, at 6 p.m. 


Mr. M. Hunter, c.i.e-. President of the SOCIETY, was in the Chair. 


The Report of the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer for the year 
1920 were read. The Honorary Secrelaiy’s Report shewed that the 
nuihber of members at the beginning of the year was 185; 227 new mem- 
bers were enrolled during the year; 21 members resigned; 13 ordinary 
members became Life Members; one member died. So the number of 
members at the close of the year was 390. 

Three General Meetings, six Committee Meetings, five Sub-Committee 
Meetings, and three Special Prize Sub-Committee Meetings were held 
during the year. Two numbers of the Journal have appeared, and the 
third will be out veiy shortly. On Prof. Maung Tin’s departure for 
England, Mr. L. F. Taylor and Maung Ba Kya were appointed Joint 
Editors. 

The other activities of the SOCIETY during the year under report 
include : — 

1. A Prize Committee for contributions in Burmese on the history 
and literature of Burma, two prizes being awarded. 

2. The issue of an Appeal for new members, resulting in the doubl- 
ing of the SOCIETY’S Membership. 

3 . A thorough canvassing of the question of the formation of Local 
Branches and Affiliations, which will not, it is hoped, prove unfruitful. 

4. The formation of a Text Publication Fund. 

5. Preparations for a Bibliography of books on Burma. 

» 6, A decision to undertake examination of the Hlu^daw Paiabaiks in 

the Secretariat Library. 

7. A decision to prepare an index to the first ten Volumes of the 
Journal, 

8, A revision of the Rules of the SOCIETY. , _ 
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9. Completion of a translation of the first volume of the Hmannan 
Yfizawin. 


10. Certain additions to the SOCIETY’S Library, notably of Siamese 
works presented by the Vajiranana National Library, Bangkok, 


The Honorary Treasurer’s Report shewed that the year opened with 
a balance of Rs. 8,053-3-4, with outstanding bills of nearly Rs. 2,000, 
The income during the year was 7.075-13-7 ; the expenditure Rs. 5,624-5- 1 r, 
and the balance at the close of the year Rs. 9,504-11-0. Of the balance 
Rs. 5,000 (transferred during the year from the 5^% Indian War Bonds) 
are invested in the 6% Ten Years Bonds Government of India Loan; 
Rs. 600 in Post Office 5 years Certificates; and Rs. 3,000 invested during 
year in the 7^% Upper Burma Central Cooperative Bank. 


These Reports were unanimously adopted. Before demitting office 
the President, on behalf of the Committee, laid on the table a Revision of 
the Rules of the SOCIETY, which has been issued for consideration to 
all members and will be submitted for decision at the next General 
'Meeting. The President drew attent'on to the chief point; of principle 
involved in the draft — the creation of a double Committee, of Rangoon 
and upcountry members respectively, and explained its object, namely to 
give upcountry members (whose numbers have largely increased of late) 
as large a representation as possible in the working of the SOCIETY. 


The meeting proceeded to the election of officeis and members of the 
Committee- for the year 1921. Mr. Hunter was reelected President. 
Mr. Furnivall, U May Oung, and U Po Byii were elected Vice Presidents; 
Mr. Luce, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, and Mr. Taylor Maung Ba 
Kya, Honorary Joint Editors. The following gentlemen were elected 
Members of the Committee; Messrs J. A. Stewart, Taw Sein Ko, 
C. Duroiselle, J. J. Nolan, G. R. T. Ross, C. M. Webb, U Kyaw Dun, 
A. Rodger, U, Ilpay, A. P. Morris, A. Khalak, U Shwe Zan Aung, 
K. AI. Ward, U Tin, U San Shwe Bu, A. Cassim, Maung Ba Han, 
U. Ba E, U Thein, U Chit Maung, Major C. M. Enriquez, U Po Sein, 
U. Tun Pe, Mr. Conyers Baker, and Tha Tun Aung. 


On conclusion of the above business U May Oung read a paper by 
Mr, J. A. Stewart, entitled “ Kyaukse Irrigation : a Sidelight on Burmese 
History.” A brief discussion followed, and the meeting adjourned with 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr- J A. Stewart for his valuable paper. 


G. H. LUCE, 
HonoMy^ Secfeiaty, 



MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE MEETING- Io8 

Minutes of the Committee Meeting heild at University Coilloge 
on Thwsday, February s^th igei, at 8 a-m> 


Present : 

M. Hunter, Esq., c.i.E., (President). 


A. Rodger, Esq. 
U May Oung 
U Hpay. 

J. J Nolan, Esq. 
A. Cassini Esq. 


Conyers Baker, Esq. 
U Po Sein. 

Say a Tun Pe. 

U Tha Tun Aung. 
A. Khalak, Esq. 


Maung Ba Kya and G. H. Luce, Esq. 


Business : 

1 . The Minutes of the Committee Meeting held on Thursday, January 
27th, 1921 were confirmed. 

2. The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee : Messrs. M- Hunter, U- Po Byu, J. S. Furnivall, in addition to the 
Honorary Secretary and Joint Editors who are members ex-officio. 

3. The Existing Members and Consulting Members of the TEXT 
PUBLICATION SUB-COMMITTEE were re-elected. 

4. A letter from Mr. H. B. Holme* Director of Industries, Burma, 
was read; and it was resolved to assure him that there was no likelihood 
of the Museum of the BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY competing 
with the Provincial Museum. 

5. It was resolved to take steps to incorporate the Burma RESEARCH 
SOCIETY as a learned Society. 

6. It was resolved to accept the proposal of the Straits Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, for exchange of publications. 

7. It was rosolved not to accept the proposal for exchange of publica- 
tions with "knowledge’’ Magazine, Rangoon; but to purchase for the 
LSOCIETY whatever issues of the Magazine contain matter of historical or 
literary importance. 

8. The Minutes of the Meeting of the TEXT PUBLICATION 
SUB-COMMITTEE held on February 4th, 6th and 20th 1921 were read; 
and it was resolved that the SOCIETY undertake publication of Maung 
Kala’s Yazawingyi and Warananda’s Mingala-thok-pya in the manner 
proposed. 

9. It was resolved to hold the next General Meeting on Thursday, 
'March 17th, 1921, to discuss and decide on the revision of the Rules, 
already laid before the Annual General Meeting on the 4th February 
X921. In case the new Rules should be accepted, the Honorary Secretary 
was empowered to include, in the notice of the Meeting a clause inviting 
members to make offers of readiness to serve on the new Committee, 
supposing it should come into existence. 

G. H. LUCE, 
Honorary Secretary. 



MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING. 

Minutes of the General Meeting of the SOCIETY h&ld at University 
College, Rangoon, on Thursday, March iph, jgzi at 6 p.m. 


I. The President of the SOCIETY put before the Meeting for deci- 
sion the draft Revision of the Rules proposed at the last General Meeting 
on February 4th, 1921. 

The following amendments of the draft revision were unanimously 
passed ; — 

Rule 3. Add — 

(e) offer advice or other assistance to members who consult it on 
matters relating to the SOCIETY’S objects, whether in the Journal, or by 
application to the Committee, the Secretary, or the Editor. Proposed by 
Mr. Luce, seconded by Maung Ba Kya. 

Rule 9 For “ Executive Committee ” Read “ Sub-Committee”. 
Proposed by Mr. Taylor, Seconded by Mr. Cassim. 

Rule II For “ in Rangoon ” read ” in or near Rangoon ”. Pro- 
posed by Mr. Luce, Seconded by Mr, Cassim. 

Rule 12 For ”a”, "an” read ” the ” (4 places). Proposed by- 
Mr. Luce, Seconded by Mr. Taylor. 

Rule 18 For “their demission ” read " its demission Proposed 
by Mr. Luce, Seconded by U Po Sein. 

Rule 21 For hour ’ read ' time Proposed by Mr. Taylor 
.Seconded by Mr. Luce- 

Rule^ayFor "Shall be in English ” read "shall ordinarly be in 
" English ”. Proposed by Mr. Taylor, Seconded by Mr. Luce. 

2. Resolved unanimously that the revised Rules, with the above 
printed, and circulated to all members of the 


3. The President invited members present to propose names of 
upcountry members willing to serve on the new General Committee, on 
which there are five vacancies. None being proposed, it was resolved to 
leave the Executive Committee to co-opt. them. 


4.1 he President apologised to members for the delay in issuing the 
.December number, pointing out that it was not the Editor’s fault but of 
the Press, which had received all the material by the beginning of 
January and had repeatedly been urged both by the Editors and the Secre- 
tary to be quick with the proofs. 


5- On^e conclusion of the above business Mr. L. F. Taylor read his 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Taylor at the close, ' 



Minutes of the Committee Meeting heid at University College 

on Jith July ig2i. 


Present: 

M. Hunter, Esq., m.a., c.i e., i.e.s., (President) 

J. S, Furnivall, Esq., b.a., i.c.s., (Vice-President.) 

U Tun Pe, m,a„ m.r a.s. 

L. F. Taylor, Esq., m.a., i.e.s.. Honorary Editor. 

Maung Ba Kya, b.a.. Honorary Joint Editor and Acting Hono- 
rary Secretary. 

r. Minutes of the 2nd Committee Meeting held on 5th April 1921 
were confirmed. 

2. Mr. W. G. Fraser was elected Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 
in place of Mr. Luce resigned. 

3. A vote of condolence on the death of U Htoon Chan, b.a., b.L., 
and Prof. A. E. Bellars was passed unanimously. 

4. It was resolved that the election of a co-opted member of the 
Committee in the place of U Htoon Chan be deferred. 

5. The resignation tendered by Mr. Conyers Baker of the member- 
ship of the Committee was accepted. 

6. Considered U Nyun’s proposal for the co-operation of the Burmese 
Literary Association of Mandalay with the Text Publication Department 
of the Society* 

It was resolved that a reply be sent to the Mandalay Literary Asso- 
ciation in terms drawn up by the Text Publication Sub-Committee. 

7. The payment of Rs. 31-12*6 for copying MSS. for publication 
was sanctioned. 

8. It was resolved that the Journal be printed in future at the British 
Burma Press. 

9. It was agreed that a mutual exchange of publications with the 
Siam Society be effected. 

10. It was resolved that Mr. Luce be authorised to buy Parker’s 
“ Intercourse between Burma and China ” for the Society Library. 

11. It was agreed that the purchase of Cordier’s “Bibliography of 
Indo-China” be sanctioned. 

Rangoon : BA KYA, 

The isth July igsi- Acting Honorary Secretary* 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Received since December 1920 {VoL X, Part III.) 

The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, V'ol. XL, 1920; Vol. XLI (January to June 1921). 

The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Vol, VI, Parts 2, 3 and 4; 
Vol. VII, Paris I and II, 1921. 

The Indian Antiquary, August 1920 to November 1921. 

journal of the Punjab Historical .Society, Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. VIII 
No. I. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1914-15; 
1917-18. 

Journal Asiatique recueil de iMemoirs, Vol. XVI, Nos. i and 2, Vol. XVII, 
.No. I. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India — No. 3— Talamana or 
Icononietry, by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, M.A. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental .Studies, London Institution, Vol I 
Part IV. 

Journal of the East India Association (Mew Series), Vol. XII, Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 4, 1921. 

Bulletin de 1 ’ Ecole Frangaise D’ Extreme Orient, Vol. XI to XX (No. 3) 

Old Historical Ballads, edited by U May Oung, 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (New Series) 
Vol. XV, No. 7; Vol. XVI, Nos. 1-5. 

Annual Report of the .Assistant Archaeological Superintendent, Souther 
Circle, for 1919-20- 

Journal of the Royal Asiatique .Society of Great Britain and Ireland 1921, 

Chinese Pottery Statue of a Lohan, by R. L. Hobson. 

Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Nos. 57 to 83 (191 1-192 1). 

Annual Report of .Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern (Now Central) 
Circle, for 1920. 

Illustrations for the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, Eastern 
Circle, for 1918-19. 

Man in India: a Quarterly Record, of Anthropological Science with 
special reference to India, Vol. ], Part I. 

The Nighantu and Nirukta : the oldest Indian treatise on Etymology, 
Philology and Semantics, by Lakshman Sarup, M..A., D. Phil. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, 
Madras, for 1917-18. 

Six Sculptures from Mahoba, by K- N. Dikshit (Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 8). 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


t 12 

Progress Report of the Superintendent Archaeological Survey of India, 
Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, for years 
ending 31st March 1917, 1918, 19 19 and 1920. 

Epigraphia Birmanica, being lithic and other inscriptions of Burma, 
Vol. II, Parts i and 2. 

Programma voor het congress van het Java Instituut (2 copies). 

Catalogues van de Houtsnijwerk Tentoonstelling ^Congress Java 
Instituut). 

Thesaurus of Proverbs, Maxims and Idioms from East and West with 
Burmese equivalents and approximate renderings, by A. Maung 
Aung, 1921, Mandalay. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India — No. 12 -Astronomical 
Instruments in the Delhi Museum, by G. R, Kaye. 

Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde von Renward Brandstetter. 

Rupan - an illustrated Quarterly Journal of Oriental Art, chiefly Indian, 
Nos. i to 4 1920; Nos. I, 6, 7, 1921. 

.Annual Progress Report of the .Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year 
ending 31st March 1920. 

A List of Inscriptions found in Burma — Part I The List of Inscriptions, 
arranged in the order of their dates. 

Amended List of Ancient Monuments in Burma. 

An Outline of the History of the Catholic Burmese Mission from the 
year '720 to 1888 (presented by L Shwe Pon, Shwegu). 

Report of the -Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, for the 
year ' 920-2 i . 

An Elementary Palaung Granimer, by Mr. Leslie Milne. 

Report on the Working of the Rangoon Development Trust for the 
year 920-2 i . 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Frontier Circle 
for J920-2 1 . 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, 
Madras, for the year 1920-21. 

Annual Report for the year 1920-21 of the Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy Southern Circle, Madras. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Nos. 7 and 9. 

Pawtugyi Yazawin (presented by Ko Toke Kyi). 

The. Pre-Buddhist Religion of the Burmese by R. Grant Brown (presentee 
by the Author). 
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EVENTS WHim mB TO THE BURMESE WAR." 

By J. Stuart. 

Such is the title of a curious book which has recently come into 
my hands. Its author was a certain Captain W. White, who ’Served 
-for some years on the frontier near Arakan, but who, apparently, 
did not serve in the war of 1824 to 1S26. Any way, he says nothing 
of any such service, and, as the book was published in London in 
^18^7., he being in -England at the time, as he was able to add a 
pQStscriipt to it while it was in the press, we* may fairly infer (hat 
he did not serve in the war. Nor, so far as one can. judge his 
oharaoter from his hook, was be the man who would have abstained 
criticisms of its management, if he had been present in it. As he 
seems to be otherwise quite unknown, one can only judge of him 
from ^suoh incidents as he himself narrates. While still only an 
:Ensign, he wrote to the *Commander-in-Chtef, offering to raise a local 
wrps of pioneers as, in the event of an attack by th e Burmese, British 
troops w^ou'ld not be able to cope with them without the aid of pioneers. 
The foliawdtig* is a copy of the reply he received. 

Hea^d-^Q.uarde.rsj Calcutta, March iglh^ 

Sir, 

Thn ^Commander-in-Chief has directed me to acknowledge tile 
receipt of your letter of the 8th instant. And to add, that he is sorry he 
cannot comply, in the present instance, with tiie request which your 
tetter contains, as it is not in contemplation to increase the present 
establishment of pioneers, 


I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

ALEX. MACGREGOR MURRAY, 

M. 5. 


h/NSiGN White, 

;i5th N. 1. 

Again', in 1817, we find Lieutenant While addressing a long letter to 
the Adjutant-^General of the Army, suggesting that, as he Indian troops 
coqld not withstand the climate of Ramoo, Cox^s -Bazaar and other 
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stations on the Arakan frontier, it would be a good plan to raise a strong 
battalion' of Mug'hs for the frontier defence. They would be able to 
stand the climate, and such a battalion would do much to prevent the 
cohstaht raids into' Arakan which were made from tirhe to "time by 'the 
refugees. No doubt the Mughs, being natives of Arakan, would stand 
the climate better than troops from the drier zones in India, but 
whether such a corps would really prevent raids by their compatriots, 
is somewhat doubtful. The letter was briefly acknowledged with the 
intimation that it would be laid before the Commander-in-Chief. There 
the matter seems to have ended. 1 have referred to these letters merely to 
show the character: of, the writer. Surely it is very unusual for a young 
Ensign or Lieutenant to write letiers of this kind, ofl'ering unsolicited 
advice to the Chiefs of the Army. To say the least of it, his zeal outran 
his discretion, and he'nevei seems' to have perceived that to the Supreme 
authorities in India these border troubles, were of comparatively little 
importance. They were the inevitable result of King Bodopra’s 
conquest of Arakan and of the drastic niethods adopted by the Burmese 
Viceroys there. 

The Arakanese, commonly called “Mughs ”, in India at least, had 
constantly quarrelled among themselves in the days of their independence, 
so, when Bodopra succeeded to the Burmese throne in 1782, and in the 
following year sent an army into Arakan, it.s conquest proved an 
easy task. But the Burmese Viceroy’s methods with the conquered 
people weie harsh, and thousands of them crossed the river and 
took refuge in British territory. If they had been content to settle down 
there as peaceable. citizens of British India, the course, of the Indian 
Government would have been quite clear." There was unoccupied land 
which they could have to cultivate, but, unfortunately, this land lay near 
. the border of Arakan, and the result was that there were constant raids, 
often of large bodies of Mughs, into j\rakan. Naturally the Burmese 
Viceroy protested, but the Indian Government was more or less helpless 
in the matter. Large bodies of the Mughs settled in the lower part of 
the province of Chittagong within constant sight of Arakan. Ts escape 
from the tyranny of the Burmese Viceroys, thousands more followed in 
the' subsequent years. The Viceroy, naturally, did noi like this, 
the more so as the refugees made constant raids into Arakan for 
plunder, a,nd when pursued by Burmese troops, fled back into British 
territory. It was an impos.sible situation and, probably, would not have 
been endured so long by both sides, had it not been that both the 
British and the Burmese had more impoitant matters in hand than these 
border troubles. The Government of India liad enough on hand in the 
way of consolidating their power and in meeting more serious troubles 
nearer the centre of Government; while King' Bodopra was too much 
engrossed over his schemes for the conquest of Siam, ‘and also in his 
ambitious Pagoda building scheme, to worry much over the trouble on 
the Arakan bolder. Captain White seems to have had no perception of 
this, and to have worried over the matter far more than was necessary. 
Some of his actual experiences, however, may be interesting. 
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The following paragraph is curious; "The Civil Surgeon of 
Chittagong, L)r. McRae, happened also to be a ship builder carrying cin 
a considerable traffic between that port and Calcutta. Dr. McRae had 
in his dockyard seveial pieces of cannon (sixteen or seventeen^ the whole 
of which were carried off one night by a parly of Mughs, who had come 
up from Cox’s Bazaar with appropriate boats for conveying them away." 
The first thing that strikes a modern in reading this is the curious 
combination of employments in which Dr. McRae was engaged. That a 
Civil Surgeon should be so badl}' paid, or have .so little to do, as to 
enable him to run a ship building business as well, shows that his 
medical duties cannot have been very onerous, though the climate was 
evidently very trying to many of those in it. The Mughs also carried off 
a very old and heavy piece of ordnance from a place called Flag-Staff- 
Point, where a battery and guard had formerly been slalioned, this gun 
having been left, apparently because of the difficuliy in removing it. 
The Mughs, however, managed the removal, but information of their 
doings reached Chittagong in time to enable the Commanding Officer 
there to despatch a detachment to rescue the gun. The Mughs, however, 
seem to have got away clear with the canon from Dr. McRae’s dockyard. 
These events took place early in rSir. 'After this raid by the Mughs into 
Arakan had resulted in failure, the Burmese Commander and the 
Viceroy of Arakan sent a letter to the Magistrate of Chittagong, demand- 
ing the surrender to them, not only of the leaders of the raid into 
Arakan, but of all who had taken part in it, and of Dr. McRae, whom 
they accused of having assisted the invaders. The suspicion apparent^ 
was that he had accepted a bribe to allow his dockyard to be raided. Her 
was called on by the authorities at Calcutta to explain matters, and did 
so to the satisfaction of the Government, who wrote, "In justice to 
Dr. McRae we' afforded him an opportunity of replying to the charge, 
although we were far from supposing it well founded." They add: 
"Dr. WFeRae’s explitaation, as the Government anticipated, was in 
every respect satisfactory.” To Captaiw-Whitfii however, it was not so. 
•He carps at the whole proceeding, and declares that Govt?pmwMdfesfa®Uil(i. 
not ha-ve been satisfied with a' simple denial, but should have held a regular 
enquiry, calling on the, Burmese to produce their evidence of Dr. McRae's 
complicity and on him to demonstrate his innocence. The idea is 
absurd, but Captain White fills several pages , with his condeainatiaa. of 
the Indian Government in this matter. He says: "The reports therr 
current in Chittagong, and certainly believed, were that arms and 
ammunition had been suppilied to the Mughs by some European 
Gentlemen Resident there; and the name of another officer, in the Civil 
Service, besides Dr. McRae was spoken of ’’. One can understand that 
rriany Europeans in Chittagong did sympathise with the Mughs, as exiles 
driven out of their own country by the harsh Government of their 
conquerors, and yet living within daily sight of their old home. But 
that tbi.s sympathy should lead educated British gentlemen into aiding and 
abetting raids, which they well knew must embarrass their own Govern- 
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merit, is very unlikely* Captain White’s attitude in this merely shows 
that, for seme reason which we do not know, he had becorhe embittered 
against tlic. Government of India, and they cuuid do nothing right in his 
yees* 

' The person, however, against whom he- inveighs most bitterly, is the 
Marquess of Hastings, who was Governor-General from 1813 to 1823. 
The following passage from Captain White’s book may be taken as 
summarising .his- views of the Government of India in general .arid of 
Lord Hastings in particuiar* It would be siVperfiuous to point out to 
the reader that which must be tod obvious, namely — the critical situation 
rn which the-British Government- in India then stood relative to the state 
of Ava,' in consequence of tlie ‘ long protracted disputes regarding the 
protection which luid been afforded by the former to the refugees of 
every den'omihaiion — rebels, traitors, thieves, and assassins — from every 
province dependent on the Burman Empire. The Government of India 
stood upon a mine ready every moment to exploder, and the explosion of 
which tlireatened.the most disastrous results; — ^they had laid the train, it 
only remained for the enemy to set fire toil and have blown them up. 
Yet, nevertheless, they were perfectly unprepared to meet the explosion, 
which they had repeatedly' declared was uhavoidabie sooner or later. TlYe 
moment was • urgent and pressing; and required the talent, 'foresight, 
energy .and resolution of a grfeat and comprehensive mind to meet it 
a man who would judge and act for himself, and not adopt the opinion's 
of others — of those wdio had been a party, or instrumental in producing 
the then state of affairs: — a feeble, - imbecile,, temporizing, undecisive, 
palliative character, would have lost for ever the British Empire in the 
East.”. , ■ . . . , . 

: Could any diatribe be more unjust than this? Is it fair to call the 

Mugh refugees rebels, traitors, thieves and assassins? -They merely 
sought to recover, their own country from the Burmese. Their mode of 
doing so w^as objectionable as it was an ‘abuse of the hospitality of the 
Indian Government, but the hard names Captain White gives them were 
not deserved. Again, .the condemnation of the Indian Government in 
general and of Lord Hastings in .particular, are equally undeserved. 
Loid Hastings had his hands full of far more important matters' than 
these trumpery border raids. The first business he had to tackle on his 
arrival m India was tJie War with Nepal. This lasted for three years, 
and tliroughout he wa.s his own commander-in-chief.' He devised, an 
excellent - plan of campaign, but his generals failed .to carry them out 
effectively, so it Avas not until 1816 that the war was over. ‘ Then a peace 
w^as concluded, , wliicii has never, since been broken. It was for his 
suc.cessiul conduct of this , war that the Governor-General was* created 
Marquess of Hastings in. the peerage of. Great Britain. Before that hp 
had been Baron Rawdon in' the peerage of Great Britain, and Earl of 
Moira in; the peerage of Ireland. , He had* spent nearlj^ eight years in 
America as an officer during the war of' Independence, and afterwards 
l],ad seen some service in Europe, but-had obtained no' special ‘distinction 
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there. He was known specially for profuse extravagance, and was on 
terms of the closest and most expensive intimacy with the Prince Regent, 
afterwards King George IV. The following extract from the Oxford 
History of India admirably sums up Lord Hastings’ career in India. 
He was then (at the time of his appointment) nearly lifty'-nnie years of age, 
and apparently much too old for a term of arduous Indian exile. His 
record gave .no indication that he would prove himself worthy to be 
ranked with the greatest of the Governors-General, and that, nolwdthstand- 
ing his advanced age, he would be strong enough to bear the hea\y 
burden of Civil Government combined wulh supreme military command 
for nine and a quarter years. The length of his administration was 
surpassed only by that of Warren Hastings. He never went to the hills, 
and never failed to be at his desk at four o’clock in the morning.” He 
really did a great deal to consolidate the British power in India. 
Compared to what he was doing there, the troubles on the Burmese 
border were of little consequence. Doubtless, Lord tIasLings realised 
that, sooner or later, a war with Burma was inevitable, but the best 
preparation for that was first to consolidate the power of the British Raj 
in India itself. This he did and did so effectually that the Burmese war 
when it came could be faced without undue anxiety about India. Surely 
this was a better way of meeting the situation than taking the border 
squabbles as seriously as Captain White did. 

Curiously enough it happened that while Captain AVhite’s book W'as 
being published, Lord Hastings died. The former adds the following 
postscript which is eminently characteristic of its author. ‘‘ More than 
one half of this volume was actually printed Avhen the melancholy news 
arrived of the death of the ]Marquis of Hastings. 1 lament it — the more 
so as at the present moment it would have been desiiable to have heard 
his Lordship’s statement in reply 10 those facts affecting his administra- 
tion — not that he could have denied one syllable that has been herein 
stated, but it is always desirable lo have the defence of the accused: 
alteram partem^ is very properly the maxim of our courts of law.” 

It would be interesting to know what became of Captain White after 
the publication of his book. He must still have been a fairly young man 
in 1927, so there was plenty of time for him to get over the censoriousness 
of his youth and to do something besides criticising other people, but we. 
hear nothing more about him, so it is possible that he went through life 
as he had begun, criticising the men who did things rather than doing 
things himself. One curious sign of his want of ordinary perception of 
the fitness of things lies in his dedication of his book to “ His Most 
Excellent Majesty George the Fourth.” vSeeing tliat in the da}'s of their 
youth, the future King and Lord Moira had been close friends, it is not 
likely that the King would relish having the book dedicated to him, but 
that seems never to have occurred to Captain White. 

Whatever may liavebeen Captain White's future life we are indebted 
to him for an account of life on the Arakan border over a century ago, 
.which enables us to visualise that life more clearly than many a .morg 
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learned book would have done. The book is, unintentionally no doubt, 
a revelation of what the frontier Hie was to a somewhat unsophisticated, 
and, perhaps, rather a conceited young subaltern then serving on the 
border. For that we can be thankful to Captain White, and can hope 
that he ultimately came to a happier frame of mind than he seems to have 
had when writing the Book. 


J. STUART. 



THE INFLUENCE OF BENGAL ON THE MON 
LANGUAGE OF INDO-BURMA * 

By Shwe Zan Aung, 

1. M6n is the language of a people who call themselves ‘‘ Mon ’ > hut 

. . are generally known as ‘‘Talaing’h The true origin 

of Mons IS Still a mystery. Some scholars ^at one time 
or other connected the word iVl6n with ‘ Munda of 
India. But we have gone through the eleven grammaphone records of 
Munda languages, and we have not been able to trace a single pure Mon 
word therein. The word ‘^Talaing*’ has been, we beUeve,^ correctly 
derived from ‘‘ Telingana of Southern India. Both M6n^ history an 
tradition seem to support this derivation. Because of South In ian 
influences, we are apt to look to the South racher than to the North foi tie 
origin of M6ns. We do not, however, think that any attempt to connect 
Mons with Mongols ivill prove successful. “Mong’' of Mongols means 
brave,’’ whereas Mon,’' a variant of “ Mon ” means tight ' . 

Mons are said to be a tribe of the Mon-Khmer family of the Mon- 
Anam race. But Khama (pron- Khame^a) is a xM6n word for a 
If Burmans belonged to the Tibeto-Burman stock, it is possible that 
Mons belonged to the Tibeto-Mon stock. Did Mons form an earlier wave 
of migration from the Mon-gyul or Mon-yul district of Tibet, before 
Burmans followed them? We would ask a further question : were the 
original inhabitants of the Mon-yul district in Tibet settlers from ire 
Monghir district of Behar? These two questions, we leave to future 

scholars to answer. ^ -ni a 

2 . In Part II, Volume I of Epigraphia Binnanica, Mr. C. O. Blagden, 

our foremost Talaing scholar, remarked on Indian 
elements as forming a marked feature in M&n insenp- 
tions. He referred to short Pali sentences, proper 
names, and Indian loan-words especially of Sanscrit origin. He gave us 
two examples Dharmma and swat (from swarga). The former is now 
written dhav but pronounced tho, and the latter is written swa u 
pronounced fo- In these e.xampies we can readily understand l e 
dropping of the final “ r ”, as Burmans also “ kill ” tlie sounds of theii' 
finals in such loaiiwards. But it will be remarked that the vowe a 
has the value of “ o This peculiarity has never been explained by 
scholars as far as we are aware, and an attempt will be made m the course 

of this article to explain it. , , i ,. 

Mr. Blagden writes : “ Whatever may have been the channel or 

channels through which the Sanscrit words came in, they are present m 
such numbers that the strength of the influences that intro uce t lem 
must have been considerable and probably extended over a fan y c>ng 
period.'' 

Scholars have as yet to determine these channels. 

* A paper c jufcribafced to tbe Second Ori^otal Congress bsld in Calcutta in Janniry 1922*, 
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3. iMr. Blagden derived the alphabet of the Mon inscriptions from 

^ ,, r , some South Indian type, akin to the old Telugu-Canarese. 

Influences. K^t if the Script came from South India, it is reasonable 
to suppose that sounds of the alphabet also accompanied 
the script. We have to determine what those sounds were, and how and 
by what other influences they have been modified in Mon. These influ- 
ences need not only be concurrent or later but may be earlier. 

4. Mon vowels are: — 

Vowels. ^ ^ ^ ® 

ow (as in cow) and ou (as in thou). 

The first seven vowels arc as in Sanscrit or Pali. But tlie last was 
of an unmistakeable Sanscrit origin. The vowel “ oa ” is peculiar to 
Mon. The original vowel was “ ai " as in Sanscrit, as will be seen later 
under diphthongs and triphthongs. It is not a case of the change of “ a ” 
into “ o ” and of “ i ” into “a But the actual process of the change 
consisted m the dropping of “i” and the prefixing of“o.” Whence 
this "o’’ ? We defer the answer to this question to a later stage in the 
course of this paper. But we may here observe that the prefixing of 
" o ” to “ o ” seems to have given rise to “ ow 


Anusvara and 
Visarga. 


5. The Mon anusvara represented by an overdoL is 
the equivalent of the final “ m 
to " o ” and not to “a ” as in Sanscrit. 


but it is tacked on 
Why? 

The Visarga represented by two dots (like the colon marks) and 
pronounced ‘‘ ah further confirms the accepted view that the origin of 
the Mon alphabet ’was Sanscrit and not Pali. 

Diphthongs and following combinations of vowels, the 

Triphthongs, Aion vowel . oa retains its original value of Sanscrit 


“ ai ” 


a + ai = ai 

u + ai P=u + i (pron. more or less like German ii) 
i + u + ai o + e( ^ „ ,, ,, „ o) 

e + ai — eq-a.-.eya 
O-f ai o-f-a...o’a 

In the third example " i ” changes into “ e ” as in Pali or Sanscrit; 
in the fourth, “ i ” changes into “ y ” also as in Pali or Sanscrit. In 
fact the vowel " oa ” may be replaced by the final “ y ” in Mon. But in 
the fifth, “ i ” was elided as in the case of the vowel “oa”; for, in 
practice, the combination o + aiis hardly distinguished fiom the vowel 


7 - 


Consonants are tabulated 


k’a 

kh’a 

chka 

chh’a 

t’a 

th^a 

t^a 

th’a 

p^a 

phki 


s’a 

h’a 

i’a 

b’a 

(a) 


below 

— 

ge'a 

ghe’a 

je’a 

jhe’a 

d’a 

dhe’a 

de’a 

dhe’a 

be’a 

bhe’a 

ye’a 

re’a 

le’a 

wb’a 

bT’a 

1 



no ’a 
iie’a 
n’a 
ne'a 


a 


Consonants, 
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is a short neutral vowel something like a'" in abide as pointed out 


by Mr. BJagden. e Ms French e sounded abruptly. 

Linguals are, unlike Burmese, more or less distinguished in Mon 
from corresponding dentals. But probably because Mons could not so 
well distinguish them as in Sanscrit, they seem to have placed ‘ d ^ and 
“ n in the “ a c.ass instead of the ^ class, 
s is c is obtained by s + r 
s+j or j + r:^ z 
f is obtained by v 4.11 or s + v. 

In s-i-v^f, the s is ‘‘ swallowed up so to speak, and the inward 
breath in the act of swallowing up aspirates the v Mans have 
invented two other symbols ‘‘ b and-*^ be which are a stumbling block 
in the way of foreign students. But b is b pronounced wdth 
closed lips drawn-in a little before opening. 

This b as well as the visarga occurs in the so-called Pyu script of 
the Myazedi Inscriptions. b represents a native sound of Mens which 
must have been brought along with them from their original home, 
although the script was introduced later. Did the Pyus, the progenitors 
of the present Burmese race, borrow it from their neighbours, IvJons who 
were earlier immigrants, or did they bring it from their own home also? 
If the latter, Mens must have migrated from the same direction as 
Pyus. 

8. Mr. Blagden writes : Theoretically, the vowel a is, as in other 
Inherent Indian alphabets, inherent in the consonants in general. 

vowel. peculiarity that would strike a student of 

the Mon alphabet is the double scheme of inherent 
vowels of the Mon consonants. Whence this double scheme? 

Consonants are mute and require the help of some one vow^el sound 
even to be named. Thus the English alphabet contains 7 letters in 


n - 


2 in 


and 


2 in 


But these vowels are too long. Indian 


alphabets generally adopt ‘‘ a but Bengalees adopt ‘V’ as in their **ko, 
kho'’, etc ; a '' is too broad or open, and even rounded and abrupt 
o not neutral enough. Under these circumstances, the original 
genius of a language would naturally look for the shortest and least open 


vowels, such as ‘M ^ or 


as an aid to give the least possible sound 


in naming mule consonants. 

Dr. S. Rama Iyer, who hails from Mysore, recited the Southern 
Sanscrit alphabet to me and bis recitation gave me the impression that the 
original inherent vowel of a consonant was not a '' as in later times, but 


a shoit neutral vowel midway between and ‘‘ u , neither of which 


vas pronounced fully. 


Bengalees seem to have laid greater stress on the 

o’", while Mons 
element fimm which their 


‘^u '' element of this neutral vowel and obtained their 

i 


seem to have laid greater stress on the 
h was oblained* 

9. Bengal undoubtedly influenced Burmese, probably through 
Arakan, as may be seen from our ki-}-u=:ko. Mons did 
not escape that influence, that is, if they did not origin- 
ally bring their native " o from Monghir via Mon-yul. 


Influence of 
Bengal. 



1^2 The influence of Bengal on the m6n language of indo-burmA 


In thejMartaban dialect of Mon, which has not been corrupted as 
ihe Peguan dialect was by Burmese influence, ki is pronounced koi 
(as in quoit) and ki pronounced koy (as in boy). The ^ o here is no 
doubt the remnant of Bengalee “ o before Mens came in contact with 
South Indiandnfluences. 

The Bengal o ” sound is more or less retained in the following 
series of Mon combinations with finals : — 

Written. Pronounced. 

kat kot as between cot and coat. 

kap kop ,, „ cop and cope, 

kani — koni „ ,, com and comb- 

kay koa 

kav ko 

kah koh 

ka’a ko 

6 ’Ms midway between 6 and o and the underdot marks the abruptness 
of sound. But ^*kak” is pronounced ‘kuk” and not “kok”. wSimilaiiy 
^‘kafi^’ is pronounced “kuh” instead of ^^kori”. Therefore, it is clear that 
in these two combinations the Bengalee ‘ o ” as modified in Mon was 
Jost, no doubt due to the later influence of Pali. But Mons have devised 
a diacrUical mark of an overdot above the consonant in order to restore 
their lost native sound. 

Thus: — 


Written 

Kak 

Kan 

The Bengalee 
kik 
kin 


Pronounced.. 

kok 

kon 

o ” still lingers in 
— koik 
koih 


Summary. 


TO. In the above sketch I have attempted to advance a new theory 
that the original home of Mons was Monghir in Rehar. 
They settled first in the Mon-yul district of Tibet before 
they migrated into the plains of Indo-Burma. They were followed by 
Pyus. They afterwards came in contact with South Indian Sanscrit 
civilisation before Pali was introduced. They later influenced Burmese 
and were influenced by Burmese. 

Ti. Conti ibutions must reach the officer appointed before the 15th 
December and to-day is the lolh. 1 am afraid this brief 
rema^rks.^ paper is late. The Secretaries’ circuiai letter, addressed 
as it was to Kyauktan^ Hanthawaddy District where I 
was nearly two years ago reached me very late. I have had to think of a 
subject which would suit the occasion. The Second Oriental Conference 
IS to be held in Calcutta, the Capital of Bengal, and I think I could not 
have chosen a better subject than that of the influence of Bengal over the 
culture of her neighbours. 


Shwe Zan Aung, 
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jPOLK TALES OP ABAKAN. 

1 1 ENFORCE D GRE ATN ESS 


Once upon a time there lived a very poor middle aged couple on the 
outskirts of a great and magnificent city. Early in the morning the man 
used to set out to the city and return home in the evening with a few 
odd annas earned by pic.kiiig up smali jobs in the warehouses of wealthy 
merchants. One fine morning, being iazier than usual, he remained in 
bed with his eyes closed though fully awake, and fiirtivel3'- watched the 
proceedings of his wife dining* her toilette. When she was completely 
satisfied with her performance the man pretended to wake up as though 
from a deep sleep and addiessed his wife, }ou know, my dear, of late 
I have been feeling that some strange power has been granted to me by 
the gracious nats who presjcle over our destinies. To illustrate my point, 
you saw just now that I was fast asleep, and yet, would you believe it, 
I knew exactly what 3'ou were doing a little while ago from the time you 
rose from your bed up till the present moment,” and proceeded to tell 
her all she did at her toilette. As may be imagined, his wife was c[uite 
astonished at this feat, and womanlike, she began to see in this power 
the means to a profitable living. 

Just about this time the kingdom became greatly distracted by a 
series of daring thefts which took place both by day and night. Ail 
efforts made by the auihorities to capture the culprits proved useless. At 
length the king became seriously alarmed for the safet} of his treasures, 
and in order to affoid better protection he redoubled the guards round 
the palace. But in spite of all this precaution the thieves entered the 
palace one night and succeeded in carrying away a large quantity of 
gold, siver and precious stones. 

On the following morning the King issued a proclamation to the effect 
that a thousand gold mohurs would be given as a reward to the person who 
could eitlier capture the thieves or lestore the stolen property. So with- 
out consulting her husband in whom she had absolute faith, she went off 
to the palace and informed the king that her husband vas a great astrolo- 
ger and that it would be cpiite easy for him to find the lost treasures. 
The king’s heart was filled with gladness on receiving this information. 
He told the good woman that if her husband could do all that she pro- 
mised, further honours and rewards would be heaped upon him. 

When the woman returned home she joyfully related to her husband" 
the details of her interview with the king. ‘‘ What have you done, }^ou 
silly fool?^’ shouted the man with mingled astonishment and alarm, 
^‘The other day when I spoke to you about rny powers I was merely 
imposing upon you. I am neither an astrologer nor a diviner. It will 
be imiDOsible for me to find the lost property. By 3"uur silly act you have 
not only brought disgrace upon us but you have also imperilled our lives, 
I don^t care what happens to you; I only know that I am going to com- 
piit suicide this very day,’'- 
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So saying' he left the house and entered a dense forest with the in-* 
tention of cutting a stout creeper with which to hang himself. After he 
got what he wanted he climbed up a big tree to tie one end of the creeper 
to a branch. Bitt while he was engaged in this act the notorious thieves 
came to the foot of the very tree on which he was perclied and proceed- 
ed to divide the treasures wliich they stole from the palace. The man 
on the top remained absolutely still and eagerly listened to all that was 
going on down below. Apparently the division was not ruitc satisfac- 
tory to every one, and as a re.sult a terrible dispute arose among them. 
For long horns they argued an.i abused each other without being able 
to come to a settlement. At length seeing that the sun was already 
declining they ageed to bury the treasure at the foot of the tree and to 
return on the morrow for a further discussiitn relative to their respective 
shares. 


As soon as they left the place the poor man came down from the 
tree and ran home as fast as he could. “ My dear wife,” I know exactly 
where the treasures are to be found. If )’ou make haste and come along 
with me I shall be able to remove the whole lot to our house.” So they 
hastened together with baskets on their heads and reached the spot when 
darkness had properly set in. They then dug up the treasures as quick- 
ly as they could and conveyed them home. 

On the following day they went to the palace and restored tlie lo.st 
treasures to the king. Greatly o\erjoyed at his good fortune the king 
praised the man and marvelled at his rare knowledge. In addition to 
the reward which he received, the man was forthwith appointed the chief 
astrologer to the King with a handsome salary which jalaced him bevond 
the dreams of avarice. 


While in the enjoyment of such honours and rewards the astrologer 
one day thought to himself, “ So far I- have been fortunate. ,My luck 
has been phenomenally good. Everybody takes me to be a great man, 
though actually I am not. I wonder for how long my luck will befriend 
me?” From that lime forward his mind become uneasy. He often sat 
up in bed at nights dreading the future which should bring about his 
e-xposure and disgrace. Every day he spoke to his wife about his false 
position and the peril that threatened him. He saw that it would be 
utter folly and madness to make a clean breast of everything as he had 
already committed himself too far. So he decided to say nothing for the 
present hut to await a favourable opportunity of extricating himself from 
the awkward situation. 


If so happened that one day the king received a letter from the ruler of 
a distant country which stated that he had heard about the famous astrolo- 
g.er. But that somehow he did not quite believe all that was said concern- 
ing the wisdom and knowledge of the man. By way of testing his real 
powers would he, the king, enter into a bet? If acceptable, he- said he 
would send him a gourd fruit by his Envoys, and if his astrologer could say 
how many seeds it contained, he was willing to forfeit his kingdom provid- 
ed he (the former) did the same in the event of his protege going wrong in 
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his calculations. Having absolute faith in his astrologer the king forth- 
with sent a reply to the letter accepting the bet. 

For many davs after this the poor astrologer thought very hard how 
he should act in the matter. He knew that the gourd fruit usually con- 
tained thousands of seeds and that to attempt a guess would be worse 
than useless. Being fully convinced that the day of reckoning had at 
last arrived, he determined to run away and hide himself in some obscure 
corner rather than face the disgrace of a public exposure. .So the next 
thing he did was to procure a boat. He then loaded it tvith food for 
many days and quietly left the shores of the city. 

The following day as he was nearing the mouth of the river, a 
foreign vessel came .sailing up under a full spread of canvas. He saw 
from a di.stance that the sailors, having nothing' particular to do, .sat in 
a group and were engaged in pleasant conversation. As he came along- 
side the vessel he heard a man remark to the others, Somehow I feel 
quite certain that our King will lose the bet. Don't you fellows know 
that this country possess an astrologer who is infallible in his calcula- 
tions ? He is reputed to possess the combined sight of a thousand 
devas- To such a one the single seed, lying hidden within this gourd 
we now convey with us, will not prove an obstacle of any serious diffi- 
culty. You may therefore rest assured that he will find it out in a very- 
short time.” 

When the man heard these words he felt very glad and blessed his 
good luck for having freed him once again from a dangerous .situation. 
Instead, therefore, of continuing his journey, he swung his boat round 
and made for home, happy in the possession of his freshly acquired 
knowledge. On his arrival he related everything to his wife who shed 
tears of joy on hearing the good news. 

Early next day, hearing that the king was about to grant an 
audience to the foreign Envoys, the royal astrologer went to the palace. 
The courtiers were very glad to see him turn up, for so great was their 
confidence in him that they felt that their country was quite safe and 
that the chances were in favour of their accpiiring a new kingdom. 
When the king entered the Flail of Audience he invited the astrologer to 
sit on his right while the others sat in front of him with their faces 
almost touching the floor. Then the real prceedings began. 

First of all presents were exchanged and complimentary .speeches 
were delivered on both sides. When these ceremonies were over the 
Chief Envoy addre.ssed the king in the following terms, “ Oh 
Mighty Monarch ! The real object of our journey to your most beautiful 
country has already formed the subject of correspondence between your 
Majesty and my king. I will not therefore tire you by its recital all 
over again. My master commands me to show }ou this gourd and to 
ask you to say how many seeds exactly it contains. If what you say be 
correct his kingdom passes into your possession; hut on the other hand 
should you be wrong your kingdom becomes the property of my master.” 

Hearing these words the king smiled and turning to the astrologer 
near him, said, ” My dear saya, it is unnecessary for me to. tell ^ou what 
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you have got to do. Consult your stars and tell us how many seeds the 
fruit contains. You already know how g*enerous I have been to you in 
the past. And now at this crisis, if you are able to assist me in winning 
a kingdom, my reward to you shall be such as to make you rejoice for 
all the remaining days of your life.'' ‘‘Yoin Majesty," replied the 
astrologer, everything I have, including my life, belongs to you. By 
your will I am able to live, and by your will I must also die. In the 
present case my calculations point to one answer only, and therefore I 
have no hesitation in saying that this gourd contains one seed only." 

Accustomed to seeing gourds with thousands of seeds, the king 
turned pale when he heard the astrologer's answer. But still having 
complete faith in him, with effort he restrained himself from further 
questioning him The gourd was then placed upon a gold plate and 
was cut open in the presence of all those present. To the astonishment 
of every bodv there was but a single seed as was said by the astrologer. 
The foreign Envoy congratulated the king on having won his bet 
and on the possession of so valuable a servant. He then returned 
home with a heavy heart bearing the news of • his sovereign's ruin 
and his country's misfortune. 

As to the astrologer his fame spread far and wide. All sorts of 
honours and rewards were heaped upon him. He was even granted 
the unique privilege of entering or leaving any part of the palace at all 

hours, just as his own inclinations directed him. Y^t in spite of all 

these things he was not happy. He knew he was an imposter who 
stood in imminent danger of being found out. He was more than satis- 
fied with the reputation he had made and the riches he had acquired. 
He did not desire any more of these things. His greatest ambition now 

was to find a graceful way of escape from his false position. 

So he thus spoke to his wife one day, My dear wife, so far I have 
had most wonderful luck. It has enabled me to escape two great 
dangers with honour to myself. But how long will this luck stand by 
me? Something tells me that I shall be found out on the third occasion. 
iWhat I propose to do next is this . Listen carefully so that you may 
carry out my instructions wdthout a hitch. Tomorrow while I am at the 
palace with the king you must set fire to our house. Being of thatch 
and bamboo it will not take long to be consumed. You must then come 
running to the palace to inform me about it and at the same time you 
must keep on repeating these words ^the Astrological Tables are gone.’ 

I will then do the rest," 

On the following day wdiile the king was holding a grand Durbar in 
the Hall of Audience, a great commotion was heard outside the gates. 
On enquiry the king was informed that the astrologer's wife had come to 
inform her husband that their house was burnt down and that everything 
of value, including the most precious astrological tables by which her 
husband made his wonderful predictions, had been consumed by the fiie. 
Hearing these wmrds the astrologer pretended to be terribly affected. 
He struck his forehead with the palm of his hand and for a long time he 
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remained silent and motionless with grief. Then turning* to the king* he 
said, May it please your Majesty 1 am now utterly ruined. For had it 
been my riches alone that perished in the fire I should not have minded 
so much. They could have been easily replaced. But now since these 
precious tables are gone it is impossible to procure a similar set from 
anywhere else. I hope I have served your Majesty faithfully and to your 
satisfaction in the past; but I grieve to say I shall not be in a position to 
give you. the same service in the future. I beseech you therefore to 
release me from the present responsible position, for I shall no longer 
be useful to you. But in recognition of my past humble services if your 
Majesty, in your great goodness of heart, can see lit to grant me a small 
pension for the rest of my life I shall have cause to consider myself 
exceptionally favoured,’’ 

The king w^as very sad to hear of his favourite’s misfortune. And 
as there was nothing else to be said or done in the matter be ordered a 
beautiful building to be erected on the site of the house that was burnt 
down. Next he filled it with a large retinue of servants and other 
equipments such as horses, carriages and so forth, Then the whole 
thing was made over to the astrologer with the command that for the 
rest of his life he was to draw from the Royal Treasury no less a sum 
than ten thousand gold mohurs a month. 

As may be imagined the lucky astrologer was more than . satisfied 
with the arrangements and inwardly congratulated himself upon his good 
fortune which once more enabled him to escape from a dangerous situa- 
tion. Thus some men are born great, some achieve greatness ; but 
there are also others who have greatness forced upon them, and it is to 
this third and last class that our hero the pretentious astrologer belongs. 
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BAKDULA-A BURMESE SOLBlER. 

BY 

Major C. M. ENRIQUEZ, 

Divisional Recruiting- Officer, Burma- 

The raising of Burmese units has led to much interesting speculation, 
as to the value of the Burnian as a soldier. Except on one occasion, 
when the Burma Sappers and Miners distinguished themselves at the 
Tigris crossing, the late war unfortunately affordis no opportunities for 
judging them in the actual crisis of battle. The student of history cannot 
be in any doubt as to the courage and ^lan which for centuries have won 
the Btirmese pre-eminence in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. But the 
public memory is proverbially short. It is almost forgotten that formerly 
the Burmese were regarded' as born soldiers, that they' lived^ in an 
atmosphere of constant warfare, and that they usually won. The collapse 
of the Army in 1884' without striking ^ blbw, and the failure of lialWiearted 
attempts at various times to form units*, have raised doubts which the 
general' characteristic of the race aggravate. In the past the Busman 
has always been a tough soldier in spite of bad pay, bad equipment and 
abominable leadership. Their military officers were chiefly notable for 
offensive arrogance and swagger; and the soldier himself appears to have 
left his virtues at home, and in w^ar spread terror not only amongst the 
enemy, but amongst his own countrymen upon whom, in defeat, he turned 
as a marauder. These, however, are matters of discipline. They are 
the faults of all semi-civilized soldiery : and they do not necessarily reflect 
on the fighting qualities of the race. Let us therefore attempt to revive the 
personality of a great Burmese soldier whose history is now considerably 
obscured, buL whose name is still universally remembered and cherished 
throughout the country. 

Mating Yit, or as he is popularly called, Bandula, was born at the 
village of Tapayin in Lower Chindwin, a district which ever supplied 
Burmese Governments with their best soldiers. Of his early history we 
have few details. We see him plainly only ^t the close of his career. 
His reputation was already made in Assam and Arakan, nor did final 
disaster completely destroy it. A grateful king — and kings are not us- 
ually grateful to defeated generals — raised a pagoda in his memory. 
His armour is still exhibited in the Tower of London : and in 1918, ninety- 
three years after his death, a subscription w^as raised and the site of his 
fall marked by a stone pillar inscribed : — '^Mahabandhula Min was struck 
by a piece of shell bonzon on ist April 1825 and was mortally injured, 
dying almost immediately.’^ 

At the outbreak of the first Burmese War Bandula commanded tfie 
Burmese Army in Arakan which contemplated the invasion of Bengal, 
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and caused no small anxiety in Calcutfa. The unexpected appearance of 
the British force at Rangoon under Sir Archibald Campbell destroyed all 
hope of invasion. The pOwSition of the British, however, was criticaK 
Tlie rains had broken, Burmese levies attacked and iiiv^ested them with 
unquenchable energy, and general after general came from Ava to spoil 
his reputation. Stores, cattle and boats were removed, and the civil 
population driven off with such remorseless consistency that the British lay 
isolated and immobilized round the Shwe Dagon Pagoda from the lotli 
May 1824 to the 13th February 1825, without moving out of it. The 
sickness amongst our troops was appalling. In the first year 3-^ per cent, 
of the men were killed in action, and 45 per cent, perished of disease. 
The total losses during the war amounted to 72^ per cent, of the troops 
engaged. Finally, the home Government was getting distinctly peevish.^ 
At this juncture Banduia was transferred to command the Burmese 
army before Rangoon, Plis withdrawal from Arakan was so swift and 
seciet that our posts watching him there were unaware of his departure. 
He removed all his sick and left no trace of his route. In spite of the 
season, his troops moved rapidly by many different roads through 
Hsinbyugyun and Prome to a rendezvous with Banduia at Danubyu 
where, with the levies already engaged with the Biitish, he had an army 
of 60,000 men, of whom, it is estimated, 35,000 had muskets. Swiftness, 
foreihought and energy marked all his measures, in sharp contrast to the 
leisurely methods of his aslrologer-tidden predecessors. From this point 
we will let Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the Expedition, speak 
and record in the words of an actual eye witness the character of Burmese 
soldiers in general, and of Banduia in particular.! On the 3otli Novem- 
ber (1824) Bandula’s army closed in on the Bntisli position round the 
Shwedagon Pagoda. The county was then covered with jungle, and 
Kemmendine was the preliminciry key to the British position from which 
not only could the Pagoda be assaulted, but fire rafts let loose on the fleet 
with certainty of success. The land faces of the Pagoda were closely 
invested, and the river front on the Daila side held. Thus on the 1st of 
December, saj’s Major Snodgrass, ‘AVe found ourselves completely 
surrounded with only the limited space within our lines that we could 
still call our own. The line of circumvallation taken up by the enemy 
obviously extended a very considerable distance, and divided as it was by 
the river, injudiciously weakened his means of assailing us on any 
particular point ; but as far as celerity, order and regularity are concerned, 
the style in which the different corps took up their stations in the line, 
reflected much credit on the arrangements of the Burmese commander. 
When this singular and presumptuous formation w^as completed, the soldi- 
ers of the left columns laying aside their spears and muskets, commenced 
operations with their entrenching tools, with such activity and good will 
that in the course of a couple of hours their line had wholly disappeared 
and could only be traced by a parapet of new earth gradually increasing 
in height. The moving masses, which had so ver}^ lately attracted our 

* Fytche, Burma Pasi and .Ffesent. Pages 81 and 82. 

t Narfaiim ofihe Burmese IJ’ar. Snodgrass. Pages BO to 177 . 
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anxious attention, had sunk into the ground; and by one who had not 
witnessed the whole scene, the existence of these subterranean legions 

would not have been credited and to us who had watched, it 

seemed the work of magic and enchantment/’ 

The Militar}’ Secretary to the British expedition Is clearly astonished 
at these tacties, . When it is remembered that Bandula was faced with a 
strongly posted enemy, whose only superiorit}' lay in its arms and artillery, 
the genius of the man is— to us twentieth-century beings — obvious. 
Bandula, who as we shall see used frightfulness and skilful propaganda^ 
was evidently w^ell in advance of his day. We can easily understand that 
Burma of those days extended from Assam and Manipur to Siam/ 

At this juncture, however, the British paid a visit to these excavations; 
‘‘The tienches were found to be a succession of holes, capable of con- 
taining two men each, and excavated, so as to afford shelter, both from 
the w^eather and the fire of the enemy; even a shell lighting in the trench 
could at most but kill two men. As it is not the Burmese system to 
relieve their troops in making these approaches, each hole contained a 
sufficient supply of rice, water, and even fuel for its inmates; and under 
the excavated bank a bed of straw or brushwood was prepared, in which 
one man could sleep wliile his comrade watched, When one line of 
trench is completed, its occupiers, taking* advantage of the night, push 
forward to where the second line is to be opened, their place being 
immediately taken up by fresh troops from the rear and so on 
progressively/-^- 

Meanwhile fierce assults were delivered on Kemniendine again and 
again throughout the day. At night the Burmese attack W'as resumeed : 
“Suddenly the heavens and the whole surrounding country becamd 
brilliantly illuminated by the flames of several tremendous fire-rafts, 
floating down the river towards Rangoon ; and scarcely had the blaze 
appeared, than Incessant rolls of musketry and peals of cannon were heard 
from Keinmendine. The enemy had launched their fire-rafts into the 
stream with the first of the ebbtide; and they were followed up by war- 
boats ready to lake advantage of the confusion which might ensue, should 
any of the ships be set on fire” Our sailors immediately took to their 
boats and grappled Avith the flaming rafts, conducting* them safely past. 

The situation of the vessels” was however, “extremely perilous. TJie 
ciuiser Teignmouih caught, fire and was with difficulty extinguished” 
These rafts were “made of bamboo firmly wrought together, between 
every two or ihree row.s of which a line of earthen jars filled with 

petroleum, or earth-oil and cotton, were secured The almost 

itnextinguishable fierceness of the flames proceeding from them can 
scarcely be imagined. Man}" of these rafts were zgq feet in length, and 
divided by Jong hinges, so arranged that when they caught upon the cable 
of any ship, the force of the current should carry the ends of the raft 
completely round her and envelope her in flames from the deck to her 
main-topmast head. A\/i(h the possession of Kemmendine the enemy 
could have launched these rafts from a point where they must have 
reached our shipping/’ 
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The Burmese altack continued through t)ie and, 3rd and 4th of 
December. The fighting was desperate. “At Kemmendine peace was 
seldom maintained above two houjsatany time.’’ The Burmese were 
now close in round the position. On the 5th the British delivered their 
first telling counter-attack on the Burmese left towards Pazundaung, 
Bandula spent the 6tli rallying his left, but on the yth a second, final and 
smashing stoke, was delivered north of the- Pagoda; and on the same 
night the force across the the river at Dalla was smitten. The Burmese, 
under this quick succession of blows, broke — with the inevitable coosei 
quence.«, “Numerous desertions, and even the dispersion of entire corps 
followed. On the pth, Bandula with a remnant of 25,000 was retiringon 
Danubyu,’’ where his own lore-thought had provided a fortified position 
and reinforcements. To delay pursuit, he invented an ‘envoy from Ava,* 
who in fact never existed. With the returning population he introduced 
his own agents into Rangoon, who, on the 12th December, managed to 
burn down half the town. The magazines were only : aved by luck; 
With a trifle of fortune Bandula might well have equalized his losses. 

The British, however, were in no position to follow. Bandula kept 
them starved and isolated . On the 13th of February the British transport 
crawled foriJi at the rate of four, five and six miles a day. “Too much 
credit connot be given to Bandula and his chiefs, fox the secrecy they 
maintained and enforced, relative to their plans,, arrangements and move- 
ments at the present juncture. • The state of espionage and terror under 

which the peasantry are kept renders them extremely circumspect 

The desertion of the towns and villages in our route was obviously a 

systematical arrangement of the Burmhan chiefs The 

prince of Sarrawuddy, burning and laying waste tlie villages in their route, 
drove thousands ot helpless and harmless people from their homes to the 

woods Even Russia, in her memorable resistance to the armies 

of Napoleon, did not offer the invading ho.st such a continued scene of 
desolation; neither man nor beast escaped the retiring columns; and 
heaps of ashes, with groups of hungry, howling dogs, alone indicated 
where villages had been.’’ 

The flotilla’s attack on the .stockades at Danubyu failed. The land 
column turned to it, arriving belore the position on or about the 25thMarch. 
The stockade was strong, but Bandula’s army was probably not more 
than 15,000. The bombardment began on the ist April when by a chance 
shot Bandula was killed as he was inspecting the works. The soldiers 
could be induced to serve under no other general, and in the night melted 
away. The drama then shifted up the river to Prome, and so to Pagan 
and Yandaboo, where the Burmese court was at last obliged (0 sign 
the treaty. 

Of Bandula’s personality we know little. That he wielded an 
almost magical influence over his men is beyond dispute. His mere pre- 
sence inspired confidence, and was worth a corps. At his fall the brave 
army he had handled so skilfully in the face of European science 
vanished. No doubt he was ruthless and ferocious in anger. When 
spare gunners refused to serve tlieir gun, he stepped down and personally 
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cut off their heads. Fytche^ mentions that on one occasion Bandula 
ordered an offending genera! to be ^^sawn asunder between two planks.’^ 
By such means alone could an army like his be managed, or at least it is 
charitable to think so. The Burman has a streak of Tartar cruelty in 
his nature. On the oilier hand Bandula was normally generous and brave. 
He possessed the genius of a soldier. He was greatly beloved. His 
memory is cherished to this day, and recalled with pride. Thai the 
confidence he inspired was justified is obvious from ‘the remarkable 
accuracy, detail and precision of his moves and dispositions. His troops 
reached their positions punctually, and were there supplied with such 
tools, engines, necessities and comiorts as were possible. 

Until 1824 Bandula had been uniforrnally successful. He was sum- 
moned to Rangoon’ in an hour of dire calamity. There, for the first time, 
he met European troops, and there seems to be little doubt but that he 
recognised the hopelessness of his task during that disastrous week before 
the Shwe Dagon. The iron of defeat and disgrace had entered his soul, 
though he showed once more a brave front at Daniibyu. 

There, it appears, he deliberately courted death. He refused to 
shelter from bombardment, or to lower his state umbrella. His expressed 
sentiments are not recorded but are said by some to have been to the 
effect that — I die, the enemy will attribute their victory to that. 
They cannot say our soldiers were not brave,*’ 

C. M. Enriquez. 


* Burma Fast and Frmni. Page ?0. 
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MY RAMBLES 

anpn^ the ruins of the golden City ofMjaok-n. 

By San 13 aw U. 

CHAPTER 1 . 

Myauk-u, the modern Myohaung, was the last of the ancient capitals 
of Arakan founded by King* Swamon of I\Iyauk-n dynasty in the }'ear 
792 B, E. — 1430 A.D. Laung-gyet, situated on the Eingza Nadi, the 
present Lemyo River, was the capital that preceded M)'auk"U, After the 
destruction of that city by the army of King i\Iin-vSwe of Ava in the 
year 768 B. E. — 1406 A.D,, King Swamon look refuge at the court of 
the Sultan of Bengal for a period of 21 }eais. Now after waiting' and 
watching for that length of time, Swamon at last sought and obtained the 
help of the Sultan to regain Arakan, The Sultan then fitted out an army 
to Arakan, defeated the Pyus and replaced Swamon on the throne. Having 
thus regained his country and his wish fulhlled, Sw'amon caused a meet- 
ing of his ministers and astrologers to be held, and the question as to 
whether Laung-gyet should be abandoned and a new capita] founded \'\ as 
considered. They declared that the term oL lite of the old capital had come 
to a close and that they were in favour of founding a re-\v cne. King* 
Swamon therefore with his train of queens, ministers and atni} .started 
marching towards the north in search of a new capital. The heralds wh.o 
were marching ahead, brought in to the King tidings in the shape of foi r 
significant omens, namely, (i) liie discovery of a jar containing half iroi> 
powder and half brown'Carth ; ( 2) the discovery of two grey tiictoos inside 
the hole of a dead tree; (3) that a tiger chased a deer, winch ran for its 
life, but when it reached a certain spot W'here 2in*canes grew, the deer 
turned round and chased the tiger, and that a snake chased a frog, but 
when the frog reached the cane-grove, it turned round and chased the 
snake; and (4) that a man in w^hite waving a handkerchief disappeared, 
when the heralds wmnt near. The\ also saw two fivsherw’omen, one on 
each bank of the Eingza Nadi River. As they were fishing, the follow- 
ing dialogue passed between them. The women on the side of ]\l}’auk-u 
asked the other on Wathe side ‘^Oh, my sister Ma Wathe, have you 
caught any fish?’^ replied the other. Ma Wathe in her turn ques- 

tioned the other ^‘Have you any?’’ Wa Myauk-u replied ^‘Yes, I 
caught a large fish.” The King had with him expert readers of omens, 
who were ordered to read and explain the four omens and offer their 
opinion. The omens were read and the readers declared that the place 
indicated was the one most suitable for establishing a Royal House. 
They interpreted that iron-powder represented strength and browuvcarlh 
fertility of the soil, and that the jar meant that if the capital w*as built 
at the place, the countiy wmuld be impregnable against foreign 
Invasion, and lhat the place would become so fertile that it would produce 
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luscious and delicious fruits of every variety iu the days to come. The two 
grey tuctoos meant that the future Kingvs that would come to rule Arakan 
would be influenced by justice and equity conferring contentment and 
prosperity. Tlie other omens indicated the place where the city was to 
be built. It was then decided that a new city be founded there and be 
named Myauk-u. Thus Arakan happened to be ruled by 50 Kings at 
the city of ]\Iyauk*-u, begining from king Swamon to the last Thamada 
(a native of Ramree), lasting for a period of almost five centuries. 

During that time tlie city, they say, .teemed with a population of 
various creeds and tongues, with crystal lakes, beautiful gardens, pleasure 
parks, countless pongyi KyaungSy Payas^ and pagodas made of Kyouh-nyo 
stones, and inner and outer stone-walls with huge arcliways ; it even 
possessed a drainage system of expert engineering. Occasionally one still 
hears the inhabitants of the place repeat the verse ( 5 'g|[ 85 ii^§c 8 § 8 o:)^nc§G^§^ii 
with much pathos. 


CHAPTER II. 

A couple of hours’ journey by a steam launch from Akyab towards 
jMyohaung brings a visitor to Ponnagyun, a small town on the right bank 
of the creek of that name; and there the first object of note that looms 
into one’s view is Uriltaung Pagoda built in the year 953 B.E. — 1591 
A.D. by King Min Palaung. He was one of the sons of King Min Bin, 
popularly called Min Bah, who not only fought and conquered the 
tw^elve stales of Bengal, but also ingeniously and successfully repelled 
the first Portuguese invasion of x\rakan in the year 896 B.E. — 1534 A.D., 
after having fought a naval battle at the mouth of Kaladan River 
(Gacchapa Nadi, as known in ancient times). To the inquisitive, the 
bare use of the word ‘‘ingeniously” would seem incomplete in describing 
the said naval battle. The prime minister Maha Pyinii} a-gyaw, a 
great Arakanese statesman and a naval genius, to whom the honour of 
the victory should be accorded, was the director of the operations. The 
Protuguese has a fleet of gun-boats armed with guns, and the Arakanese 
a fleet of boats colled Kywet-hle. The Arakanese admiral knew that 
his boats could be no equals to those of his enemy and was certain that 
an immediate battle would mean lu’s sure defeat; and so he waited till 
he had the tide in his favour and the darkness to cover his operations* 
When darkness came and the tide began to flow down, he took the 
aggressive and sent down endless trains of bamboo-rafts .wdiich he had 
prepared long before, wflien he knew' ilie superior strength of the opposing 
forces. The rafts were ail moiinted wfith dummy soldiers made of bam- 
boos, and embedded in explosives attached to fuses. When the rafts got 
near the enemies’ ships, they w'Cre mistaken for reinforcements, and the 
enemy directed his fire on them. B}^ a certain arrangement the fuses 
were set fire to, causing a thousand bonfires and at the same time millions 
of tiny explosions from the bamboo-rafts amidst the noise and din of 
battle. The wdiole river then became ablaze, and as they went 
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closer and closer to the Portuguese fleet, intenser became the conflagra- 
tion. Some of the invaders’ gunboais that came in contact with them 
were actually set on fire, and the crervs of others caught among the 
blazing bamboo-rafts perished of heat. The result was tiiat the invaders 
were forced to weigh anchor jorecipitately and beat a hasty retreat, and 
the Portuguese fleet disappeared, into the darkness of the night. This 
naval battle demonstrated how a weaker power possessing human ingen- 
uity could easily overcome brute force. 

The Portuguese invaders were known as Palaungs, probably a 
corruption of the name “Feringhis”. At that time a son was born to 
the king and to mark the victory, he was named Palaung" by his father 
and later he was known as King Min Palaung. 


This little town bears two names, namely, “Ponnagyun’ and 
“Urittaung” and is the centre of an interesting little legend. In one of 
his previous births. Lord Godama Buddha was said to have incarnated 
as a ponna well-versed in the science of astrology and a renowned 
fortune-teller living on the right bank of the creek. In course of time 
the ponna died, and his remains were buried there. After other countless 
incarnations, he became Buddha. Being the birth-place of the ponna, 
the right bank therefore came to be called Ponnagyun, and the left bank 
Urittaung named after the pagoda known as Urittaung-paya where the 
Buddha’s skull-iehcs were enshrined. 1 his legend is derived from the 
discourses relating to his previous births in Arakan, delivered to Ananda 
and 500 rahans c>r disciples by Godama Buddha during his sojourn in 
Aakan on tlie hill of Sela-giri (or rock-hill) opposite the present town of 
Kryauktaw. 

Another couple of hours journey from Ponnag) un, Aiingdet (the 
camp of victory), the present landing place of Jilyohaung, is reached; and 
at the .same time one sees in full view Babu-daung Hill, know in the days 
of old as Bahuia-taung, on which are perched four small-sized pagodas. 
This is a hill of no mean reputation — a lull at the base of which Kassmpa 
Buddha, the immediate predecessor of Lord Godama Buddha, is said to 
have landed countless ages ago during his visit to .Arakan; a lull at the 
foot of which the great monarch Asoka is similarly .said to have landed 
2200 years ago, when he came on a pilgrimage to Arakan to pay his 
homage to Mahamuni Image, the renowned image of Godama Buddha 
cast of nine kinds of pure metals by the orders of King Sanda riuiri):! 
of Daiinawadi dynasty. 


As the visitor lands and walks along the road, a cluster of Buddha 
imas-es on the right greets his eye.s be passes a large tank called Hilawli- 
kanr .supposed to have been dug by a eunuch or Chamberlain of the 
Royal Household, and also Sanga-doung Hill, on the top of which rs a 
brick pagoda, square-shaped at the base and gradually tapenng skywards ; 
then he ciosses a fine wooden bridge that spans L-ingza a 1 
(ibc present Wathi creek), not far from an artificial passage Mmut 30 ee 
high called Pago-pyu-Sewa, now known as Min-twet-se. This wa.s cut 
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Straight through Sanga-doung Hill by the orders of King Min Raza-gyi 
at the instance of his beautiful Talaing wife, Shin-nhoung, better known 
as Pago-pyu-mibaya 01 Pegu, who declined to make her triumphal entry 
along the route taken by commoners into the capital ciry of iier newly 
married husband. The latter had won a decided victory over the combined 
armies of Siam and Toungoo at Pegu, when the latter attacked the kingdom 
of her father, the king of Pegu.‘ Now, turning to the right, another group 
of Pagodas and pa) as meets one's eyes. On examination one finds a 
hillock on which sits cross-legged a golden image of Buddha covered by 
a four-tiered thein or shed, erected recently by a good Buddhist. On 
closer scrutiny, one discovers that the supposed hillock is not a hill at 
all, but only iialf of a ruined pagoda made of stones which lie crumbling 
here and tliere unnoticed and uncared for for ages, bui which hold a tale 
mo^t interesting and romantic. The pagoda was a miniature representa- 
tion of the famous Shwe- maw-daw Pagoda of Pegu and was built in the 
year 961 B E -1600 A,D.- by King Min Ra^a-gyi at the instance of his 
wife Mibaya Pago-pyu, who after many y^ears residence in Arakan became 
home-sick and longed to do her homage to the pagodas of her native 
land. This feeling came to her while, one da_v, she was on Lundoung 
Hill at Nanyagon enjoying the fragrant breeze and viewing the enclianted 
scenery arpund, and hence this hill came to be called ‘Lundoung' the 
longing hill. (Some however say that tins is not its origin, and aver that 
its name is ‘Ywandung’ named after the State drum that was kept on it and 
beaten to announce the exit of the King to the audience chamber.) To 
diverf her from her thoughts of home Min Raza-gyi also caused to be 
constructed a pleasure park called Myin-mho-daung representing Mount 
Mem, surrounded by four large islands, and seven circular ranges of 
mountains varied ’in lieights lower and low’er until the last and the 
lowest one reaches the edges of the five great oceans, into whicli the 
waters of the five hundred rivers flow unceasingly. To this pleasure 
ground the King, his queen and Royal Household often used to repair 
and bathed in the cool and crystal waters of its lakes. It is now in ruins 
and. covered with thick vegetation, and is situated to the east of, and a 
couple of miles walk from, Myohoung. 

Why and wherefore Pago-pyii-mibaya, a Talaing princess, became 
one of the queens of Min Raza-gyi, an Arakanese king, requires a brief 
elucidation. In ancient times fighting between neighbouring slates was 
the order of the day. In the y^ear g6o B.E.-1598 A.D., a war was waged 
between the ruler of Pegu on one side and that of Toungoo actively aided 
by Siam, on the other. The King of Pegu being single-handed was 
unable to repel the attack of the invaders and sought Min Raza-gyi ’s 
help on the promise of the hand of his daughter, a white elephant and 
rich presents. In Arakan taboungs or omens were supposed to be sure 
indicators of any importanpevent or events that would happen. When 
the delegates from Hanthavaddy came to Min Raza-gyi, the boar-song 
omen c8?§3cSgc^.6^ga5C[8clc§oocgS.o8c8SQ^ii (tlie bayin of Pegu on a 

lame white elephant will seek refuge in our country) was being sung by 
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Nadi River. The readers of omei^s interpreted 
that the song was good; and that, if they were to render the required help, 
their arms would succeed. Min Raza-g*yi had therefore a force fitted out 
consisting of 900,000 men and 30,000 sail. Tnese he placed qnder Mah^ 
Pyinnya-gyaw as Commander-in-chief, and he in his golden Paung-daw 
began marching to the port of Hanthawaddy. A halt however was made 
at Dwayawadi (Sandoway) where a praying ceremony was performed at 
An-^aw, Nan-daw and San-daw Pagodas for t-he success of his arms. 
When the march was about to be resumed, a remarkable omen was obser- 
ved. Three birds namely a thein (hawk), a byairig (paddy bird) and .a 
lihda (vulture) were ^een flying round and round above the golden 
Phoung-daw till at last they perched upon it at its bow, middle and 
stern respectively. This was taken to be a sign of great import and the 
march was ordered to be immediately suspended. Raza-gyi had it inter- 
preted by a Sayadaw of the place learned in soothsaying. The Sayadaw 
said that the ihein meaning conquest was an indication of the succCvSS of 
the mission, that the iyaing representing the white colour indicated 
possession of a white elephant, and that the lihdci meaning a longing 
for n husband was indicative of his getting married to a beautiful princess. 
Pleased with these interpretations, a promise was made to give a golden 
monastery to tfie sayadaw, if they turned out to be true; and the king 
cohtinued hjs march to his destination. On arriving at Pegu, fie found 
it was closely invested by the conbined armies of Toungoo and Siapi, but 
he easily defeated them and Pegu was relieved. The king of Pegu 
true to his words, and Min Raza-gyi was given the hand of hjs daughter) 
a white elephant and other rich presents. The victorious king was y*.ery 
much pleased with the treatment accorded him, and his joyous return 
voyage which ot[\erwise would have been uneventful was marred by the 
death of his prime minister Maha Pyinnya-gyaw, the shining Star pf Iiis 
realm and the genius of his operalions, at the age of 120 years. He 
was buried with all pomp at Cape Nagarit and over his grave wp-S bmiU 
a pagoda in proof of the high esteem and respect shewn for him, and to 
commemorate his successful operations in Hanthawaddy. The pagoda 
forms a land mark to mariners even to this day. 


CHAPTER III. 

The visitor continues his walk. At every turn he comes across 
marian trees bearing yellow fruits, squirrels here and there jumping fropi. 
bough to bough; and flocks of parrots whirring overhead. He now feels 
he is in the heart of the towm, amidst fruit-trees peculiarly indigenous to 
the place, breathing the air of a bygone age, as he approaches a high, 
square-shaped, partitioned palace site of the kings of Arakan, now known 
as Nanyagon. Next, he treads upon the traces of a moat on the western 
side that Iigs been recently filled up at a large cost and defaced tp tire 
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sincere regret of antiquarians; and then gently he goes up the three 
stone staircases, one higher than another, separated by two or three 
hundred feet of level ground and four walls made entirely of stone. 
Some of the walls are unique in workmanship and display the skill 
of their maker. He then comes to the site of the actual throne and 
Audience Hall, of which the stone foundations only are seen here and 
there. Contiguous to thi.s, on the north, is the site of Hlut-daw or the 
Hall of- Justice. From the descriptions in verse of the magnificence of 
Raza-gyi’s palace by Mibaya Pago-pyu one gathers that the lower part 
of the •wezayanla over the throne was of five tiers, each being ornamented 
by leogryphs. Adjoining on the north was a large terrace, with a plea- 
tant garden of choice flowering plants. For the detailed description of 
she palace the reader is referred to the reigns of Raza-gyi and Min Kha- 
maung in the palm-leaf Maha Yaza-win of Arakan. On the second 
terrace at the south east corner of the site, was a small pagoda built for 
daily worship by the royal family, called Nan-u-paya, of which only a 
small mound of soft rock with a tiny broken stone-image of Godama 
remains to tell the tale. Hard by is Lun-daung, the longing' hill, which 
in times past, was fanned by the fragrant breeze from U-yin-tha, the 
pleasant garden on the West. A huge, wide stone staircase forms an 
abutment at the eastern wall ; and beyond, lies Nan tha-gan or the tank of 
the palace people, watched by two pairs of large, dreadful looking bhilus 
in sitting posture. The tank made of brick staircases right round with 
the bottom of large stone slabs, has a sculptured stone pillar at its south- 
east corner, , In ancient times it Was used by the kings of Arakan for 
the hair-washing ceremony, A few paces to the north-east .stand also 
four smooth, round stone-pillars half buried in the ground. This is said 
to be the site of a smaller Wezayanta, under w'hich the kings actually, 
•performed their hair-washing ceremony with the water from the tank. 
Both the tank and the Wezayanta were consecrated and are therefore 
held in great esteem by the people. 


Behind, at a short distance, one notices three quaint stone figures 
about 5 feet by 2 feet, one of -which still bears on its pedestal the inscrip- 
tion in bold letters oaoowSs meaning the king of Persia. The word 
“Thura-tan” is often mentioned' in the palrn-leaf historoy for oocoe8s 
“Sultan” is probably meant by the Arakane.se historians. No such 
inscription is visible on the other two figuies, but perhaps they represent 
the kings of the Saks and of Pagan, who were con.stantIy at war with die 
kings of Arakan. The science of yadaya or hidden art appears to have 
- been believed and practised by the king of Myauk-ti, and these stone 
figure.s were said to have been made by the orders of Min-Bah to damp 
the spirit of those foreign kings and their countries and bring them under 
his .subjection. Two of these are now serving as sentries at the entrance 
of the Myohoung Police Station, and the other lies face upwards in front 
of the hospital compound. All are however awaiting the inauguration of 
a ipuseiim in Myohoung, into which they badly need admittance. 
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Further to the east, the Goddess of Myauk-u occupies the mo4Jt 
conspicuous position. In previous years she was symbolically' represent- 
ed by two tiny yial houses of the Wezayanta type with gold and silver 
leaf glued on them. As one of them got accidentally damaged by fire 
recently, a new and larger one has been built in their stead at the 
expense ot the townspeople and other well-wishers. 


San Baw U. 



PROCEEDING^ 

OF THE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Min-utes of the 4lh Committee Meeting held at University 
College on ^th August ig2I. 


Present: 


M. Hunter, Esq., (President) 


J, J. Nolan, Esq. 

K. M. Ward, Esq. 
U Tun Pe. 


U Po Sein. 

Mg. Ba Kya. 

W. G. Fraser, Esq.- 


1. Minutes of the Third Committee Meeting held on nth July 1921, 
were confirmed. 

2. It was re.soIved that the Honorary Secretary should write to Prof- 
Maung Tin with regard to the publication of the translation of the 
Hmannan Yazawin asking for further information including an estimate 
for publication of text alone. 

3. It w'as resolved that books in the Society’s Library which Mr. 
Harvey requires in connection with his historical work may be forwarded 
to him. 

4. It was resolved that amounts now on fixed deposit in the National 
Bank the period of which shortly expires should be reinvested for 6 
months in Treasury Bills.. 

5. Receipt of Journals from the Royal Asiatic Society and from the 
Oriental School, Hanoi, and of gramaphone records of dialects of Burma 
from the Government of Burma, was recorded. The Honorary Treasurer 
was authorised to pay the amount charged by the Oriental School, Hanoi. 
The thanks of the Society have already- been communicated t© the Govern- 
ment of Bur.ma for gramaphone records. 

6. It was resolved that a copy of “ MAN IN INDIA ” be circulated 
to Messrs. J, S. Furnivall and L. F. Taylor for favour of an opinion 
whether it is desirable to arrange an exchange with this Society’.s 
journal. 

7. The Honorary Treasurer w'as authorised to pay Messrs. Probs‘ 
thain’s account for books purchased for the Society’s Library. 


Rangoon : 

The 8th August J921. 


W. G. FRASER, ' 
Honorary Secretary. 



t’ROCEEUINGS OF TltK SOCIETY. 


Minutes of the Sixth Text Publication Sub-Committee, held at the 
Bernard Free Library at 8 a.m on Sunday, the 2nd October IQ21. 

Present: 

U Po Sein (Chairman). 

U Tin. U Saw Kywe. 

Saya Pwa. U Saw Maung. 

Ko Ba Kya. W. G. Fraser Esq. 

U Po Byu, I Saya Lin. 

Saya Tun Pe. 

1. T]ie Minules of the last njeeting field on Monda_v, the lotli July 
1921 were road and confirmed. 

2. Mingala-thoh Pyo. — Resoh’ed that since Saya Pwa has regained 
his health, Mingaia-thok Pyo be returned to him to complete the work of 
edition. 

3. Resolved that U San .Sltwe Bu’s opinion in regard to the 
inadvisability of publi.shing Aung Gyaw Rhi’s Myittaza at this time 
be accepted and that the Secretary should write to U San Shwe Bu 
requesting him to secure, at the expense of the Society, a copy of this 
Myittaza. 

4. Owadahtu Pyo. — (i) Resolved that a Sub-Committee consi.sting of 
U Po Sein, Sa,ya Lin, U Tin, Saya Pwa, U Saw Maung, U Saw Kywe, 
U Ba Kya, U Po Byu and Saya Tun Pe meet in U Po Sein's house on 
tlie 15th October at noon to decide on the mode of spelling to be adopted 
in the edition of Owadahtu Pyo and that Saya Lin, U Tin, and U Po Byu 
be asked to make a final revision. 

■ (2) Resolved that U Po Byu and Secretary are asked to enciuire 
into the cost of printing from different leading presses, and present the 
quotations before a meeting of the Text Publication Sub-Committee, to 
take place early in November next. ' 

5. Resolved that re-editing of Mahajanaka Pyo and Wethandaya 
Pyo' be postponed. 

TUN PE, 

Rangoon, Honorary Secretary, 

The l^th October igsi. Text Publication Sub-Committee, 

Minutes of the Seventh Text Publication Sub-Committee, held at the 
Bernard Free Library, at 8 a.rii. on Sunday the 6th November iqzt. 

Present: 

U May Oung, (Chairman). 

U Po Byu. U Saw Kywe. 

Saj'a Pwa. U Ba Kya. 

Aggamahapandita U Pye. Mr. W. G. Fraser. 

U Tin. Mr. L. F. Taylor. 

Saya Lin. U Po Sein. 

U Saw Maung. Saya Tun Pe. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting held on Saturday, the and 
October 1921 were read and confirmed., 
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2. Resolved that the following categories concerning orthography be 
recommended for adoption in the publication of Burmese lexts : 

(1) It is known that the author used the old spellings. They 

should be retained as part of the literature. An appendix will 
give these spellings together with modern spellings. 

(2) 1 1 is not knpwn how the author wrote. But the old spellings 

are generally in accord with the spellings of the time and the 
manusciipts are supposed to be good and carefully copied 
ones. Action : — same as above. 

If old manuscripts show many variations in spelling of time 
adopt customary spelling (if this be possible) and give varia- 
tions in Appendix. 

(3) Works not coming into either of above categories. Modern 

spelling and show A^ariations in Appendix. 

Footnote may be used instead of Appendix, if the number of 
words concerned is small. A fair degree of certainty should 
be established before printing a work in Categories i or 2. 

3. Resolved that this meeting recommends to print a thousand copies 
of Owadahtu Pyo, in lieu of Maung Kala Yazawin and Mingalathok Pyo, 
at Kawi-myet-hman Press, and that the General Committee be asked to 
contribute a sum of Rs. 250 towards the expenditure. .U May Oung and 
Secretary are entriisled to select the size, cover and design in printing 
the same. 

4. Resolved that U Chit Maung be thanked for the list of the Sban 
MSS and that U Ba Kya and Secretary are appointed to make a selec- 

. tion from the list and have it- copied for tne Society’s Library. 

TUN PE, 

Rangoon, Honorary Secretary, 

The 23 )}.d November iq21. . Text Publicaticm Suh-Commitiee... 


Minutes of the Fifth Meeting af the Committee of the Burma Research 
Society held at University College on 12th November ig 2 I. 


Present: 

M. Hunter, Esq., C.I.E., {President) . 


Taw Sein Ko, .E^d- C.I.E. 
L. F. Taylor Esq. 

A. Rodger, E.sq. 

Prof. Ros§. 

Prof. Ward. 

Mating Ba Kya. 


U Mav Oung. . 

U Tim 

A Cassini, Esq. 

U Tun Pe. 

Maung Ba Han. . 

W. G. Fraser Esq.., (Hony. Secy.) 


'I. - Minutes ■ of the Fourth .Meeting of the Committee held on 5 th 
August 1921 were confirmed. 
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2. Ttie following* correspondence was recorded • 

(a) Letter from the Cldef Secretary to the Government of Burma 

to the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, agreeing to the 
' recommendation of llie latter that the Burma Research Society 
should receive two copies of each issue of Epigrapbia Bir- 
manicu and of the Annual Archaeological Report. 

(b) Letter dated 2nd September from Maung Ba Than, b.a*, 

jMoulmein, and Secretary's reply, dated 12th September. 

(c) Letter from the American Baptist Mission Press regarding the 

sale of Journals. 

3. The presentation to the Society’s Library by U Sliwe Poa, 
vShwegu, of a copy of History of Burma Catholic Missions was 
recorded. 

4. The presentation of 12 Volumes in Siamese, a gift from the 
'Si^imese Government On the occasion of the His Royal Plighness the 
Supreme Patriarch’s attainment of the age of 60, was recorded. 

It was resolved to send these Volumes to Mr. J. A. Maung Gyi 
with the request that he would kindly furnish the Society with a note on 
their contents, the probable date of their translation into Siamese and 
their authorship. 

5. A letter from ]\Ir. G. E, Harvey thanking the Society for the 
loan of Books and stating that he may require them for longer ilian three 
months was read. The Secretary’s action in replyjing that there wouW 
be no objection to retaining them longer if necessary w’as approved. 

6. A letier dated 7th September from Mr. Luce was considered : 

(a) The matter of publication of Prof. Maung* Tin’s translation of 
the Hmanan Yazawin was discussed. In view of the high 
cost of publication it was agreed that the Society unaided 
Would be unable to publish the work except as originally 
proposed; in the Society’s Journal. Assistance might be 
obtained to make possible its publication as an indepen- 
dent work, complete with notes, etc. 

A Sub Committee was appointed with a general instruction to 
report to the Committee on the publication of historical 
wwks, and it was decided tnat Prof. Maung Tin be invited to 
submit the Ms. of his work to tliis Sub-Conimittee which 
would, after examination, make recommendations to the Com- 
mittee. 

The Sub-committee would consist of the following: — 

U May Oung, Mr. Duroisclle, U Tin, U Tun Pe, ]\Iaung 
Ba Han and Maung Ba Kya. 

With reference to Mr. Luce’s query whether the vSociety appro- 
ves the method adopted of translating with notes, etc. whicli 
involves slow progress, it was agreed that the method has the 
Society’s approvah 
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{h) It was resolved that an extract from Mr. Luce’s letter urging 
the importance of the formation of a Chinese library should 
be sent to the University of Rangoon with the Society’s 
suggestion that such a library should be founded by the 
University. 

(c) It was resolved that the sum of ;^2o should be sent to Mr. 

' Luce to enable him to purchase the more important of the 

French and other works he recommends for the Society’s 
library. 

(d) The Secretary was instructed to consult Mr. Duroiselle re- 

garding two French periodical publications which deal with 
the arc and archaeology of Indo-China and wliich Mr. Luce 
suggests the Society should obtain by exchange or otherwise, 
viz., Bulletin de la Commission Archeologique de 1 ’ 
Indo-Chine” and ‘‘Bulletin des amis du Vieux Hue” 

7. The Honorary Treasurer read a report regarding subscriptions 
by members. It was decided that the forthcoming issue of the Journal 
should be sent to all members and that the Treasurer make further efforts 
to recover the subscriptions which are overdue. 

8. It was decided that since no paper quite suitable for being read 
at a General Meeting was available the holding of a General Meeting 
should be postponed. 

9. U Tun Pe on behalf of the Text Publication Sub-Committee 
reported the completion of the work of editing the Owadahtu Pyo. Its 
publication at a cost of Rs. 250 was approved, subject 10 the formal 
approval of the edition as a University Text-book having first been 
obtained from the Board of Oriental Studies of the University of 
Rangoon. 

10. It was resolved that the printing of the Catalogue of the Society’s 
Library should be deferred. For the present it may be printed in ins- 
talments in the Society’s Journal. 

IT. The Editor reported the causes of delay in the appearance of the 
Journal. Part III of 1920 will appear immediately and Parts land II 
of 1921 shortly. 

Rangoon, W. G. FRASER, 

The 1 6th Is ovembet iq 2I, Honorary Secretary* 


Minutes of a Meeting of the Sub-Commiiee held at University College 

on iiih January IQ22, 

PRESENT. 

M. Hunter, Esq., C. I. E., President. 

W, G. Fraser. Esq,, Honorary Secretary & Treasurer^ 

I. The application of Rule 9 to, members whose subscriptions for 
1921 are still unpaid was considered. 
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It was resolved that those whose copy of the Journal has been return- 
ed refused or unclaimed be deemed to have resigned, provided that an 
explanation has been asked for and has not been forthcoming. Other 
members will receive a final reminder and if their subscriptions are not 
paid by ist February 1923 they shall be deemed to have resigned. 

2. Mr. M. Cassim, Akj’ab, was elected an ordinary member of 
the Society. 

3. The date February 3rd, was provisionally fixed for the Annual 
General Meeting. 


W. G. FRASER, 

Honorary Secretary, 


Minutes of the 6th sheeting of the Committee held at University 
College on Friday 20th January ig22. 

PRESENT. 

M, Hunter. Esq., C, I. E.,- President. 

U May Oung Vice-president. 

L. F. Taylor, Esq. U Tha Tun Aung. 

U Tun Pe. Maung Ba Kya. 

W- G. Fraser. Esq., Hony, .Secretary, 

1. The minutes of the meeting held on 12th November 1921 were 
confirmed. 

2. It was resolved to circulate papers regarding Mating Tin’s tran.s- 
lation of the Hmannan Yazawin to the new Committee after the Annual 
General Meeting. 

3. The Reports of the Honorary Secretary & Tre.a.surer were approved 
for submission at the Annual General Meeting which is to be held on 
February loth at University College at 6 p. m. 

4. It was resolved to accept the offer of the periodical “Man in 
India” in exchange for the Society’s Journal. 


Dated 

The ^jrd, January ipzg. 


W. G. FRASER, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting- was lieid at University College on 
February loth 1922^ M. Hunter Esq., C. I. E., President of the vSociety, 
in the chair. The following wete present : 

Messrs G. vS. Jury, MTiyne Card, L, F. Taylor, D. G. E. Hall 
A. Khalak, E. H, Seppings, A. Shwe Zan, N. C. K. Aiyar, S, Gran- 
tham, Dr. G. R. T. Ross, U Po Sein. U May Oiing, U Tlia Tun Aung, 
Maung Martin, U Ba Pe Lett, Mating Ba Kya, and W. G. Fraser 
(Ho ny Secretary.) 

II. The Reports of the Honorary vSecrefary & Honorary Treasurer 
W'ere passed. They were as follows-: — 

ROLL OF MEMBERS. At the end of 1920 there were 388 members. 
During 1921 34 members resigned or were deemed to have resigned and 
5 members died. 85 new members were enrolled, of whom 3 became 
life members. 4 old members became life members. At the end of the 
year the roll included the Patron, 5 corresponding members, 53 life 
members, 375 ordinary members — total 434. During the year the Society 
suffered the loss of U Elpay; a Vice-President, who had supported the 
vS(,ciety from its foundation. 

MEETINGS. Two general meetings were held. The Annual 
General Meeting was held on 4th February, wdien a paper by Mr. J. A, 
Stewart, entitled “Kyuukse Iirigation : a Sidelight on Burmese History” 
■was read. The .second General Meeting was held on ]\Iarcii 17th when 
Mr. L. F. Taylor read his paper on "The Dialects of Burmese’’. Ano- 
ther general meeting would liave been held during the year but for lack 
of a .suitable papei . 

The Committee met six times during the year, the .Sub-Committee 
twice, and the Text Publication Sub-Committee five times. 

THE JOURNAL. During the year one number of the Journal 
tippeared, vis., Vol. X Fart III, in .wbich members will have read the 
Editors’ explanation of its late appearance. The work of printing the 
Journal has now been entrusted to another press and the Piditors hope 
to bring publication up to date within a comparatively short period. 
The excellence of the number pubJisIied in November has no doubt 
recompenseu members for the delay in its appearance. 

LIBRARY. Large additions have been made to the Library by 
purchase and by exclumgc of the Society’s Journal for the Journals of 
other societies. The books purchased include a large number of Burmese 
works, as well as scime in English. Mr. Lure has been empowered to 
buy Slime valuable works in European languages, wdiicli he reports are 
available in London and Paris at reasonable prices. His projiosal that 
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a Chinese library should be established in Rangoon has been recommen- 
ded to the University of Rangoon. In order that members may use 
the library wirh greater facility, a list of the hooks is to be published in 
the Journal. Among hooks presented to the society, are some valu- 
able works in Siamese, the gift of the fSiamese government. 

text publication sub - committee . The following note 
has been supplied by U Tun Pe, Secretary of the Text Publication 
Sub-Committee : 

“The Burma Research Society formed ihc Text Publication Fund 
for publishing rare Burmese and other MSS.on February 4lh 1921. 
The efforts of the Committee have been directed to corresponding wiih 
scholars, and owners of MvSS.with a view to making a list of suitable 
MSS, and collecting information as to where they are available. It is very 
gratifying that several Burmese scholars have kindly contributed during' 
the year lists of valuable MSS. within their knowledge or possession, 
and these have been compiled for publication in the Journal. With 
tolerable success the work of selection of Burmese Texts has been under- 
taken and in a few instances copies taken. Maung Kala \azawin, 
under the editorship of Maung Ba Kya, and Owadahtu Pyo, under U Po 
Sein, are ready for publication, while some six Burmese texts composed 
of Pyazats, Thamaings and Mawguns are being supervised by competent 
Burmese scholars to be edited for use as texts by the Rangoon Univer- 
sity .•”• 

Among other activities of the year were the following : — 

The Revision of the Rules of the Society, was completed and the 
Revised Rules were passed at the General kleetirg held on iMarch 17th. 

The affiliation of the Burmese iVcademy, Kyaukse, to the Burma 
Research Society was accomplished. 

Maung Tin and Mr. Luce have completed the fiisf volume of their 
translation of Hniannan Yazuwin. The manner of its publication has 
not )'et been decided. 

Throughout the year .Mr. L. F. Taylor and Maung Bit Kya were 
Honorary Editors of the Journal . The Honorary Seefetary and Irea- 
surer, Mr. Luce, left for England in April . His work w'as carried on 
until July by the Honorary Editors. 

HONORARY TREASURltR’S REPORT. 

The year opened with a balance of Rs. 9504-11 in fatour of the 
Society. Income during the year amounted to Rs. 6425-7, of which 
Rs. 5626-5 consisted of members’ subscriptions for ordinary and for life 
membership. Expenditure during the year amounted to Rs 3046-9-6 
of which additions to the' library accounted for Rs. 1258-6 The binding 
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of various periodicals cost Rs. 188-12. Expenditure on printing 
forms, on stationery and on postage stamps was unusually 
heavy owing to the wide distribution of appeal forms and to the postage 
charges on the Journal published in November, and on Journals exchan- 
ged, and owing to the increased membership. Shipping charges were 
incurred on account of the despatch of 30 sets of the Journal to Messrs. 
Probsthain, London, for sale, and on account of delivery of packages of 
books and periodicals purchased or obtained b} exchange, from outside 
Burma. It wall be noted that charges for printing the Journal amounted 
only to Rs- 95-4, which was on account of a Journal issued during 1920. 
The Journal (Vol. X Part IIIJ issued in November 1921 cost Rs. 1129, 
wJiich was paid in January 1922 and hence does not appear in the expendi- 
ture account for 1921. The issues of the Journal for 1921, the publication 
of which has been delayed, are properly a charge against the income for 
1921. They are being printed by a press not pieviously employed and 
the change will, I believe, be of considerable financial advantage to the 
Society.- 

III. — Officers and members of the Commitee were elected for 1922 
and are as follows : — 

I.— EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

M. Hunter, Esq., . President. 

U May Oting ... .1 

J. S. Purnivall, Esq. r Vice-Presidents. 

,U Po Byu . . . .J 


,W. G. Fraser, Esq. . Honorary Secretary & Treasurer. 


L. F. Taylor, Esq. 
Maung Ba Kya 


I Honorary Editors 


M embers. 


J. J. Nolan, Esq. 

C. M. Webb, Esq. 

A. P. Morris, Esq. 

;U Tin. 

Prof. K. M. Ward. 
Maung BaHan. M. A. 
i]U[ Tun Pe. 


Prof G. R. T. Ross. 
A. Rodger, Esq. 

A. Khalak, Esq. 

U Shwe Zan Aung 
A. Cassim, Esq. 

U Po Sein. 

.U Tha Tun Aung 


S. G. Grantliam, Esq. 
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II.— GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

This, Committee includes Executive Comniillee and the following : — 

J. L. McCallum, Esq. [ U Ba E. 

Major A. S. B. Roberts. C. E. Browne, Esq. 

U Thein. U- Chit, Maung. 

Major C. M. Enriquez. U San Shwe Bu. 

U Kyaw Dun. J. A. Stewart, E'sq. 

Taw Sein Ko, Esq. Chas. Duioiselle, Esq. 

LV; — Mr. L. F. Taylor read a paper entitled “Ethnological and 
Philological Research in Burma and South East Asia.’’, which will ’ bp 
published in llie Society’s Journal. The following members took part 
in the discussion which followed : — U May Oung, Prof. Hall, Prof. 
Ross, M"!'. Grantham, U Ba Pe Latt. A hearty vole of thanks was accor- 
ded to Mi*. Taylor. . , 


Revenue and Expenditure Account for ig2i. 


Rs. A. P. 

By last year’s balance ... 9,504 H 0 

„ Member’^ subsci iptioas ... 6,626 5 0 

„ Interest on Investments... 544 4 0 

„ Sale of Journal .. 316 2 0 

„ Eonsition to Text Publi- 100 0 0 

cation Fund. 

„ Recovery of typewriting 16 0 0 

fee. 

„ Recovery of V. P. P. 22 32 0 
charge#. 



Rs,> A. P. 

To Clerk *s salary 

480 '0 0 

,, Peon's salary 

43 0 0 

,, Postage stamps 

270 0 0 

„ P inting Journal 

95 4 0 

„ Stationery 

159 15 0 

„ Printing forms, etc. 

195 9 0 

„ PiiTcliafe of bucks 

1,358 6 0 

,, Putebase cf ahnirab 

1^6 0 0 

„ Copyisis* charges 

a 12 6 

„ Book binding charges ... 

188 12 0 

,, Typing fe(s ... 

21 12 0 

„ Shipping charges 

133 2 0 

„ Miscellaneous 

44 1 0 

,, Payments by Hbnorary 

27 0 0 

Bditbr. 


„ Bilance 

12,856 § 6 


, ... 15,930 2 0 


Tb'a’ 


Total Is. 


«a«i 


15,930 2 0 
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BY CIRCULAR„ 

The Executive Committee approved of a proposal, brought before 
it in the Honorary Secretary’s circular of i8tb February 1922, tc appro- 
ach the local Government with the request that are presentative of the 
Society might be appointed 10 the Governing Body which was proposed 
for the Bernard Free Library. The Secretary to Government in his 
letter of 25th March 1922 requested that a member of the Society be 
nominated. The President of the Burma Research Society proposed 
that the Honorary Secretary be nominated and his proposal was 
approved by the Executive Committee in the Honorary Secretary’s 
circular dated 30th March 1922. A reply has accordingly been sent to 
the Secretary to Government nominating the Honorary Secretary as the 
Society’s representative on the Governing Body of the Bernard Free 
Library. 


LIST OF MEMBERS ELECTED BY CIRCULAR. 

Maung Ba Gyi, Maung Tha Myat, Prof.D. G. E., Hall, Maung 
BaTun, R.L. Howard, Esq., C. Kanangoe, Esq., Rev. W.C. B. Purser, 
A. W. Porter, Esq., Lieut. Kin Maung, Maung Ba E, Wayne Gard, 
Esq., J. C. C. Wilson, Esq., Ko Lun Maung, U Po Thin(i), K. S. M., 
A. T. M., Prof. N. C. Krishna Aiyar, Maung Po Than', B. A., Maung 
Kyaw, B. A., R. E. Cooper, Esq., Gordon Hindley, Esq., P. E. Eyles 
Esq. 



LIST OF RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

EXCHANGE. 


Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology in India. 1918-19, 
by Sir John Marshall. 

Indian Antiquary, December 1921 and Index ; January, February, March, 
April, May, June, 1922. 

The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Vol. VII, Part III, 
January 1922, Part IV, April 1922. 

Bulletin de I’EcoIe Francaise d'Extrferae-Orienl, Tome XX, No. 41(1920) 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. Ill, Part I, (1921-22), Part 2, 
(January 1922). 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
January 1922, April 1922. 

Journal of the East India Association, Vol. Ill, No. i, (January 1922) 
No. 2, (April 1922). 

Man in India, a quarterly record of Anthropological Science with special 
reference to India, Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental .Studies, London Institution, Vol. II, 
Parts I, II. 

Journal Asiatique, recueil de m^moires et de notices relatifs aux dtudes 
Orientates. Onzi^me Si^rie, Tome XVIII, Nos. i, 2. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Nos. 6 and xi. 

The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. LI, 1921. 

Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Nos. 84 and 85. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 10— A Guide to 
Nizamu-d Din, by Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B.A. 

Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Hue, yme Ann^e, Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 

8me Ann^e, Nos. i, 2, 3, 4. 

PRESENTATION. 

Journal of the Panjab Historical .Society, Vol. VIII. No. 2, 

The Pre-Buddhist Religion of the Burmese, by R. Grant Brown. 

The Buddhist Review, Vol. XII, No. i, (Januaiy — February 1922). 

The Geographical Journal. 


XL VI. —No. 6 

... 191S 

XLVIL— Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5... 

1916 

LIII — ,, I, 3. 4 . 5 ... 

... 1919 

LIV. — ,, 1, 2. 3, 5, 6... 

... 1919 

LVIL— „ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6... 

• • * I Q 2 T 

L\.IL''““ ,, 2, 3 '1* 

ff. 1^21 
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Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, the monthly record of 
geography, Vol. VL— Nos. 2, 8. (February and August 1884). 
"VVir Menschen der indonesischen Erde von Renward Brandstetter. 

The Pad3’acndamani of Buddhaghosayarya, Edited by M. R. Archarya 
The KachinS'~^Relig'ion and Alythology, by Rev. -C.'Gilhode,s'; 

SIAMESE PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FROM THE 
VAJIRANANA NATIONAL LIBRARY, BANGKOK, SIAM. 

A Collection of Songs accompanying Lantern-Dances 
Itineraries for the use of the Siamese Troops in their Expedition against 
Burma in the Reign of King Rama II. 

The Attitudes of Buddha. 

A Sermon on the Buddhist Councils by Soradech ’Phra Mahayiravonga. 
A Sermon from the Ariupubbikatha by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of 
■ Vat Rajapratistha". 

Sankhittovadakatha : a Sermon composed by King Mongkut when His 
' Majesty was still in tlie -Prie.sthood. 

Moral Stanzas composed. by King Chulalongkorn. 

A Didactic Poem on the Letters of the Siamese Alphabet. 

Phra Male.thethai and the Hundred Stories of'Anuriidh: Two plays, by 
Khun-Suwan. 

Sokasallaharana Dhamma Pariyaya : A Sermon by the late Patriarch 
Pussadeva of Vat Rajapratistha. 

The Four Holy Truths, by His Holiness Prince Pavare’svariyalahfcarana, 
Supreme Palriarcli of the Kingdom during the Reign of King 
Chulalongkorn. 

Records of Royal Dreams and the Interpretation thereof. 

A Dissertation on the Religious Precepts composed by command of 
Prince Mahasurasinghanad, Second King of Siam. 
Bhaddekaiattagathd — a sermon by the late Patriarch Pussadeva of Vat 
Rajapratistha. 

A .Sermon on a Chapter of the life of Vessantara in Cambodian, , 

A Sermon from the Lokadhammasutta by the late Patriarch Pussadeva 
of Vat Rajapratistha. 

A Royal .Speech delivered b)* His Majesty Rama VI, king of Siam, on 
May 25lh 1918. 

Phra Lo Noralak« : A Play composed by H.R.H. Prince Mahasakdi- 
balaseb, .Second king of .Siam. 

Raden Landai — A Play, by Plira Alahamontri Sab. 

The Story of. Mahajambii. 

A Collection of Poetries in Praise of the late Prince Bamrab Prapaka 
Rama3mna : a portion of the play composed by king Mongkut. 
Noie.s on the Origin of Some Siamese Proverbs. 

Vyakaracataka. .Sanskrit Text and Siamese Tianslation, 

Records kept by the Court Astrologers, 

A Collection of Boat .Songs, .(and edition.) , ■ , 

Pali Prayers used by the Laity on the occasion of .various cexemonies. 
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Manibijai, Part I — play composed by H.R.H. Prince Bhuvanetr- 
NarindrarindcUii 

A Collection of Poetries, Parts II — IV 

A Poetical Adaptation of a Sermon from Bodhipakkhiyadhamma, by the 
late Patriarch Pussadeva of Vat Rajapratistlia. 

Documents relating to Public Prosecution, 

A Collection of Riddles. 

A Relation of the Three Voyages of king Chulalongkorn to Java. 
Genealogy of the Royal Family of Siam. 

The Naval Law — a collection of papers reprinted from the Journal of 
the Navy League. 

A Relation of king Chulalongkorn ’s Journey to Sai Yok in 1888 by 
H.R.H. Princess Sri Saowabhang. 

History of the wars between Siam and Burma from 1767 to 1852 by 
H.R.H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 

Cakradipani — an astrological treatise composed by H.R.H. Prince Para- 
manujit Jinoros. 

List of Graduates in the Reign of King Chulalongkorn, Parts I & II. I 

The Palatine Law of Cambodia. 

List of the Pali and Sanskrit Books and Manuscripts in the Vajiranana 
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The attention of members is invited to the following publication ; — 


The Pali Text Society’s PALI ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids, F B.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D. Litt.D,, 

and William Stede, Ph.D. 


In four Volumes, 4I0., of Two Parts each. Price £$ 5s. od., orli3s. 6 d. 
for each Part, with a discount of 20% for cash wdth order. 

Nowf ready : Part I., pp. xiv + 92. 

Published by THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY 
Chipstead, Surrey, England 1921. 
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